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Institute Pledged to Country's Cause 


President Gary Rededicates the Industry to Patriotie Policy 


Semi-Annual Meeting Notable for Unusual Features, Including Visit to Aberdeen 
Proving Ground—Earl of Birkenhead Speaks on War and Peace—History of 
Establishing and Abolishing the Long Day in Iron Industry Related 


HE American Iron and Steel Institute, since it 
was organized in 1908, has had numerous meet- 
ings important not only to the members of the 
institute but to the country and to the world, in- 
cluding those never-to-be-forgotten sessions during 
the war and those of post bellum days at which 
Foch, Pershing and other great leaders were guests 
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pue affairs of every man oman every 
line of business should be so con- 
ducted, continuously, consistently and 
persistently, that there could be no just 
cause for reproach.—From President 
Gary’s address. 
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of honor. The twenty-fourth semi-annual meeting 
last week in New York takes high rank among the 
others in the history of the institute, not only on 
account of the business sessions of Thursday and 
the banquet in the evening at which the dis- 
tinguished Earl of Birkenhead was the principal 
speaker, but also because the memorial services to 

*. Henry Marion Howe and the visit of 275 mem- 
bers to the Aberdeen Proving Ground on Friday 
created an atmosphere of unusual spiritual and 
patriotic inspiration. 

After the two sessions Thursday at the Hotel 
Commodore, memorial services were held at five 
o'clock at the Cathedral of St. John the Divine at 
which Prof. Michael Pupin, Professor of Electrical 
Mechanics, Columbia University, delivered the ad- 
dress. Part of the very dignified services was the 
singing by the boys’ choir and the audience of the 
Battle Hymn of the Republic, written by Dr. Howe’s 
mother, Julia Ward Howe. ODr. Pupin’s address 
will be found in full elsewhere in this issue of 
THE IRON AGE. 

Standing at Aberdeen in the open air, sur- 
rounded by members of the institute and of the 
Army Ordnance Association, President Gary 
solemnly rededicated the great industry which he 
represented to the service of the country and at the 
same time expressed the fervent hope that its serv- 
ices would not be needed in another war. 

After the luncheon served at midday, visitors 


and members of the Ordnance Association assembled 
in front of the service building and a brief meet- 
ing was held. President Crowell of the association 
presided and introduced as first speaker, President 
Gary, who began by graciously expressing apprecia- 
tion of the members of the institute for the invita- 
tion to visit the proving ground and for the splendid 
program which was being carried out. 

“The Army,” said Judge Gary, “recognizes the 
importance of manufacturers of iron and steel in 
time of war and peace, for if the Army is to be 
efficient, the industries are likewise important in 
time of peace to help in developing means of mili- 
tary defense if and when it becomes necessary. A 
competent military force is the first essential for 
the protection and preservation of our great coun- 
try, and the iron and steel industry is ever ready 
to do its part in strengthening that military force. 
The Army is and should be always opposed to war, 
but always ready to fight if it becomes necessary. 
The soldiers most competent to fight are those who 
are strongest in maintaining peace but ready to do 
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MORE on nit more ae amend public 
will give attention to our steward- 
ship. We should not resent nor disre- 
gard honest or deserved criticism. Even 
though sometimes, through lack of in- 
formation or because of vicious motives, 
there may be unjust criticism, if it is 
based on a fragment of truth there 
should be no objection on our part.— 
From President Gary’s address. 
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their full duty when the call of their country comes. 

“It is not becoming of me,” added Judge Gary, 
“to say much about what we of the iron and steel 
industry did during the great war. But I may say 
that from the time the Secretary of War and the 
Secretary of the Navy asked us to mobilize the in- 
dustry in the cause of our country until the last 
gun was fired, we never failed in doing our utmost 
and we now renew our pledge of allegiance and our 
promise to serve our country whenever the call may 
come. At such a time, we shall be proud to follow 
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the lead of such soldiers as we see here today, 
such gentlemen of high character. I can promise 
that you can depend upon members of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute.” 

Charles M. Schwab spoke briefly, referring par- 
ticularly to the patriotism of the iron and steel 
plants, and in conclusion Major-General C. C. Wil- 
liams, Chief of Ordnance, thanked the members of 
the institute for their visit and for their promise 
of support of the Government. 


The Institute Papers 


The papers were of the usual high order. At 
the conclusion of his address, President Gary made 
an appeal to the members not to leave the room. 
He urged them to stay and hear the papers which he 
said had been prepared with great care by able men 


The Price of Unpreparedness 


Before introducing Judge Gary at the meeting at Aberdeen, Bene- 
dict Crowell, president of the Army Ordnance Association, read the 


following statement: 


“The Central Powers mobilized 22,850,000 men and inflicted 
22,090,000 casualties on the troops of the Allied Powers; 


“The Allied and Associated Powers mobilized 42,189,444 men and 
inflicted 15,405,000 casualties on the Central 


Unpreparedness! 


“It is for us to take action so that the 
again be without reasonable preparedness. 


“This is the sole aim of the Army Ordnance Association, and we 


invite you to assist in the patriotic work.” 


and were worthy of attention. While he realized 
that in the past there had been some excuse for 
members not remaining throughout the sessions ow- 
ing to the difficulty of hearing some of the authors 
who read papers, this condition no longer obtained 
on account of the amplifiers having been installed. 

As a result of Judge Gary’s request, the attend- 
ance in the morning was unusually large, but the 
attendance at the afternoon session was about the 
Same as in past years. A paper by Col. T. C. 
Dickson, commanding officer Watertown Arsenal, on 
“X-Ray Examination of Metals,” attracted much 
favorable comment, especially on account of the 
very pleasing way in which the subject was pre- 
sented. Colonel Dickson spoke extemporaneously 
and used many lantern slides. His address will be 
given more fully later. Chang Yu Wang, the author 
of a paper on “The Economics of the Iron Industry 
in China,” was unable to be present, but his paper 
was read. It contains some original suggestions 
in regard to methods of figuring prices of ore. 


Banquet Address of Earl of Birkenhead 


The banquet on Thursday evening was attended 
by 1290 members and their guests. President Gary 
presided and gave at some length an account of the 
long and eminent career of the Earl of Birkenhead, 
formerly Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. 
The earl is a man of great frankness and force of 
character and his address was listened to with the 
keenest interest and frequently applauded. Speak- 
ing as one who occupied a highly important position 
as minister in the English Government during the 
World War, and was thoroughly familiar with all 
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of the inside history of that great conflict, hy 
viewed the war, the Peace Conference and pres 
conditions in a highly interesting and enlighten 
manner. In beginning, he paid a tribute to \ 
Schwab, who sat at his side, saying that he kn: 
how much in a financial way Mr. Schwab wo 
have benefited by accepting an offer to make 
supplies for enemies of the Allies, but that he ch 
to devote all his energies to helping the caus 
those who were fighting Germany. Lord Birk 
head then spoke of the attitude of the United Stat 
saying he had no complaint to make because t} 
country had not entered into the war at an earli: 
date, as he realized that it was best for the count 
not to become engaged in the war until its actio: 
was an expression of “the whole national mind.” 
He believed that it would have been a tremendow 
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error had the United States become a belligerent 
before the country was united and enthusiastic in 
the cause. 

Lord Birkenhead said that he did not conside) 
it profitable to debate the question, “Who won the 
war?” The French, the Italians, the Belgians, even 
the New Zealanders, might make a very good argu- 
ment to show that they won the war, but he did not 
hesitate to say that the adhesion of the United 
States to the cause of the Allies at the critical time 
destroyed the morale of the German nation, includ- 
ing not only the soldiers but the officers of the 
German Government. “This,” he said, “was because 
when your men began to come over, the Germans 
slowly came to realize that your infinite resources 
had become available for their enemies. They saw 
that when the soldiers of the United States came 
in millions, there would be, if necessary, more 
millions and then more millions and still more 
millions to take the places of those who fell fighting. 
They saw that to continue the war was hopeless.” 
The earl discussed the debt problem and referred 
briefly to the League of Nations and the Inter- 
national World Court, saying that he was not an 
idealist and doubted whether the court or league 
could effect the results hoped for by their advocates. 

Lord Birkenhead spoke at some length of the 
Peace Conference and said that he appreciated the 
position of the United States in not ratifying the 
treaty, as he believed that such a course would not 
be in harmony with the traditions of the country. 
He said: “England reluctantly adopted the proposi- 
tions made by the great executive of your country 
because to infer that the principles which he advo- 
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cated were not those of the country would have 
been to insult your President.” 

In conclusion the speaker made an eloquent ap- 
peal for united action of English-speaking nations, 
saying that in such action lies the hope of the 
future of civilization. 

Hussein Alai, the Minister of Persia to the 
United States, spoke at great length in regard to 
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his country and its relation to the United States, 
making an appeal for American technical and finan- 
cial assistance for Persia in its efforts to rehabili- 
tate itself. 

In accordance with a time honored custom, Mr. 
Schwab was the last speaker. With some new 
stories and his old earnestness, he closed the pro- 
gram of the evening. 


The Visit to Aberdeen Proving Ground 


Greatest Gun in United States Fires Shell Many Miles—Bombs Dropped 
from Airplanes—Demonstration of Tanks and Tractors 


HE visit of the members of the American Iron and 

Steel Institute to the Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
about 26 miles from Baltimore, was made upon invita- 
tion of the Army Ordnance Association, the trip being 
by special train after the banquet Thursday night. 

The visitors were entertained at the service build- 
ing where three meals were served, and every detail 
of the elaborate program was carefully planned and 
skilfully carried out under the auspices of the associa- 
tion with direct supervision of Col. W. H. Tschap- 
patt, commanding officer. The grounds are very large, 
being approximately 16 miles long and four miles wide, 
and it was necessary to go from one part to another 
by train and in automobiles. The site was selected 
in 1917 and its achievements in 1918 were of very great 
value. The first shot was fired Jan. 2., 1918, and ac- 
tivities were at their height when the armistice was 
declared on the following Nov. 11. 

The members of the institute first witnessed the 
firing of one round of the 16-in. gun, the largest in the 
United States. It has a range of 28 miles. After 
hearing its mighty roar and inspecting its marvellous 
electrical equipment, the members inspected a 14-in. 
gun, the latest development in “railroad artillery,” and 
also the largest which is believed practicable to 
construct. This gun, which weights about 75 tons and 
has complete electrical as well as hand control, fired 
one shell. The visitors next had their attention called 
to the armor plate which had been penetrated by an 
armor piercing projectile. They then witnessed the 
firing of the 8-in. howitzer, the 3-in. anti-aircraft gun, 
the dropping of the demolition bombs, the destroying 
of balloons by aircraft guns and the demonstration of 
movements of tanks and tractors. 

An historical exhibit of field pieces which had been 
used in the United States Army from the time of the 
flintlock of 1776 down to the World War was inspected 
with keen interest. The exhibit was assembled from 


different parts of the United States by Captain L. M. 
Bricker, after much study of the history of guns. 

Late in the afternoon came the demonstration by 
the battery of the Sixth Field Artillery, which fired 
shrapnel at fixed targets and put up a smoke barrage. 

The visit to the museum was one of the most in- 
structive features of the day. One feature of this 
museum consists of machine shops which were mounted 
for service in the war and actually rendered very im- 
portant services. Similarly mounted shops are now in 
use in the Army. 


The Display of Tanks and Tractors 


The display of tanks and tractors indicated not 
only the kind of activity carried on during the war 
but also the developments which have been recorded 
since the armistice. The tanks and tractors dashed 
or lumbered about the big rough field in an amazing 
way, showing how obstructions which could not possibly 
be overcome by ordinary automobiles were matters of 
no importance to these implements of war. An ex- 
tremely interesting model was the medium tank of 
1921, a post-war development by the War Department 
embodying the ideas on tank design as determined by 
the war. This medium weight tank has the armor 
and armament of the large tanks combined with the 
mobility of the light tanks, in addition to speed greatly 
increased over that of either of the wartime light or 
heavy tanks. The maximum thickness of the armor is 
1 in. on front and turret, the other armor being % to 
4 in. thick. The tank is equipped with a Liberty engine. 
A radio-directed 6-ton tank which was developed 
during the war and extensively used was operated with 
commands from a radio station on “the main front.” 
A 2'%-ton tractor, model 1908, equipped with a Cadillac 
touring car engine and having a road speed of 15 miles 
per hour, attracted much attention as it dashed around 
among the tractors and tanks of slower movement. 


Events of the Day at Aberdeen 


One Round with 16-in. Gun on Barbette Carriage. 

One Round with 14-in. Gun on Army Railroad Mount, 
Model 1920. 

Firings of 8-in. Howitzer, Model 1920, with Split Trail 
and 155-mm. Gun on Self-propelled Mount, Mark IX. 

Firings with 3-in. Antiaircraft Gun, Model 1918. 

Firings at Two Balloons by Aircraft Machine Guns. 

Dropped Two 600-lb. Demolition Bombs. 

Small arms and Infantry weapons, including the various 
aircraft and infantry armament. Certain types of 
guns and material demonstrated. 

Many rounds fired at night, bringing down balloons— 
Searchlights used. 


Tanks 
Medium tank, model 1921; medium tank, model 
1922: Mark VIII tank with stroboscope; radio-directed 
6-ton tank. 
Tractors 
Two and a half ton, model 1920, towing 75-mm. gun, 
model 1897, and limber; 2%-ton tractor, model 1918; 
2%-ton tractor, model 1918, with increased cooling 
system, including coils for cooling crank case oil; 
2%-ton tractor, model 1918, with Liberty truck engine; 
best “30” towing 4.7-in. gun, model 1906; Holt T-35 
towing %-ton trailer; Pavesi (Italian) towing 3-ton 
trailer; Fordson tractor with Hadfield-Penfield adapter 
towing cargo carts, model 1923; Fordson tractor with 
standard wheels towing cargo carts, model 1923; 5-ton 
artillery tractor towing 155-mm. howitzer and limber; 
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the lead of such soldiers as we see here today, 
such gentlemen of high character. I can promise 
that you can depend upon members of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute.” 

Charles M. Schwab spoke briefly, referring par- 
ticularly to the patriotism of the iron and steel 
plants, and in conclusion Major-General C. C. Wil- 
liams, Chief of Ordnance, thanked the members of 
the institute for their visit and for their promise 
of support of the Government. 


The Institute Papers 


The papers were of the usual high order. At 
the conclusion of his address, President Gary made 
an appeal to the members not to leave the room. 
He urged them to stay and hear the papers which he 
said had been prepared with great care by able men 


The Price ot Unpreparedness 


Before introducing Judge Gary at the meeting at Abe rdeen, Bene- 
dict Crowell, president of the Army Ordnance Association, read the 


following statement: 


“The Central Powers mobilized 22,850,000 men and inflicted 
22 090,000 casualties on the troops of the Allied Powers; 


“The Allied and Associated Powers mobilized 42,189,444 men and 
inflicted 15,405,000 casualties on the Central Powers—The Price of 


Unpreparedness! 


“It is for us to take action so that the United States will never 


again be without reasonable pre paredness. 


“This is the sole aim of the Army Ordnance Association, and we 


invite you to assist in the patriotic work.” 


and were worthy of attention. While he realized 
that in the past there had been some excuse for 
members not remaining throughout the sessions ow- 
ing to the difficulty of hearing some of the authors 
who read papers, this condition no longer obtained 
on account of the amplifiers having been installed. 

As a result of Judge Gary’s request, the attend- 
ance in the morning was unusually large, but the 
attendance at the afternoon session was about the 
same as in past years. A paper by Col. T. C. 
Dickson, commanding officer Watertown Arsenal, on 
“X-Ray Examination of Metals,” attracted much 
favorable comment, especially on account of the 
very pleasing way in which the subject was pre- 
sented. Colonel Dickson spoke extemporaneously 
and used many lantern slides. His address will be 
given more fully later. Chang Yu Wang, the author 
of a paper on “The Economics of the Iron Industry 
in China,’”’ was unable to be present, but his paper 
was read. It contains some original suggestions 
in regard to methods of figuring prices of ore. 


Banquet Address of Earl of Birkenhead 


The banquet on Thursday evening was attended 
by 1290 members and their guests. President Gary 
presided and gave at some length an account of the 
long and eminent career of the Earl of Birkenhead, 
formerly Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. 
The earl is a man of great frankness and force of 
character and his address was listened to with the 
keenest interest and frequently applauded. Speak- 
ing as one who occupied a highly important position 
as minister in the English Government during the 
World War, and was thoroughly familiar with all 
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of the inside history of that great conflict, he ye. 
viewed the war, the Peace Conference and present 
conditions in a highly interesting and enlightening 
manner. In beginning, he paid a tribute to My. 
Schwab, who sat at his side, saying that he kney 
how much in a financial way Mr. Schwab would 
have benefited by accepting an offer to make wa; 
supplies for enemies of the Allies, but that he chose 
to devote all his energies to helping the cause of 
those who were fighting Germany. Lord Birken- 
head then spoke of the attitude of the United States, 
saying he had no complaint to make because this 
country had not entered into the war at an earlie: 
date, as he realized that it was best for the count) 

not to become engaged in the war until its action 
was an expression of “the whole national mind.” 
He believed that it would have been a tremendous 





error had the United States become a belligerent 
before the country was united and enthusiastic in 
the cause. 

Lord Birkenhead said that he did not conside) 
it profitable to debate the question, ““Who won the 
war?” The French, the Italians, the Belgians, even 
the New Zealanders, might make a very good argu- 
ment to show that they won the war, but he did not 
hesitate to say that the adhesion of the United 
States to the cause of the Allies at the critical time 
destroyed the morale of the German nation, includ- 
ing not only the soldiers but the officers of the 
German Government. “This,” he said, “was because 
when your men began to come over, the Germans 
slowly came to realize that your infinite resources 
had become available for their enemies. They saw 
that when the soldiers of the United States came 
in millions, there would be, if necessary, more 
millions and then more millions and still more 
millions to take the places of those who fell fighting. 
They saw that to continue the war was hopeless.” 
The earl discussed the debt problem and referred 
briefly to the League of Nations and the Inter- 
national World Court, saying that he was not an 
idealist and doubted whether the court or league 
could effect the results hoped for by their advocates. 

Lord Birkenhead spoke at some length of the 
Peace Conference and said that he appreciated the 
position of the United States in not ratifying the 
treaty, as he believed that such a course would not 
be in harmony with the traditions of the country. 
He said: “England reluctantly adopted the propos!- 
tions made by the great executive of your country 
because to infer that the principles which he advo- 
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cated were not those of the country would have 
been to insult your President.” 

In conclusion the speaker made an eloquent ap- 
peal for united action of English-speaking nations, 
saying that in such action lies the hope of the 
future of civilization. 

Hussein Alai, the Minister of Persia to the 
United States, spoke at great length in regard to 
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his country and its relation to the United States, 
making an appeal for American technical and finan- 
cial assistance for Persia in its efforts to rehabili- 
tate itself. 

In accordance with a time honored custom, Mr. 
Schwab was the last speaker. With some new 
stories and his old earnestness, he closed the pro- 
gram of the evening. 


The Visit to Aberdeen Proving Ground 


Greatest Gun in United States Fires Shell Many Miles—Bombs Dropped 
from Airplanes—Demonstration of Tanks and Tractors 


HE visit of the members of the American Iron and 

Steel Institute to the Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
about 26 miles from Baltimore, was made upon invita- 
tion of the Army Ordnance Association, the trip being 
by special train after the banquet Thursday night. 

The visitors were entertained at the service build- 
ing where three meals were served, and every detail 
of the elaborate program was carefully planned and 
skilfully carried out under the auspices of the associa- 
tion with direct supervision of Col. W. H. Tschap- 
patt, commanding officer. The grounds are very large, 
being approximately 16 miles long and four miles wide, 
and it was necessary to go from one part to another 
by train and in automobiles. The site was selected 
in 1917 and its achievements in 1918 were of very great 
value. The first shot was fired Jan. 2., 1918, and ac- 
tivities were at their height when the armistice was 
declared on the following Nov. 11. 

The members of the institute first witnessed the 
firing of one round of the 16-in. gun, the largest in the 
United States. It has a range of 28 miles. After 
hearing its mighty roar and inspecting its marvellous 
electrical equipment, the members inspected a 14-in. 
gun, the latest development in “railroad artillery,” and 
also the largest which is believed practicable to 
construct. This gun, which weights about 75 tons and 
has complete electrical as well as hand control, fired 
one shell. The visitors next had their attention called 
to the armor plate which had been penetrated by an 
armor piercing projectile. They then witnessed the 
firing of the 8-in. howitzer, the 3-in. anti-aircraft gun, 
the dropping of the demolition bombs, the destroying 
of balloons by aircraft guns and the demonstration of 
movements of tanks and tractors. 

An historical exhibit of field pieces which had been 
used in the United States Army from the time of the 
flintlock of 1776 down to the World War was inspected 
with keen interest. The exhibit was assembled from 


different parts of the United States by Captain L. M. 
Bricker, after much study of the history of guns. 

Late in the afternoon came the demonstration by 
the battery of the Sixth Field Artillery, which fired 
shrapnel at fixed targets and put up a smoke barrage. 

The visit to the museum was one of the most in- 
structive features of the day. One feature of this 
museum consists of machine shops which were mounted 
for service in the war and actually rendered very im- 
portant services. Similarly mounted shops are now in 
use in the Army. 


The Display of Tanks and Tractors 


The display of tanks and tractors indicated not 
only the kind of activity carried on during the war 
but also the developments which have been recorded 
since the armistice. The tanks and tractors dashed 
or lumbered about the big rough field in an amazing 
way, showing how obstructions which could not possibly 
be overcome by ordinary automobiles were matters of 
no importance to these implements of war. An ex- 
tremely interesting model was the medium tank of 
1921, a post-war development by the War Department 
embodying the ideas on tank design as determined by 
the war. This medium weight tank has the armor 
and armament of the large tanks combined with the 
mobility of the light tanks, in addition to speed greatly 
increased over that of either of the wartime light or 
heavy tanks. The maximum thickness of the armor is 
1 in. on front and turret, the other armor being % to 
4 in. thick. The tank is equipped with a Liberty engine. 
A radio-directed 6-ton tank which was developed 
during the war and extensively used was operated with 
commands from a radio station on “the main front.” 
A 2%-ton tractor, model 1908, equipped with a Cadillac 
touring car engine and having a road speed of 15 miles 
per hour, attracted much attention as it dashed around 
among the tractors and tanks of slower movement. 


Events of the Day at Aberdeen 


One Round with 16-in. Gun on Barbette Carriage. 

One Round with 14-in. Gun on Army Railroad Mount, 
Model 1920. 

Firings of 8-in. Howitzer, Model 1920, with Split Trail 
and 155-mm. Gun on Self-propelled Mount, Mark IX. 

Firings with 3-in. Antiaircraft Gun, Model 1918. 

Firings at Two Balloons by Aircraft Machine Guns. 

Dropped Two 600-lb. Demolition Bombs. 

Small arms and Infantry weapons, incltding the various 


aircraft and infantry armament. Certain types of 
guns and material demonstrated. 


Many rounds fired at night, bringing down balloons— 
Searchlights used. 


Tanks 
Medium tank, model 1921; medium tank, model 
1922: Mark VIII tank with stroboscope; radio-directed 
6-ton tank. 
Tractors 
Two and a half ton, model 1920, towing 75-mm. gun, 
model 1897, and limber; 2%-ton tractor, model 1918; 
2%-ton tractor, model 1918, with increased cooling 
system, including coils for cooling crank case oil; 
2%-ton tractor, model 1918, with Liberty truck engine; 
best “30” towing 4.7-in. gun, model 1906; Holt T-35 
towing %-ton trailer; Pavesi (Italian) towing 3-ton 
trailer; Fordson tractor with Hadfield-Penfield adapter 
towing cargo carts, model 1923; Fordson tractor with 
standard wheels towing cargo carts, model 1923; 5-ton 
artillery tractor towing 155-mm. howitzer and limber; 
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10-ton artillery tractor towing 155 mm. G. P. F.; Topp- 
Stewart tractor towing 3-ton convertible wheel and 
track-laying trailer. 


Motor Carriages 


Seventy-five-mm. gun motor carriage; 155-mm. gun 
motor carriage, model 1921; 155-mm. gun motor car- 
riage, model 1920 (Christie); motor carriage, Mark 
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III, for 240-mm. howitzer; 240-mm. howitzer motor car- 
riage (St. Chamond), Mark IV and IVA. 


Cross-Country Trucks 


Six-wheeled Militor truck (with Chase type track) ; 
Dodge truck with Chase track; Nash with caterpillar 
adapters; Mark VII tractor caisson; roadless Mack 
truck; Christie Mack truck; cargo cart, model 1923. 


Mobilizing Industries in Preparedness Program 


Army Ordnance Association Meeting—Assistant Secretary of 
War Davis Tells of Plans for Allocating Plants 
Throughout the Country 


BUSINESS meeting of the Army OrdnanceAssocia- 

tion was held in the Administration Building at 
five o’clock, presided over by its president, Benedict 
Crowell, formerly Assistant Secretary of War. The 
objects of the association were explained and a num- 
ber of new members were added to the roll. 

Finally, as last number on the program, came the 
night firing on the main front. Many balloons were 
sent up, located by searchlights and promptly brought 
to earth, thrilling the spectators and bringing forth 
many outbursts of applause. 

Assistant Secretary of War Dwight Davis stated 
that an Army and Navy Board is in existence for 
allocating plants as between the Army and Navy and 
that his office has allocated some 3000 industrial plants 
to particular supply branches which, in turn, have 
allocated them to various districts. This statement 
was given as one of the many efforts being made in 
connection with plans for industrial preparedness in 
which the iron and industry essentially is a 
dominating element. Proper control records for the 
purpose of coordinating procurement are being worked 
out, the assistant secretary said. 

“But, above all, efficient personnel to carry out 
the plans is an absolute necessity,” he said. “Each 
chief of a supply branch and the staff of the assistant 
secretary will need many men of ability, well trained 
through either Army schools or industrial experience, 
or, much better, through both to accomplish the desired 
objective satisfactorily. The Army is concentrating 
on a schooling system to train its supply officers in 
the war plans and in the proposed methods of execut- 
ing them, but the regular officers can man only a small 
part of the organization in time of war. Business 
men, engineers, reserve officers, in fact, just such men 
as you gentlemen of this institute Riut~,~% will 
have to do the bulk. I sincerely hope, therefore, that 
you will keep up your interest in the great problem 
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of preparing the country industrially for a maximum 
war effort because upon its sound solution may depend 
the saving of billions of dollars, thousands of human 
lives, and the economic welfare of the entire nation.” 

The assistant secretary divided the problem of 
industrial mobilization into three main questions: 
“What must we procure?” “Where can we procure?” 
and “How will we procure?” Answering the first 
question, he said that the seven supply branches into 
which the Army is divided have practically completed 
the calculations of the requirements by months, amount- 
ing to some 23,000 major and 700,000 total items. 

“If from these we subtract our reserves, we defin- 
itely define our quantity procurement program and this 
can be worked out to develop in turn the quantities 
of steel, copper, nitrates, powder, explosives, etc., re- 
quired,” said the speaker. 

The answer to the second question was said to be 
dependent upon the ability of the country to produce. 
It was declared that it is the desire of the War De- 
partment to spread the industrial load throughout the 
country on the basis of the country’s industrial capabili- 
ties. With this view in mind, the country has been 
divided into districts and each chief of a supply branch 
is endeavoring now to ascertain through his chief of 
district the ability of that district to help him solve 
his war problem. The answer to the “How will we 
procure” was said to involve among many other ques- 
tions the matter of standardized war contract forms, 
and the assistant secretary said these are being worked 
out on the basis of World War experience after con- 
sultation with hundreds of business men. A _ sound 
and expeditious scheme for payments, it was asserted, 
is likewise being studied. Plans also were said to be 
given study to avoid conflicts between branches of the 
Army and between departments of the Government as 
to use of specific plants, and as to priorities in raw 
materials, power, labor, transportation, etc. 


President Gary Tells of Abolishing the Long Day 


Congratulates Institute on 


the 


Change—Praises_ President 


Coolidge—Is Mildly Optimistic as to Business Conditions 


RESIDENT GARY devoted a large part of his ad- 

dress to a history of the abolishing of the twelve- 
hour day in the iron and steel industry. He then made 
some general observations in regard to business policies 
and principles, saying that honest or deserved criticism 
should not be resented or disregarded, but that business 
should be so conducted that there could be no just 
cause for reproach. He then touched briefly on the 
troubled conditions in Europe, referred with much feel- 
ing to the death of President Harding and spoke in 
terms of high praise of President Coolidge, quoting 
from the words of the new President uttered in past 
years, particularly those relating to the enforcement 
of the law, to protecting the rights of the weak and to 


every man doing his part. In opening, Judge Gary 
said: 

“Hearty congratulations are extended to the mem- 
bers of the American Iron and Steel Institute. upon 
the abolition of the twelve-hour day in the iron and steel 
industry of the United States of America! Long years 
ago, before most of the business organizations repre- 
sented here today were created, the twelve-hour work- 
ing day became established. To quote the words of Mr. 
Smith, an intelligent, fair-minded workman connected 
with the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., at the 
annual meeting of the United States Steel Corporation, 
held in April, 1914: ‘The employer never established 
the twelve-hour day. Every working man who helped 
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to build up the iron business helped to establish it, and 
the refusal in many cases to grant the twelve-hour day 
would have been a sufficient cause for a walk-out many 
a time.’ The hours on duty were long, though the hard 
work was largely done by machinery, more and more 
so as improvements were installed; the compensation 
per day was comparatively large and the workmen, 
as a rule, insisted upon a continuance of the practice. 
Because a committee, appointed by the chairman of the 
Steel Corporation in 1911 and headed by the late Stuy- 
vesant Fish, recommended elimination of the twelve- 
hour day at its plants, provided the iron and steel 
industry generally would do likewise, the corporation 
actively and persistently took steps to carry into 
practical effect the recommendation referred to. The 
records of these efforts are preserved and are clear. 
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Pr may be assumed that President 
Coolidge will be governed by the 
same motives as those which have actu- 
ated an honorable and useful life. Con- 
sequently the prosperity of this country 
will apparently have cordial, appropri- 
ate and effective assistance from the na- 
tional Government, limited only by es- 
tablished rules and principles and the 
general welfare of all the people.— 
From President Gary’s address. 
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Considerable and increasing, though not satisfactory, 
success resulted, until the terrible World War was pre- 
cipitated, when larger and still larger demand for steel 
to supply war necessities, first for foreign nations and 
later for our own country, compelled the utilization by 
manufacturers of every facility available for largest 
production. In the dark days of military conflict, no 
one in this country objected to twelve hours’ work per 
day. The year after the armistice, for the first time, 
so far as your president recollects, gentlemen claiming 
to represent workmen demanded with many other 
things abolition of the twelve-hour day by the steel 
industry. This demand soon after became a slogan, 
used largely by gentlemen not in any way directly 
connected with manufacturing or with manual labor, 
but many of whom probably were influenced by good 
motives. The campaign that followed, the sometimes 
inaccurate representations and unjust accusations that 
were made, need not be mentioned, nor even remembered 
by those who suffered from unwarranted attack. We 
were helpless, for there was legitimately involved the 
question of propriety and desirability of continuing the 
twelve-hour day, and we were unwilling to do or say 
anything which could be construed as a defense of 
the twelve-hour day, which in our deliberations we had 
already admitted must be abrogated when and as cir- 
cumstances should permit. 

“From the date of the Fish report there has never 
been a statement by a prominent steel manufacturer 
in favor of the permanent continuance of the twelve- 
hour day in the steel industry, nor against its abolition 
whenever practicable. 

“Finally came the friendly words from that grand 
and good man who occupied the highest position in the 
greatest of all nations, the President of our own be- 
loved country. They are of record and are worth re- 
peating: ‘I know I need not tell you that I am utterly 
without disposition to meddle in affairs which are of 
no official concern to me. The story comes to me that 
you are contemplating the discontinuance of the twelve- 
hour day in the steel plants. I would be perfectly will- 
ing, if it seems desirable, to lend any consistent 
assistance in securing the acceptance of the principle 
in other large establishments. I am only writing to 
commend and tender any prudent assistance if you 
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really have this plan in mind and you think it desirable 
to have anything like a concerted effort in the direction 
of this important change.’ Then followed the dinner 
at the White House, attended by over 40 representative 
members of the iron and steel industry. Full report 
of this meeting was made at the annual meeting of the 
institute, May 26, 1922. It was then said and published: 
‘The President frankly told all of us what was in his 
mind. He said: “I declare I have no intention of inter- 
meddling or interrupting and, least of all, of injuring 
the iron and steel industry. I think there is a well- 
defined and perhaps a growing sentiment throughout 
the country against the twelve-hour day and in favor 
of its abolishment. It seems clear that this cannot be 
done successfully except by the concerted disposition 
and action of the industry. I think if we can con- 
sistently get rid of the twelve-hour day, it ought to be 
done, and that is as far as I go. If I can be of benefit 
it would be very agreeable to me.”’ We told the Presi- 
dent frankly all the facts, our difficulties and our 
desires. Then the president of the institute, at the 
White House, and at President Harding’s request, dic- 
tated a statement of the meeting for publication. 

“We pledged our cooperation with the President in 
the effort to eliminate the twelve-hour day in our in- 
dustry so soon as it should be practicable. 

“Gentlemen, that pledge has never been violated nor 
neglected nor its fulfillment unnecessarily postponed. 
Everyone familiar with all the facts will testify to the 
good faith and earnest endeavor of the industry. 

“Now that you have concertedly, with practical 
unanimity and with most remarkable promptness, 
relegated to the past a practice you did not 
inaugurate, but have been willing to recognize as un- 
desirable, you are entitled to praise for having risen 
to a great occasion involving, as we believe, no question 
of morals, but one that became a matter of public 
interest and concern. 

“Except for a moderate recession in the volume of 
our business, which at the psychological moment re- 
leased a large number of workmen, the change could 
not have been consummated without further delay. 
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W E shall probably be censured unduly 
and subjected to misrepresentation, 
as we sometimes have been in the past. 
We may be attacked by those who are 
vicious and unworthy, those whose mo- 
tives are selfish or corrupt. In the 
main, however, it is probable sooner or 
later we shall receive our just deserts, 
either because claims against us are 
justified or because, if not, the public 
will understand and properly decide.— 
From President Gary’s address. 
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“In bringing about this change we have met many 
obstacles, some very difficult. The full facts are not 
generally known. It is not necessary nor would it be 
useful to relate them at this time. We have been 
striving for the accomplishment of a change in business 
that would meet the demands of a sentiment, which was 
not one-sided or uncontroverted, as witnessed by 
volumes of letters we have received; and we are pleased 
and satisfied. 

“The outstanding factor which brought about the 
necessary concert of action, at the time it was secured, 
was the good-natured, positive influence of the Presi- 
dent, who comprehended our difficulties, and, though 
he hesitated to interfere, strongly urged a change in 
hours simply because he deemed it a matter of duty. 
His manner and method convinced everyone. familiar 
with the facts of his sincerity and friendship. He was 
strong because he believed he was tight. He made 
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friends, not enemies. We are glad that we gave heed 
to his advice and reciprocated his friendship, and that 
he was aware of this before his untimely and uni- 
versally lamented departure for a better world.” 


The Administration and Business 


In conclusion, President Gary said: 

“What is the disposition of the President concerning 
the affairs of the country? This is shown by a state- 
ment recently made by one occupying a prominent 
official position as follows: ‘It is very evidently the 
aim and effort of the Administration to encourage in 
every way policies in both business and politics which 
will tend to the elimination of agitation. The very 
evident desire in all governmental! quarters is to extend 
the fullest assistance to the constructive forces of the 
country. The removal of elements of uncertainty and 
of misgivings, and the stabilization of business condi- 
tions, are a constant aim, and the feeling among those 
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i. will be temporary interrup- 
tions, recessions, and there will be 
fluctuations, but the man of business 
courage, with a reasonably clear vision 
of the long future, pays little attention 
to temporary hesitation in business 
progress. He knows that the current 
of prosperity in the United States is so 
strong that even though it may be oc- 
casionally modified by unnatural or un- 
reasonable obstructions, this will result 
in accumulation of volume and force 
which will soon be overwhelming and 


stronger than ever’ before.—From 
President Gary’s address. 








most familiar with the reflections of the business 
situation is that substantial progress is being made 
along these lines.’ 

“It is also important to know the opinion of the 
Administration concerning the present trend of busi- 
ness. This likewise was referred to by the same 
authority already mentioned, as follows: ‘The impres- 
sion in Washington seems to be that industry through- 
out the country is proceeding on a commendably con- 
servative basis, with avoidance, so far as possible, of 
unnecessary advances in prices, or avoidable expansions 
which would engender keen competition for labor. With 
a continuance of this general attitude, it is felt that 
business should continue generally good for the re- 
mainder of this year. While there is reticence about 
making prophecies for the future, the general opinion 
seems to be that if this attitude continues there can be 
reasonable assurance of a projection of generally satis- 
factory business conditions at least well into next year.’ 
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It is believed these statements represent the mind of 
President Coolidge. 

“From these quotations and observations, the busi- 
ness men of this country may form an intelligent 
opinion as to what may be expected from the govern- 
mental administration concerning matters which at this 
time are of vital importance. 

“If the business men will do their part and co- 
operate with the President and his assistants in con- 
ducting their affairs in conformity with the high ideals 
which we believe actuate the President in the perform- 
ance of his duties as the chief executive, there is no 
reason to fear there will be a serious financial or 
commercial disturbance or depression during the next 
few months. 

“There are, as always, some hindrances to the 
natural progress and prosperity in the United States. 
Those patent tu everyone are the turbulent conditions 
in other countries, already alluded to; the unreason- 
ably high and burdensome taxes, national, State and 
municipal; the high costs of production, in some lines 
unconscionable; and the high costs of living, measur- 
ably, though not altogether, brought about by those who 
complain the most. 

“But there are many reasons for confidence in the 
economic future in this country, outside of those which 
are basic and permanent, including our enormous 
wealth and immense yearly income, which increases as 
the years go by. 

“For the calendar year the iron and steel industry 
will show considerable profit, though not as much as the 
capital invested should produce. The new orders are 
not up to productive capacity, but together with those 
heretofore accumulated, have resulted in large ship- 
ments. In some lines the demand for immediate con- 
sumption has been, and still is, in excess of the ability 
to supply. 

“It may be stated with confidence that the outlook 
is good. Inquiries for iron and steel are unusually 
large, many of them urgent. Purchases for railroad 
and general building purposes, for oil development and 
production, for canning purposes, for the automobile 
trade and many other lines are now very large as a 
total and from appearances may be expected to increase 
materially in volume during the next six months, unless 
something unforeseen shall be precipitated. 

“The actual purchasing necessities of our com- 
modities are very great at present, and there is plenty 
of money to pay for whatever is needed. It is up to 
business management in every line to take advantage 
of the opportunities offered. Let us have faith in the 
future and do our part, proceeding always with good 
judgment, prudence and within the limits of our re- 
sources, but steadily forward toward the goal of the 
prosperity which we know is ahead and will be greater 
than ever before.” 


Professor Pupin’s Tribute to Henry Marion Howe 


Memorial Services Held at Cathedral of St. John the Divine Attended 
by Members of Two Institutes and College Professors 


EMORIAL services to Henry Marion Howe, hon- 
M orary member of the American Iron and Steel 
Institute, and eminent metallurgist, were held at the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, Thursday afternoon, 
Oct. 25. The attendance included members of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute and members of the 
board of directors of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgical Engineers, of which Dr. Howe was 
a past president. Others in the congregation were 
Dean George B. Pegram and the faculty of the school 
of mines, engineering and chemistry of Columbia 
University, where, as professor of metallurgy, Dr. 
Howe won worldwide fame, and also a representation 


from the engineering faculty of New York University. 

The service was conducted by the Rev. Henry P. 
Veazie, precentor of the Cathedral. A special memorial 
anthem was sung by the full cathedral choir. Dean 
Howard C. Robbins and other church dignitaries par- 
ticipated. 

Michael I. Pupin, noted inventor and professor of 
electro-mechanics in Columbia, delivered the address, 
eulogizing Dr. Howe as one whose mental and spiritual 
attitude “put him in the rank of those great minds 
and souls which have made history by leading the 
intellectual and spiritual progress of man from chaos 
to cosmos.” Professor Pupin said: 
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“The ancient and venerable custom of showing rev- 
erence to the blessed memory of a precious life has 
more than ordinary significance when that life repre- 
sents one of the guiding lights in the history of hu- 
manity. Such a light was the life of Henry Marion 
Howe. Those who know him by his scientific achieve- 
ments know that his life is a shining light in the his- 
tory of science; those who had the good fortune to 
know him personally always felt that his great scien- 
tific achievements were the crowning result of splendid 
efforts of a superior mind guided by the light of a gen- 
erous heart and a pious soul. What his work means to 
science is recorded and known to all who treasure that 
knowledge; it is a record which will not be forgotten as 
long as the science of metallurgy has any meaning. 

“But the spiritual influence of the life of Henry 
Marion Howe is known only to those who had the good 
fortune to know him personally. I am one of these 
fortunates, and this memorial service offers me the 
rare privilege to refer briefly to a phase of that in- 
fluence which was known to me. Twenty-five years 
ago I became greatly interested in the magnetic prop- 
erties of steel. I consulted Professor Howe, who was 
then my colleague at Columbia University. One day I 
said to him: ‘If iron did not have the small magnetic 
permeability at low magnetization that it has all my 
efforts in theory and experiment in the domain of elec- 
trical power transmission problems would have no tech- 
nical value.’ And then I added: ‘It looks as if the 
good Lord had endowed iron with that remarkable 
property, in order to give a chance to a poor fellow 
like me.’ Howe looked at me with his wonderfully 
luminous eyes and said: ‘Yes, the good Lord endows 
all things with remarkable properties, apparently for 
no other purpose than to give us poor mortals a chance.’ 
I saw in these words a simple statement of the re- 
ligious creed of a great but very humble and pious sci- 
entist, to whom science meant a search for and a study 
of the remarkable properties of things which God cre- 
ated, and the knowledge of which gives us poor mor- 
tals a chance. This creed reminded me often of the 
scriptural words: 


Speak to the earth and the earth shall teach thee! 


and 
Learn the truth and the truth shall make thee free. 


“Howe always spoke to the earth, in order to learn 
from it the remarkable properties of its things, and 
when he had learned the lesson of this great teacher 
he was certain that he had gained knowledge which 
gives us poor mortals a chance, because it is the know]l- 
edge of truth which makes us free. Yes, Howe, I am 
sure, always considered the remarkable properties of 
things as God’s messages, the deciphering of which 
supplies us mortals with morsels of the eternal truth, 
and he firmly believed that he who is blessed with many 
morsels of the eternal truth is truly rich and prosper- 
ous: rich in wisdom and prosperous in things which feed 
the spirit and make it grow. No man was ever more 
loyal to his mission of deciphering the messages of God 
and no man was ever more eager to struggle for the 
physical, intellectual and spiritual freedom of mankind 
by feeding the spirit of man with morsels of God’s eter- 
nal truth than was Henry Marion Howe. 

“I quote now from a letter of Professor Sauveur, 
published six years ago, when the John Fritz medal 
was conferred upon Howe. The letter says: 


Howe has rendered to metallurgists an _ in- 
estimable service; and he alone could render it. 
Where most of us could see only chaos and obscur- 
ity. he is able to brine order. This, I 
think, is his greatest achievement—the marvellous 
coordination which he has brought into the science 


of metallography through his genius and his labor, 
tremendous in quantity, marvellous in lucidity. 

“The truth of these words never struck me more 
forcibly than during the last five years of Howe’s life. 
He was then an honorary chairman of the engineer- 
ing division of the National Research Council in Wash- 
ington. I watched his activity and marveled at his 
power of coordination. No other human power is as 
godlike as this power. It is the fundamental guide of 
the destiny of the world. 

“The Greeks of old believed that the world pro- 
gressed from chaos to cosmos, from disorder to law and 
order. The book of Genesis supports that ancient be- 
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lief, and modern science shows that all terrestrial 
organisms are endowed with a power cf coordination 
which transforms the non-coordinated forms of energy 
radiated to us by.the sun into coordinated forms and 
thus supplies a sustenance for all organic life on the 
earth. Cosmic energy moves from chaos to cosmos. 

“Remember that the showers which water the for- 
ests, the fields and the meadows; that the gay blossoms 
of the promising spring, and the mellow fruit of the 
golden summer season derive their stimuli of activity 
and life from the coordination of the energy conveyed 
to them by the radio messages which are broadcasted 
by myriads and myriads of atoms in the white hot sun, 
each atom indifferent to the activity of every other 
atom. This absence of coordination between the activ- 
ities of the atoms creates a chaos and these chaotic 
messages would have no meaning and would be lost 
forever, so far as our terrestrial world is concerned, if 
the terrestrial organisms were not provided with re- 
ceiving instrumentalities which are tuned to the wave 
lengths of the messages intended for them. The power 
of coordination inherent in our terrestrial organisms 
and which helps the world to rise from chaos to cosmos 
is, therefore, based upon the beautiful laws of reso- 
nance and harmony. 

“When we pass from the physical to the intel- 
lectual and spiritual world, we find there also a move- 
ment from chaos to cosmos, from disorder to coordina- 
tion. This, as Professor Sauveur points out, is beauti- 
fully illustrated in the scientific life work of Henry 
Marion Howe. There must be also a power which coor- 
dinates the non-coordinated mental and spiritual ener- 
gies in the messages conveyed to our minds and our 
souls by the thoughts and sentiments of other minds 
and souls. Why should we not believe that this 
power of coordination is also based upon resonance 
and harmony? Those who had the good fortune to know 
Howe personally feel, I am sure, just as I do, that his 
mental and spiritual attitude was that of resonance 
and harmony with his Creator and with the best thoughts 
of his fellowmen. That puts him in the rank of those 
great men who made history by leading the intellectual 
and spiritual progress of man from chaos to cosmos. 
I firmly believe that the coordinating power of these 
men was derived from being in tune with messages 
which are broadcasted from that great station which is 
the fountain of the eternal truth. When Newton coor- 
dinated the scientific achievements of his predecessors 
of many centuries before him and out of the chaos 
of known but apparently unrelated facts and principles 
he created the cosmos, the beautiful harmony of law 
and order of modern dynamics, he certainly was in tune 
with the messages conveyed to him by many minds of 
many centuries. One cannot contemplate this won- 
derful science without recognizing that there was a 
superhuman, a divine element of harmony in New- 
ton’s power of coordination. 

“When Moses coordinated the moral and ethical ex- 
perience of many, many centuries and formulated the 
ten commandments the work was so wonderful that the 
world believed it to be due to direct inspiration, a highly 
resonant message from heaven. When the vague 
moral principles of the many creeds and civilizations 
were coordinated and summed up in the words of a 
single sentence, ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself,’ the 
Christian world recognized in it a transcendental power 
of coordination, a heavenly harmony, which cannot be- 
long to any mortal man, and hence our firm Christian 
belief that its possessor, our Lord Jesus Christ, is the 
son of God. The Christian world recognized in it the 
expression of that heavenly spirit which compelled even 
the brutal Roman soldier to look up to the cross and 
exclaim: ‘Verily, verily, He is the son of God!’ 

“Let the blessed memory of Henry Marion Howe 
keep awake these ideas in our minds and thus 
strengthen us in the belief that humanity will always 
progress to higher and higher levels under the leader- 
ship of men who are in tune with the will of God and 
with the best of thoughts and sentiments of their fel- 
lowmen, and that some day man will live in an ideal 
democracy founded upon the divine doctrine, 


“‘Love thy neighbor as thyself. 


“That was the doctrine of Jesus Christ. 
lowed all his life by Henry Marion Howe.” 


It was fol- 








Temperature and Charpy Impact Value 
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WELVE different steels, of analyses as shown in 
Table I, were tested at twenty different tempera- 
tures and with different conditions of heat treatment. 
These followed a set of six steels, previously similarly 
tested. 

The material, received in rolled bars 1% in. square, 
was marked, cut up, heat treated and machined into 
test bars, having the dimensions as in Fig. 1. One 
test bar was taken from each end of each length of the 


Saw Cut 





Test 


Bar 


Fig. 1—Charpy Impact 
original bars received and tested in the annealed condi- 
tion and at atmospheric temperature to establish the 
degree of uniformity of each steel. 

Table II gives the foot-pounds absorbed in fractur- 
ing representative bars of the steel investigated, when 
in the annealed condition. The average foot-pounds 
and the mean divergence from the average, expressed 
in percentage of the average, are shown. These diver- 
gences run from about 3 per cent to 23 per cent. 

Temperatures of tests in deg. Fahr. were as follows: 
—80, —40, —20, 0, 15, 32, 50, 70, 90, 110, 130, 150, 
175, 200, 225, 250, 350, 500, 750 and 1000. Two test 
specimens were tested at each temperature. Tempera- 
tures below the atmospheric were obtained by im- 





mersing the test bars in a bath of acetone. The ace- 
tone bath was cooled to desired temperatures down 
to 0 deg. Fahr. by means of a calcium chloride solu- 
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Table I—Chemical Composition and Method of Manufacture 
Analyses in Per Cent 


Steel C Mn - Ss Si Ni Cr 
J 0.57 0.36 0.010 0.015 0.268 0.14 0.54 
K 0.38 0.18 0.018 0.022 1.460 23.75 7.08 
M 0.40 0.70 0.037 0.060 0.260 0.26 0.12 
N 0.56 0.31 0.013 0.025 0.190 1.15 2.28 
oO 0.11 0.35 0.019 0.022 0.210 3.76 1.39 
- 0.39 0.46 0.013 0.025 0.220 3.44 1.58 
R 0.22 0.52 0.010 0.021 0.235 0.09 0.91 
Ss 0.38 0.74 0.018 0.022 0.250 0.09 0.79 
= 0.23 0.75 0.010 0.031 0.410 trace 0.81 
U 0.44 0.71 0.023 0.021 0.455 0.24 0.77 
w 0.21 0.50 0.010 0.037 0.225 1.97 0.85 
x 0.49 0.34 0.020 0.022 0.165 1.76 0.99 


All were electric furnace steels except M, which was made in 
an acid open-hearth furnace. 

Steel J—Similar to the standard S.A.E. 
used for valves of internal 
Contains 1.51 per cent W. 

Steel K—A steel of the “Stainless” type. 

Steel — to S.A.E. No. 1040. A common structural 
steel. 

Steel N—A rather uncommon steel. 
and high duty parts. 

Steel O—Similar to S.A.E. No. 3312. A high nickel-chromium 
steel suitable for case hardening. 

Steel P—Similar to S.A.E. No. 3340. A high nickel-chromium 
steel suitable for high duty structural parts. 

Steel R—Similar to S.A.E. No. 6120. A chromium-vanadium 
steel suitable for case hardening. Contains 0.15 
per cent V. 

Steel S—Similar to S.A.E. No. 6140. A chromium-vanadium 
steel suitable for structural parts. Contains 0.15 
per cent V. 

Steel T—Similar to S.A.E. No. 5120. A case hardening steel, 
although carbon is slightly higher than commonly 
desired for this purpose. 

Steel U—Similar to S.A.E. No. 5140. 
parts. 

Steel W—Similar to S.A.E. No. 3220. 
case hardening but inferior 
less carbon. 

Steel X—Similar to S.A.E. No. 3250. 
parts. 
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No. 7260. Largely 
combustion engines. 


Can be used for gears 


Suitable for structural 


Sometimes used for 
to a steel containing 


Suitable for structural 


tion cooled by an ordinary ammonia refrigerating ap- 
paratus. The lower temperatures were obtained by 
direct addition to the acetone of carbon dioxide snow. 
Temperatures from 90 deg. to 350 deg. Fahr. were 
obtained by heating the test bars in a Freas constant 
temperature oven, and from 500 deg. to 1000 deg. Fahr. 
the test bars were heated in a Hoskins electric muf- 
fle furnace. 
Discussion of Results 


Table VI [not reproduced here] shows the average 
foot-pounds absorbed in the Charpy tests by each steel 
ateach temperature. These figures are also represented 
graphically in the curves plotted for each steel tested. 


Pe RC 


Table II—Impact Values in Foot-Pounds and Brinell Number of Annealed End Bars 


Test Steels 
Specimens J K N oO R Ss = U w xX 
re i ae a 463.9 378.9 455.2 392.2 1151.4 532.9 ae ver 495.3 438.1 
Dag Wekinte nated 121.2 552.9 378.9 448.3 482.1 844.5 510.4 573.2 322.4 552.9 395.5 
i) saad wip wi eheiatd 97.2 485.9 498.9 343.1 414.0 122.4 775.5 529.4 349.4 652.9 439.7 
S. <ch seen den 131.2 ae 112.6 608.5 412.3 880.5 610.3 624.1 307.9 544.2 370.6 
T. 553,90 5be seen 136.1 449.9 415.9 644.2 476.4 644.0 283.7 498.9 277.3 468.0 aiiins 
eae 98.4 467.7 400.3 485.2 438.1 642.2 666.5 552.9 280.4 552.9 397.0 
A ee 97.2 465.6 460.5 801.8 417.5 552.9 602.8 523.8 328.9 514.3 446.4 
Te iatp dibasic 94.9 536.5 203.4 518.4 472.6 742.1 599.2 642.3 290.0 525.7 463.9 
Div also ceunaeeen 121.3 460.5 382.1 754.4 446.4 515.0 527.4 567.5 281.9 429.4 415.8 
dR a. ins ogre Mion 137.5 490.4 474.6 608.5 —,* 781.5 610.3 608.5 309.5 463.9 414.0 
pee So 472.8 hie s pines . sews b wire seek 527.5 eS ies 426.1 
I eee 7 yi es va ottels ora a 498.9 wild mets 
Average ..... 115.0 484.5 370.6 566.7 439.0 687.6 571.9 558.8 305.2 509.9 420.7 
Percentage Mean 
Divergence 
from Average 13.7 5.2 22.9 20.5 6.1 2.8 15.1 73 6.6 7:3 5.2 
Brinell Number. 217 274 231 180 226 142 168 147 191 158 202 
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Fig. 2—Results Obtained on Three Plain Carbon Steels 
—G of 0.17 Per Cent Carbon, D of 0.36 Per Cent and 
E of 0,83 Per Cent 
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Fig. 3—-Medium Carbon Nickel Structural Steel B 
Compared with Medium Carbon Nickel-Chromium 
Structural Steel P, Both Steels Being Used for Gun 


Forgings 


A few steels have been selected for particular attention 
when grouped for comparison in similar classes, or as 
applicable to similar purposes. 

Fig. 2 gives a graphic representation of the results 
obtained on three plain carbon steels (Steels G, D and 
E of the previous investigation). The test results are 
from the material in both the annealed and heat treated 
conditions. Heat treatment of Steels G, D and E were 
as follows: 

Anneal: Steel G. at 1697 deg. Fahr.; Steel D, at 1652 deg.; 
Steel E, at 1553 deg. 

Heat Treatment: Steel G, heated to 1652 deg. Fahr., held 
one hour, quenched in oil; reheated to 1400 deg.; held 
one hour, quenched in oil; drawn at 500 deg. one hour, 
cooled in air. Steel D, heated to 1562 deg., held one hour, 
quenched in water; drawn at 1112 deg., held one hour, 
cooled in water. Steel E, heated to 1472 deg., held 
one hour, quenched in oil; drawn at 842 deg., held one 
hour, cooled in air. 

Carbon contents were 0.17, 0.36 and 0.83 per cent. 
At a temperature of zero and lower, there is practically 
no difference in resistance to impact, when these steels 
are in the annealed condition. At a temperature of 
100 deg. Fahr., the low carbon steel has a resistance 
to impact at least three times that of the 0.83 per cent 
carbon steel. At a temperature of 200 deg., the low 
carbon steel has a resistance to impact nine times that 
of the 0.83 per cent carbon steel. The very sudden and 
rapid increase in resistance to impact, in both the low 
and medium carbon steels in the annealed condition, 
occurs in the temperature range 100 to 200 deg. 

In considering the heat treated condition, it may be 
remarked that the low carbon steel had received a 
treatment corresponding to that received by the core 
of a case hardened article; the medium carbon steel, a 
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quench and a draw such as would be given when the 
material is used for structural parts. Comparing Steel 
G, the low carbon steel, in the heat treated condition, 
with the same steel in the annealed condition, 
it will be observed that the sudden rise in resistance 
to impact occurs in the temperature range—80 deg. to 
0 deg. Fahr. when the material is heat treated, where- 
as the rise occurred in the range 100 deg. to 200 deg. 
Fahr. when the steel was in the annealed condition. 
Similarly, the great rise in resistance to impact in the 
medium carbon steel occurs in a very much lower tem- 
perature range when the steel is heat treated than 
when the same material is in the annealed condition. 

Although many comparisons can be drawn from 
this group of curves, one outstanding feature is evi- 
dent, particularly in the medium carbon steel. The 
tensile properties of this steel in the annealed and heat 
treated states were as follows: 


Tensile 
Yield Point, Strength Elongation Reduction 
in Lb. in Lb. Per’ in 2 In. of Area 
Per Sq. In. Sq. In. Per Cent Per Cent 
Annealed ...... 35,500 71,500 25.6 39.2 
Heat treated.... 47,500 81,650 26.0 60.6 


Although heat treatment has not materially in- 
creased the tensile properties of the medium carbon 
steel, its resistance to impact at 100 deg. Fahr. has been 
raised more than ten times. 

On Fig. 3 are grouped a medium carbon nickel struc- 
tural steel (B) and a medium carbon nickel-chromium 
structural steel (P). Since steels of both of these 
compositions have been employed in the manufacture 
of gun forgings and other ordnance, they are of par- 
ticular interest. The nickel-chromium steel, repre- 
sented by the two upper curves on the graphs, was 
subjected to two heat treatments identical in every 
respect, with the exception of the rate of cooling from 
the final tempering or drawing operation, one set of 
test bars being quenched in water from the drawing 
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Fig. 5—Compared With Fig. 4, This Shows the Effect 
of a Double Quench After Carburizing the Same Three 
Case-Hardening Steels 
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temperature and the other set being cooled in the fur- 
nace. 

The tensile properties after heat treatments (the 
nickel-chromium steel having been slowly cooled from 
the drawing heat) were as follows: 


Tensile 
Yield Point, Strength Elongation Reduction 
in Lb. in Lb. Per in 2 In. of Area 
Per Sq. In. Sq. In. Per Cent Per Cent 
Nickel steel. 5 77,650 99,350 22.8 58.1 
Nickel-chromium 
DE a5 650 mass 87,350 100,000 24.3 67.7 


Resistance to impact of the nickel-chromium steel 
throughout all temperature ranges is superior to that 
of the nickel steel. When the nickel-chromium steel is 
quenched from the final drawing operation, the resist- 
ance to impact in the lower temperature ranges is 
decidedly increased. It has been the practice in this 
country to employ a plain nickel steel in the manu- 
facture of gun forgings, whereas certain foreign coun- 
tries have made extensive use of nickel-chromium alloy 
steels. 

Work at Watertown Arsenal has clearly demon- 
strated that nickel-chromium steels give satisfactory 
results when employed in gun forgings—if the steel 
has been properly made. With any given tensile prop- 
erty, the resistance to impact, particularly in the lower 
temperature ranges, is decidedly higher for nickel- 
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Fig. 6—Upper Curve Shows Results From Steel K, of 

Stainless Type. With Resistance Fully Maintained 

Throughout the Low Temperature Range. Lower 

Curve—Steel J—Shows Violent Fluctuations Below 

the Boiling Point of Water, With Substantial Uni- 
formity at Higher Temperatures 


chromium steels. Difficulties, however, encountered in 
making satisfactory nickel-chromium forgings are not 
inconsiderable, and it has been the general experience 
that the losses in process are considerably higher than 
when a straight nickel steel is utilized. 

There has also been introduced on Fig. 3 a curve 
showing the variation of resistance to impact of the 
simple nickel steel in the annealed condition. The 
much lower values obtained, particularly in the lower 
temperature ranges, when contrasted with the heat 
treated state, are to be noted. At a temperature of 
0 deg. the heat treatment given to this steel increased 
its resistance to impact approximately five times. At 
a temperature of 200 deg. Fahr. the resistance to im- 
pact was increased approximately twice. 

Fig. 4 represents results obtained from three case 
hardening steels after being subjected to a treatment 
corresponding to a carburizing operation followed by a 
single quench. Under these conditions the maximum 
resistance to impact is shown by the simple chromium 
steel. Next in order of impact value is the chrome- 
vanadium steel, while the chromium-nickel steel is de- 
cidedly inferior, particularly at lower temperatures. 
‘The chromium steel and the chrome-vanadium steel give 
values not very divergent. 

Curves in Fig. 5 represent results obtained from 
the steels previously discussed, after they have been 
subjected to a treatment corresponding to a carburiz- 
ing treatment followed by a double quench. The double 
quench has materially improved the behavior of the 
chrome-vanadium steel, particularly in the low tempera- 
ture range. Although the nickel-chromium steel has 
had its values improved in the lower temperature 
range, the chrome-vanadium steel is still decidedly supe- 
rior. 

As a matter of interest, Fig. 6 is also introduced, 
on which the results obtained from a steel of the “stain- 
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less” type are plotted. With this steel the resistance 
to impact does not decrease in the low temperature 
range and, in fact, is higher in the range—80 deg. to 
0 deg. Fahr. than elsewhere on the ‘temperature scale 
investigated. This behavior is in marked contrast to 
any of the other steels examined, and it is believed 
that this property in steels of this type may later 
prove of great service. 


Discussion 


H. J. French, physicist Bureau of Standards, Wash- 
ington, pointed out that in tests made at the Bureau it 
was found that the properties of steel between 70 deg. 
and 850 deg. Fahr, were functions of both chemical 
composition and the form of heat treatment to which 
the particular steel was subjected. Through the next 
250 deg. up to 1100 deg. Fahr. the properties of the 
steel were found to be dependent almost wholly upon 
the composition. Above 1100 deg. the composition 
proved to be of even greater relative importance in con- 
nection with the physical properties. These deductions 
were made as a result of 30 series of tests ranging 
from 70 deg. to 1100 deg. Fahr. 

Chromium may be said to be a key element in high 
temperature work. It appears to stiffen as well as to 
toughen the metal at all of the temperatures used in 
the general range of heat treatment. 

It is most important for designers and others to 
realize fully that the behavior of steel at common room 
temperatures is no criterion as to its behavior with a 
considerable departure from those temperatures either 
upward or downward. As a matter of fact, a series of 
steels having a definite order of values or strengths at 
room temperature may prove to have even a reverse or- 
der at high temperature. It is rare that the order is 
maintained through any considerable range. 


Japanese Orders Help Sheet Mill Operations 
at Youngstown 


YOUNGSTOWN, Oct. 30.—Representatives of inde- 
pendent steel makers in this territory indicate that the 
steel market is quiet, with incoming orders in insuffi- 
cient volume to maintain the current operating level. 
Some improvement is noted, though, in the demand for 
the lighter steel products, except sheets. Makers are 
not expected to open their books on 1924 business until 
the latter part of November, or some time in December. 

Virtually all district sheet makers participated in 
Japanese business placed recently, which while not 
profitable, nevertheless keeps rolling mills active and 
workmen employed. The Trumbull Steel Co. is re- 
ported to have shared somewhat liberally in this dis- 
tribution, and has been enabled in consequence to op- 
erate its sheet mill department at a high average rate. 

New business in recent weeks has been in better 
volume than during the corresponding period in Sep- 
tember, while bookings the last half of October ex- 
ceeded those in the first half. The improvement, how- 
ever, has not yet brought new business to the level of 
shipments, indicating a further decline in operating 
rates unless orders improve. 

Japanese requirements have been largely for the 
lighter steel products, such as sheets, bars and light 
structural shapes. 

Receding mill operations reflect the quietness in the 
finished steel markets. With the independents, pro- 
duction is not averaging above 70 per cent, while the 
Carnegie Steel Co. is operating its district plants 
around 85 per cent. 


Completed Federal highway projects in the 
United States have increased from 12% miles to 26,536 
miles, with an additional 14,000 miles under construc- 
tion and a further 6000 miles approved for construc- 
tion, since 1918, according to Roy D. Chapin, chairman 
of the board of the Hudson Motor Car Co., in an ad- 
dress before the Motor and Accessory Manufacturers 
Association in Boston. Adding the efforts of States 
and counties, the total mileage of improved highway 
in the United States reaches 350,000, or about one- 
eighth of the aggregate road mileage of the country. 
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Utilization of Blast 
Furnace Slag for 
Construction Purposes 


BY C. L. MC KENZIE 
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A’ the total quantity of pig iron produced annually 
in the United States is nearly 40,000,000 tons, it 
is closely approximate to estimate the amount of blast 
furnace slag produced in a year at 20,000,000 tons. This 
20,000,000 tons must be taken away or the furnaces 
must stop making pig iron. 

If put into the form of granulated slag and piled 
on the space occupied by the Woolworth Building 
{nearly an acre), this quantity would reach up 3 1/3 
miles, or about 22 times as high as the Woolworth 
Tower. Spread out level to a depth of 24 ft., it would 
cover 640 acres, or one square mile. Since, with rare 
exceptions, no low lying waste ground is available 
close to the furnaces, it follows that to dispose of the 
material in fills it would either have to be transported 
considerable distances, or piled up on ground already 
at usable levels. 

Slag is the second greatest product of a blast fur- 
nace. Without questioning that the purpose of furnace 
operation is to turn out good pig iron—and plenty of 
it—it is suggested seriously that it will pay to think 
also of the value of this second product. Much can 
be done to help toward a continued and more rapid 
increase in the quantity used commercially as a struc- 
tural material of value, rather than continue to treat 
it as a waste to be handled at continually growing 
cost. 

Prior to the beginning of the present century, only 
insignificant quantities of blast furnace slag were used 
in construction. In eastern Pennsylvania, and occa- 
sionally elsewhere, as far back as 1880, small quantities 
were used in unimportant concrete construction and, 
of course, it was used in crude form near the furnaces 
to make paths and driveways, just as any handy waste 
material would be used. Some of these roads remained 
long years afterward to prove the durability of slag 
as a road-making material. 

About 1895 to 1905 many steel companies began 
to use it in large quantities in concrete. It was used 
in about every type of construction for which concrete 
can be used; heavy and light mass foundations, includ- 
ing those under blast furnaces; walls and floor slabs, 
sewer pipes, coke ovens; stacks, including one 290 ft. 
high; water tanks and dams, exposed to dry, hot at- 
mosphere and to alternate drying and wetting, or to 
alternate boiling and cold water, and to all weather 
conditions with alternate freezing and thawing. 

Commercial slag plant equipment includes mag- 
netic separators. With these, and by hand, there is a 
recovery of the scrap iron, or “cinder scrap,” amount- 
ing in some cases to as much as 2 per cent and on 
the average to at least % per cent of the weight of 
the slag. At present prices this would mean a saving 
to the furnace companies of more than $500,000 an- 
nually. 

At present the yearly output (all used) of these 
“commercial” slag plants in the United States is about 
7,000,000 tons. Of this, the subdivision (varying from 
year to year) will average about as follows: 
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In the district within shipping distance of the slag 
crushing and screening plants, the amount of cement 
concrete placed each year will average at least 40,- 
000,000 cu. yd. Air-cooled blast furnace slag is used as 
the aggregate in about 1,750,000 cu. yd. of this. In 
the twenty years of development about 20,000,000 cu. 
yd. of concrete have been built, using air-cooled blast 
furnace slag as the aggregate, with practically a total 
absence of reports of failure. 


As an illustration of heavy service, the Curry Hol- 
low arch on the Monongahela Southern Railroad con- 
tains 23,000 cu. yd. of concrete in the 50-ft. arch spans, 
on which there is a double-track railroad fill more than 
100 ft. deep. Other structures on this industrial rail- 
road line, in which slag was used as the aggregate in 
the concrete, amounted to 100,000 cu. yd., including one 
retaining wall about 50 ft. high. Slag concrete was 
used also in lining the 1800-ft. double-track tunnel. 


Another use for which large quantities have deen 
required is in railroad ballast. In 1920 the Slag Asso- 
ciation compiled a list of 40 railroads, all of which 
were using more or less air-cooled blast furnace slag 
for ballast and at that time were consuming at an 
average of about 1,750,000 tons per annum. 


In other classes of road building 3,000,000 and more 
tons is the ordinary present consumption. One com- 
paratively new and little known type of bituminous slag 
paving (made of slag sand) has been used to cover 
the equivalent of 200 miles of improved 18-ft. high- 
way in one county, and something over the equivalent 
of 400 miles of 18-ft. highway of this one class alone 
has been laid in the United States in the 6 or 7 years 
since it was introduced. 

In the granulated form blast furnace slag finds less 
valuable—but still valuable—uses in several ways, 
most of which have not developed far, but promise 
much. One use that has been definitely worked out is 
in the manufacture of Portland cement, which requires 
in the established factories using it about 1,000,000 tons 
of granulated slag yearly. Its success here is no longer 
questioned. With the recent great increase in number 
of Portland cement manufacturing plants, and corre- 
sponding producing capacity, it may be a long time be- 
fore a further great increase in consumption of slag 
for this purpose can be expected. 

Probably another 1,000,000 tons is used to make 
driveways and back country roads, where traffic is not 
heavy and where lowest cost is essential, and for sim- 
ilar less important service. There is promise that suc- 
cessful building blocks and bricks can be made of 
granulated slag with an admixture of a small per- 
centage of other materials. In a few years this line 
might use 1,000,000 tons of granulated slag, and with- 
in 10 or 15 years perhaps 2,000,000 tons or more. 

It would thus appear that now (or within the near 
future) the commercial uses for blast furnace slag may 
consume one-half the production. What the total can 
become within the next ten years it would be venture- 
some to predict, but it is certain that it may be in- 
creased greatly and rapidly if its promotion and devel- 
opment be given sufficient forceful, carefully planned 
attention, with strong support from the furnace ep- 
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erators, including active cooperation in maintaining a 
satisfactory and uniform character of slag. 

One direction in which the furnace operators can 
help to make continually sure of avoiding complaints 
and objections to the use of slag is by rigidly insisting 
that ashes, coke dust, flue dust, sand, clay, stone screen- 
ings, coal dust and other refuse that accumulates 
around the furnaces shall be disposed of somewhere 
else than in the slag pit. Most of the waste materials 
mentioned are mineral and could cause little actual dam- 
age if mixed in with the slag. But they can cause im- 
mense damage and interference with the slag business 
when the inspector will not believe it possible to have 
good results with these foreign materials in. Especial- 
ly would the engineer fear bad results. 

Engineers also object to the lack of uniformity in 
the weight of the slag, due chiefly to the varying pro- 
portion of the “honeycomb” slag to the dense slag, free 
of gas pockets. Attention fo the lesser operating de- 
tails, such as the routine method of pouring the slag, 
and no doubt other small matters that can be discov- 
ered by observation—and that do not add real cost— 
will help to obviate this difficulty, and substantially 
reduce market resistance to the sale and use of blast 
furnace slag. 

One danger lies in the possibility of changes in fur- 
nace practice, particularly in the direction of using a 
calcite flux exclusively in preference to a dolomitic 
limestone, or to mixing a small percentage of dolomite 
with the larger percentage of straight calcite. Fur- 
naces in which the straight calcite stone is used pro- 
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_ paper entitled “X-Ray Examination of Metals” 
was the only one which was neither preprinted nor 
offered in manuscript form. The author, Col. T. C. 
Dickson, commanding officer, Watertown Arsenal, 
Watertown, Mass., delivered an address on the sub- 
ject which was largely an account of the work done 
at his plant in the development of this method of ex- 
amining steel castings. A large number of reproduc- 
tions of X-ray films were thrown upon the screen and 
explained by the speaker. He recounted the fact that 
a 300,000-volt apparatus was installed at the arsenal 
a few years ago, descriptions of which have already 
appeared in some of the technical journals recently. 
He recounted the method of application of the film and 
the Coolidge tube to various castings and stated that 
it had been possible to successfully make X-ray pic- 
tures of metal 1 in. in thickness after an exposure 
of 2 min., of metal 2 in. in thickness after an expo- 
sure of 5 min. and of metal 3 in. in thickness after an 
exposure of 30 min. This is regarded as the limit of 
this method of testing up to the present time. 

The films which were displayed showed the results 
of the examination of various castings made at the 
arsenal, such as muzzle brakes, grousers for artillery 
purposes, caps for both 2000-lb. and 1100-lb. demoli- 
tion bombs and other large castings. The reproductions 
showed how it has been possible to detect shrinkage 
cavities in all of these castings by means of the X-ray 
without destroying the casting, and also the detection 
of slag inclusions, blowholes and other defects. The 
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duce a slag that tends to disintegrate on exposure to 
the air and cooling to the extent of one-third, even one- 
half or more, of its volume. 

Practically it is impossible to use such a slag in a 
commercial way and it is fit only to be wasted. In 
granulated form, of course, a slag of this analysis is 
useful and perhaps for some purposes better than 
granulated slag from a furnace in which the flux used 
is dolomitic. But the commercial (or money) value of 
granulated slag is as yet insignificant even for the pur- 
pose for which it is actually used. The iron scrap sal- 
vage is also difficult or largely impossible when the 
slag is granulated. At present the greatest value is 
recovered from the slag in the hard, air-cooled form 
and the immediate possibilities of greatly increased use 
lie in this direction. 

Can the operator afford to neglect these possibilities 
of the use of a substantial percentage of the total slag 
to be disposed of, by insisting on producing “limey” 
slag through the use of straight calcite flux? Prac- 
tically, of course, it comes down to the question of 
whether the use of a certain percentage of dolomite 
or a dolomitic limestone really adds to the cost of op- 
erating the furnaces and to the corresponding cost of 
the pig iron. There seems to be a difference of opinion 
among blast furnace men on this point, but some have 
changed the flux from calcite to dolomitic limestone 
for the special purpose of guaranteeing usable slag for 
construction purposes. Some claim improved furnace 
operating results and lower cost resulting from mix- 
ing a percentage of dolomite with the calcite flux. 
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X-Ray Examination of 


Metals 


BY COL. T. C. DICKSON 
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method of procedure has been to produce one casting 
according to a molding practice which seemed the best 
for the casting and then to examine it with the X-ray. 
The result in each case has been the detection of defects 
which could be ascertained in no other manner. With 
this knowledge it has been possible to either change 
the method of molding or the gateing and heading of 
the casting, or also when necessary a redesigning of 
the pattern. It has even been possible to produce cast- 
ings lighter in weight than had ordinarily been ex- 
pected possible as a result of the X-ray examination. 
The results were pointed to as of extreme value to the 
work of the arsenal and applicable on a commercial 
scale in the foundry as well as in other phases of the 
metal industry. 


Discussion by Dr. Ancel St. John 


A brief discussion of the remarks of Colonel Dickson 
was contributed by Dr. Ancel St. John of the Union 
Carbide and Carbon Laboratories, Inc., Long Island 
City, N. Y. Doctor St. John corroborated many of the 
points illustrated by the speaker and then emphasized 
the fact that the use of the X-ray method of testing 
was not a question as to whether one could afford to in- 
stall such a tool but whether one could afford not to 
make use of it. He believed from his own experience 
that the advantages, which it was possible to obtain 
and which had been clearly pointed out by the speaker, 
were such that the employment of such an apparatus 
could not be dispensed with by modern industry. Doctor 
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St. John believed that while the present limitations of 
equipment, which it is possible to obtain, were such as 
to prevent the examination of metal any thicker than 
3 in., it would later be possible to obtain apparatus 
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Recent Developments 


in Steel Forgings 


BY JOHN L. COX 
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ITHIN the past few years, there has been a revo- 

lution in the construction of power plants. The 
reciprocating engine of 10,000 hp. has given way to the 
steam turbine of 87,000 hp. The public service steam 
boiler of 350 lb. pressure, of which a few were built in 
1922, is succeeded in 1923 by the boiler of 1200 lb. pres- 
sure. The 1500-lb. boiler is under consideration here, 
and an experimental boiler for 3200 lb. pressure is 
building in England. Such changes have required much 
consultation. 

In many other directions units are being designed 
with parts exceptional in size or quality, which must 
be submitted to the steel manufacturer before confi- 
dence can be felt that they are procurable. 

Again, a knowledge of the obtainable may make 
possible designs employing to advantage steel forgings 
in place of the more commonly used steel castings in 
parts of great size and weight, or encourage the grow- 
ing tendency to employ the alloy steels in place of car- 
bon steel in highly stressed forgings much larger than 
those in which their use has been customary, or in- 
fluence a decision in favor of substituting hardened and 
ground forged alloy steel for chilled cast iron in rolls 
for cold rolling metals. 


Alloy Steel Forgings 


By the companies manufacturing armor, chrome- 
nickel steel has for many years been made into plates 
of great size, and most elaborate heat treatments have 
been devised to produce in them the qualities necessary 
for successful ballistic test. For this use, advantage 
has been taken of the exceptional toughness of this 
alloy steel rather than its possibilities for high tension 
test figures, which are those largely employed in the 
manufacture of parts for automotive engines. Today, 
industry is availing itself of the widely variable prop- 
erties of this alloy, or similar alloys, in forgings of 
considerable size. 

A notable instance of this is in the recent introduc- 
tion of the use of chrome-nickel steel for columns of 
hydraulic presses, where carbon steel proved too weak 
and it was impossible to increase the diameters. Such 
columns are in successful operation today as large 
as 24 in. in diameter and over 36 ft. long. A 
treatment giving about 115,000 lb. per sq. in. tensile 
strength, 85,000 Ib. per sq. in. yield point, 21 per cent 
extension in 2 in. and 55 per cent reduction of area, 
has answered well. 

Chrome-nickel and chrome-vanadium steels find em- 
ployment in a recently constructed 32-in. built-up con- 
tainer for an extrusion press. The liner is a forging 
of chrome-vanadium steel fully heat-treated and mod- 
erately drawn back. The inner member of the con- 
tainer is of chrome-vanadium steel of 110,000 Ib. yield 
point and the outer member of chrome-nickel steel of 
130,000 lb. yield point, the several pieces assembled 
under shrinkage similarly to a built-up gun, so that 
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which would insure the examining on a commercial 
scale of objects at least 5 in. thick. The possibilities 
and advantages which would result from this realiza- 
tion were evident. 
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when the appliance is working under full pressure of 
47,400 lb. per sq. in. no part bears over 61,000 lb. per 
sq. in. fibre stress. 


Hardened Steel Rolls 


Another interesting field in an active stage of de- 
velopment is the manufacture of hardened steel rolls. 
Formerly, nearly all cold rolling of strip and sheet 
metal was done with chilled iron rolls. In steadily in- 
creasing volume these are being replaced by heat- 
treated, hardened, slightly drawn, ground and polished 
rolls of alloy steel, usually chromium, chrome-vana- 
dium, chrome-molybdenum, chrome-vanadium-molybde- 
num, or chrome-tungsten-vanadium. Fully hardened 
rolls of these alloys may be made much harder than 
chilled iron rolls; the hardness runs m the neighbor- 
hood of 110 to 115 scleroscope. They take a much 
higher finish, produce a correspondingly better surface 
on the product, and are reasonably long lived if treated 
properly, as they deserve to be, for they are among the 
highest expressions of the steel maker’s art. 

Today rolls about 25 in. in diameter by 40 in. in 
length of body are readily supplied in the hardest 
grades, and rolls as large as 28 in. by 120 in. can be 
furnished with scleroscope readings of about 80, or 
over. No doubt, in time, skill and equipment will be 
available to produce these large rolls with a sclero- 
scope hardness of over 100. 

In some cases, remarkable results have been secured 
in rolling hard wire by the use of properly designed 
rolls of high-speed steel. Though not so hard by the 
scleroscope as the other type, Brinell readings are dis- 
proportionately high, and the metal of the roll does not 
indent and groove as readily as does the harder metal 
of the usual compositions. 


Crankshafts 


While no new principles have been developed in the 
manufacture of crankshafts of which I am aware, their 
production has been much facilitated by a new machine 
tool invented in Denmark. It consists of two opposed 
milling heads on horizontal shafts carried by housings, 
each with three adjustments and feeds at right angles 
to each other. Between them, over a pit, is a driven 
table provided with vise jaws adjustable toward each 
other and .with reference ‘to the axis of the table. 
Clamped between these jaws in a vertical position, ad- 
justed properly with reference to their axes, the pins 
and webs of a crankshaft can be machined all over by 
the revolving cutters controlled by the feeds provided 
by the housings or by the revolution of the table. 
There results a great economy of time in the machin- 
ing. 

Large Hollow Drawn Forgings 


In this field there have been very interesting devel- 
opments both as regards size and character of forgings. 
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Recently there have been devised means for increasing 
the yield of gasoline from crude oil by the application 
of cracking methods. Depending upon the original 
character of the oil, this increase may be as much as 
13 fold. The oil is heated to about 875 deg. Fahr. under 
500 to 600 lb. pressure while circulating through tubes 
in a furnace, and flows to a large insulated cylinder 
where the completion of the cracking operation takes 
place. This cylinder, or reaction chamber, must stand 
heat, pressure, corrosion by sulphur in the oil, and be 
absolutely leak proof, for the gasoline under high pres- 
sure is well above its ignition point. The use of forged 
steel cylinders for this purpose has met with signal 
success. 

I have alluded to the high pressure carried by the 
latest boilers. A Babeock & Wilcox boiler building for 
the new Weymouth Station of the Edison Illuminating 
Co. of Boston has approximately 19,743 sq. ft. of heat- 
ing surface and will furnish about 110,000 lb. of steam 
per hour at a maximum pressure of 1200 lb. per sq. in. 
The cross drum of this boiler is a forged steel cylinder 
48 in. inside diameter, 56% in. outside diameter and 
34 ft. total length over the ends, which are closed in 
to take a 12-in. by 16-in. manhole cover. This is one 
of the largest hollow forgings ever made; the forged 
weight is 162,000 lb., requiring an ingot of 262,000 lb. 
to allow for scrap and losses. The billet was cut hot 
from a 78-in. octagon ingot, was stood on end and upset 
to about 96 in. in diameter, had a 23%-in. core removed 
with a hollow punch, was expanded to about 50 in. in 
inside diameter, drawn on a mandrel to 45 in. inside 
diameter, 58% in. outside diameter, annealed, tested, 
machined inside and out, and after closing-in is to be 
reannealed, have the throat machined to 11% in. inside 
diameter and the exterior of the head trued up. 


Large Solid Forgings 


So far as I am aware, with the single exception of 
the new armor plate press at the idle naval armor 
plant at Charleston, W. Va., there has been no very 
large forging press built in the United States for a 
number of years past, and the agreement for the limi- 
tation of armament, by practically ending for 10 years 
the manufacture of armor plate and heavy guns, makes 
improbable any increase of their number in the imme- 
diate future, but this lack of material progress has 
been offset by a great increase in manipulative skill, 
so that today it is possible to handle large masses and 
produce forgings of unprecedented dimensions with the 
equipment at hand. 

Experience has shown, both in England and the 
United States, that solid forgings of large diameter, 
even of soft steel, may contain internal transverse 
cracks cutting across the axis, and sometimes running 
to within a few inches of the surface. Such forgings 
might drop in two in the lathe when deeply turned, al- 
though apparently perfectly sound had less metal been 
removed. If proper precautions be taken in casting, 
handling, forging and treatment, such cracks are not 
produced, but as a check upon the makers the most en- 
lightened buyers of such large forgings are today re- 
quiring the drilling of an axial hole in diameter suffi- 
cient to permit the introduction of a bore searcher 
(2 in. is about the minimum diameter) by which the 
interior surface of the mass can be easily viewed and 
its soundness verified. This should be made a regular 
requirement, both for the buyer’s and the maker’s 
protection. No reputable maker would wittingly send 
out such a defective forging, but if the buyer will not 
authorize boring the piece he has only the reputation 
of the maker as a guaranty of its soundness, unless 
magnetic or X-ray testing can be developed to include 
such sizes. 

From our early childhood, most of us have been 
familiar with a toy called the gyroscope, but it re- 
mained for Elmer G. Sperry of New York to make 
practical use of its uncanny powers. He has applied 
them in many different and most ingenious ways, one 
of which is of interest to us. He has produced gyro- 
scopes ef great proportions which are used to stabilize 
vessels, damping their tendency to roll. The rotating 
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body is a steel flywheel, or rotor, of uniform density, 
accurately machined, most delicately balanced and 
mounted to revolve in a horizontal plane. 

For a large vessel, such a rotor becomes of great 
size. Two such rotor disks measure 12 ft. 6% in. in 
diameter by 16% in. thick each. 

Shortly before the World War began, the Midvale 
Steel Co. began construction of a 20,000-ton forging 
press. The entablature was to consist of two main steel 
castings bolted together. After the first half of the 
entablature had been cast, various considerations led 
to a decision to substitute nickel steel forgings for the 
carbon steel castings first planned. The decision re- 
sulted in a modification of the design. No such design 
could have been confidently elaborated without knowl- 
edge that its main components were procurable. The 
forging was 12 ft. wide in the center, about 9 ft. wide 
at the ends, 4 ft. thick at the column bosses, decreasing 
to 1% ft. thick at the center, and about 28 ft. overall. 
This forging weighed 289,000 lb. and was produced 
from an ingot of the general type of the 324,000 lb. in- 
got weighing 458,000 lb. 

The press of which this forging is to form a part 
has not been completed. It awaits a call from engi- 
neers of the country for forgings larger than those 
entering into its own construction, since the treaty for 
the limitation of armament has for the present ended 
the work for which it was originally designed. 


Discussion by T. D. Lynch* 


It has been my pleasure to assist in some of the de- 
velopments referred to by Mr. Cox in his interesting 
and timely paper, not as a producer of forgings, but 
as a consumer, interested in the development and man- 
ufacture of turbo generators and other important uses 
of forgings, with particular reference to high-speed 
turbine service. 

The tendency in the development of turbine work 
has been for higher speed together with greater di- 
ameters, both of which are limiting factors in the pro- 
duction of large turbo units. The maximum stresses 
permissible for plain carbon steel have already been 
exceeded and the alloy steels are now being exten- 
sively used. 

These developments have been along two general 
lines: First, that of increasing the size of the forg- 
ings and, second, that of increasing the quality of the 
forging. 

Large forgings introduce many complications, one +f 
which is that of internal stresses on account of the 
large mass involved, These stresses may be the re- 
sult of piping or shrinkage cavities, segregation, cool- 
ing or heating of ingot, or the result of the forging 
operation. 

One of the limiting features in these developments 
was that of available machinery, presses and equip- 
ment for handling and forging large masses. The fact 
that manufacturers are no longer making armor and 
ordnance renders available these mighty presses for 
this more useful commercial work which Mr. Cox has 
described, so that we are now able to use these presses 
for the production of these relatively new types of 
forging for commercial purposes. 

One of the most important features connected with 
the success of this development, from our point of 
view, has been that of being permitted to test the 
material in a manner that is really representative. It 
has been our policy at all times to make tests on forg- 
ings in the direction of the maximum stresses to which 
these forgings are subjected in service. In turbo field 
development this makes it necessary to take the tests 
in a radial direction. 

The point which Mr. Cox brings out of having al} 
large forgings hollow bored is of the utmost importance 
and we are firmly of the opinion that all large mas- 
sive forgings should be so bored and the centers thor- 
oughly examined by some periscopic means to insure 
the absence of piping, cavities or cracks within the 
forging. It has come to our attention that the failure 
of large forgings often starts from the center and an 
examination of fractures has clearly shown that the 
starting nuclei of these failures were due to piping or 
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other flaws and it is surprising to realize how stresses 
are intensified about an apparently small defect. 
Referring to the application of forgings for high 
steam pressure, I wish to call attention to the fact 
that steel under stress subjected to these high steam 
pressures such as 3200 lb. and correspondingly high 
temperatures will be very much reduced in tensile 
properties; for example, steel subjected to a tempera- 
ture corresponding to 1500 lb. steam pressure is equal 
to approximately 600 deg. Fahr., while a pressure of 
3200 lb. will correspond to practically a dark glowing 
heat and tests that have been conducted on the physi- 
cal properties of steel at different temperatures are 
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quite conclusive in that the physical properties fall off 
very rapidly after a temperature of approximately 600 
deg. Fahr. has been reached, so that in going up to 
3200 lb. pressure a temperature will be reached where 
all normal steels would lose perhaps 50 per cent of their 
value. 

Mr. Cox’s paper brings to us very clearly much of 
the important progress made in heavy commercial forg- 
ings in recent years, and it is very evident that equal 
care must be exercised in the manufacture and testing 
of forgings for commercial use as has been given to 
the manufacture of ordnance, and thus advance civ- 
ilization and further the interests of mankind. 








President Coolidge’s Attitude Toward Indus- 
tries of the Country 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 30.—It was made clear at the 
White House last Friday that President Coolidge does 
not propose to call a general conference to discuss the 
industrial situation. The statement was made to refute 
reports to the effect that “key men” in the various in- 
dustries would be summoned to Washington to confer 
with the President. It was made known that the Chief 
Executive does not believe that this step is necessary, 
as industrial leaders frequently are in Washington and 
call at the White House. The President makes inquiry 
of these leaders as to what the Government can do to 
assist the industrial situation and often asks the views 
of industrial leaders concerning current matters. It 
was also stated that there are times when the Presi- 
dent is informed of petty persecutions by Government 
agents which injure industry and he generally takes 
such information under advisement. President Cool- 
idge has made particular effort to acquaint himself 
with conditions in all lines of industry by consulting 
with representative men. 


Detroit Foundrymen Discuss Pig Iron Quality 
and Cupola Practice 


Following a dinner and entertainment in the Adams 
room of the Hotel Tuller the Detroit Foundrymen’s 
Association listened to an address, “The Blast Fur- 
nace in Relation to the Cupola,” by E. J. Lowry, metal- 
lurgist Hickman-Williams & Co., Chicago. 

The speaker brought out the difference in irons 
made in a coke furnace and a charcoal furnace. The 
subject was treated from the angles of the relation in 
the designs of the two types of furnaces, their respec- 
tive burdens and the effect of the two classes of fuels 
upon the resulting product through their effect in the 
reduction of the ores and scrap used in the stacks. 

It was pointed out that due to the operating condi- 
tions in various furnaces the irons produced were not 
always of equal quality. The factors entering into the 
merits of pig iron were brought out in a discussion of 
blast volumes, temperatures, and pressures, together 
with the type of burdens used in the furnaces. These 
elements were shown to affect the total carbons con- 
tained in the resulting pig iron. 

The quality of the pig iron produced was said to 
govern the amount of scrap which a cupola mixture 
could carry in melting iron for foundry use. By virtue 
of this fact some foundries melting one quality of iron 
could use more scrap in its charge in the cupola than 
another foundry using a different pig iron. The amount 
of scrap used in the foundry charges was also shown 
to be influenced by the analysis of the mixture enter- 
ing the cupola. 

The discussion of this latter phase brought out the 
question of silvery iron. The speaker argued that it 
was better to use this grade of iron in the lower silicon 
contents, 5 per cent to 8 per cent, than to use the higher 
silicon contents, 12 to 14 per cent. Illustrations were 
given to carry this point and it was generally agreed 
that such was the case. 

Following the lecture discussions of the subject and 
~ of American foundry practice were entered into by the 


members and the speaker. The question of the control 
of carbon in the cupola was brought out by the speaker 
and debated by Messrs. Wilson, Rayner and Putman. 
It was finally concluded that the height of the coke bed 
in the cupola influenced the carbon pick-up and the 
iron. It was also shown that uniformity in the cast- 
ing work in a foundry was more easily attainable by 
the use of a charge which equaled the “tap.” 


American Locomotives in France 


According to an article by M. Lunier, inspector of 
equipment, Paris-Orleans Railroad, American-made 
locomotives have proved as successful in operation in 
France as in America. In 1921 this railroad placed in 
service 50 Pacific type locomotives equipped with super- 
heaters. Comparing these with French locomotives, the 
author stated: 

“These locomotives require very little maintenance 
and are greatly appreciated on this account by the 
engine drivers and master mechanics. Tests confirm 
the results obtained by American railroads with two- 
cylinder Pacific locomotives. This type promises ex- 
cellent service on French roads. These locomotives are 
simpler and have a smaller resistance to movement 
than the four-cylinder compound locomotives. Their 
fuel consumption has been less, but this may be due 
to their higher superheat.” 


Increase in the Coal Rates Approved 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 30.—Passing upon a complaint 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in a opinion handed 
down last Thursday held that rates of soft coal made 
by the West Virginia Railroad Commission in compari- 
son with those of the Panhandle part of the Pennsyl- 
vania system should be increased 6 cents a ton while 
6c. and 7c. should be taken from many interstate rates. 
The association complained that rates from mines in 
Allegheny and Washington counties served by the Pan- 
handle to points in West Virginia were unjust and un- 
reasonable and to the advantage of mines in Ohio. 


May Build Steel Plant 


The award of a contract for the construction of a 
mile of dock bulkheads for the 1000-acre site recently 
purchased by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
at Hammond, Ind., is interpreted as forecasting the 
possible early erection of a steel plant at that location. 
The building of the bulkheads is probably the initial 
move in the dredging of the Indiana Harbor ship canal 
to the steel plant site. The bulkheads are to be in- 
stalled by the Great Lakes Dredge & Dock Co. of Chi- 
cago, at a cost of $250,000. 


An arrangement has been effected whereby the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., Newport 
News, Va., takes over the future hydraulic turbine 
business of the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland 
and Akron, Ohio, including patterns, data, patents and 
complete records. 








Farm Implement Industry Not Well Sold 


Price Level Ratio with Automobiles Not Understood by 
Farmer—Excess Capacity Has to Find Work— 
Greater Durability Reduces Later Sales 


} ] ATIONAL problems, both political and economic, 
that tend to affect industrial activities, as well 
as problems particularly affecting their own 

industry and that of the farmer, were discussed at the 

thirtieth annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Farm Implement Manufacturers, held at the 

Statler Hotel, Cleveland, Oct. 24 to 26. Various con- 

structive suggestions were made for helping the indus- 

try. Figures were quoted to show that the farmers’ 
financial condition is improving and politicians were 
blamed for circulating misleading information indi- 
cating that the farming industry is in a bad way. It 
was pointed out that farmers this year have been 
liberal buyers of all commodities except implements. 

Speakers urged a campaign of education to show the 

farmers that implement prices are reasonable, con- 

sidering manufacturing costs, and to convince them 
of the need of keeping their equipment up to date in 
order to reduce the cost of farming. 


Reducing Manufacturing Costs 


J. B. Bartholomew, president Avery Co., Peoria, IIl., 
in his opening address as president of the association 
said that implement manufacturers have done about 
everything possible in the past few years to reduce 
manufacturing costs, but that little has been done 
in reducing selling costs. He referred to the economic 
condition of the farmer, high wages, high freight 
rates, the exodus from the farms and the sympathetic 
talk that has been going around for some time in 
behalf of the farmer, who he said must be placed on 
a more profitable basis. He declared that implement 
manufacturers should do something to help the farmers 
reduce their production costs by making better farm 
equipment, and that the farmers should reduce their 
labor and production costs by doing more work with 
mechanical equipment. In this connection he referred 
to a probable low fuel cost for the coming year, which 
would reduce the cost of operating farm tractors. 
Pointing to some figures indicating that the farmers 
are buying more automobiles than farm implements, 
he declared that the automobile is the first on the list 
of a farmer’s requirements. 


Increased Durability of Instruments 


“Some Problems of the Manufacturer” was the sub- 
ject of a paper prepared by Alexander Legge, president 
International Harvester Co., and read by C. A. Ranney 
of that company. Mr. Legge declared that one of 
the basic problems which farm equipment manufac- 
turers have to face is excess factory capacity. When 
the acreage under cultivation was increasing, the 
demand for farm equipment was in excess of what 
can be hoped for with business on a mere replacement 
basis, which is all that now can be expected for some 
time. Furthermore, with men leaving the farms 
because they can earn more at other occupations, a 
shrinkage of farm population may be looked for. 
Implement manufacturers themselves have contributed 
to the reduced demand for farm machinery by chang- 
ing from wood to steel construction and increasing 
its durability, the efficient usefulness of most imple- 
ments being now double what it was 20 years ago. 
With present prices, the unit cost of farm implements 
will probably figure less today than in the old low- 
price days, when calculated on the life of the machine 
or the number of acres it tills. 

“However much we may theorize or reason as to 
the causes leading up to the present situation,” con- 
tinued Mr. Legge, “nobody will dispute the fact that 


we cannot hope to employ profitably all the facilities 
now in existence for producing farm machinery, and 
that the idle expense or excess investment represented 
in capacity not needed is one of the serious problems 
of the manufacturer. No doubt some other use will 
be found for much of the shop capacity now standing 
idle. In fact, there is progress being made now in 
converting some of this capacity to other uses. 
“Extreme fluctuations in demand for farm imple- 
ments have doubtless contributed to the over-expan- 
sion of manufacturing facilities. We implement manu- 
facturers have been all too keen to increase our facili- 
ties to a point where we could take care of maximum 
requirements of heavy buying years, ignoring the fact 
that these heavy buying periods are the exception 
rather than the rule. Another element which the 
implement manufacturer must consider in making 
plans for future trade is thé part the automobile is 
taking in the economic life of the American -farmer. 


Relative Prices 


“Perhaps the automobile manufacturer is doing 
a better job of selling than the implement manufac- 
turer. At any rate, he has the decided advantage of 
having no past history to contend with in the matter 
of prices. In a recent publication a prominent auto- 
mobile manufacturer made the proud boast that 
his particular make of automobile was now reduced 
in price to 20c. a lb. About that same time, the 
average wholesale price of farm machinery had ad- 
vanced to a little over 10c. a lb. When we con- 
sider how largely both industries draw on the same 
source of raw material supply and compete in the 
same market for labor, it becomes a question of how 
it is going to be possible for the implement manu- 
facturer, out of almost identically the same material, 
and with the same class of labor, to sell farm im- 
plements so far below the price that the same material 
and labor bring in the form of an automobile. 

“It is my notion that widespread criticism of imple- 
ment prices is not the fault of the farmer so much 
as of the implement manufacturer and dealer. Farmers 
as a class have not had experience in manufacturing 
and cannot be expected to know the relative manufac- 
turing cost of a plow and an automobile. Being a 
newcomer in the field, the automobile never established 
low price levels during the days of low-cost produc- 
tion which the implement industry passed through a 
number of years ago. Naturally the farmer forms 
his opinion of our prices by comparing the figures of 
today with those prevailing 15 to 30 years ago. He 
has no such basis for comparison in the case of the 
automobile. 

Influence of Labor Cost 


“Tt is clearly the obligation of the implement manu- 
facturer and retailer to give the farmers the essential 
facts as to the difference in price levels, and this 
should not be difficult to do. The cumulative labor 
content in every implement you gentlemen make is 
at least 80 per cent of the cost of the goods, and 
when you ask the farmer to compare the wage level 
that he has to pay for help on the farm with that of 
20 years ago and apply the same ratio of increase to 
the 80 per cent labor content in the manufactured 
tool, you have fully accounted for the difference in 
price. 

“We need to do a better job than in the past in 
presenting to the farmer the facts that determine 
our costs and prices, and in showing him the true 
relationship between our prices and those of the other 
commodities he buys. We must show him, as we can 
do, that we have no more control over the economic 
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factors that shape our costs and prices than he has 
over his own costs of production.” 


Foreign Trade in Implements 


W. H. Stackhouse, general manager French & 
Hecht, Davenport, Iowa, in a paper on “Certain Aspects 
of Present Business Conditions,” discussed foreign 
trade, wages, immigration, the railroads and other 
national problems. In referring to the foreign trade 
he said that, with the exception of England, the ex- 
change against the American dollar is practiccally 
prohibitive in most European countries. “On the other 
hand,” he said, “South America, and particularly the 
Argentine, with its far less unfavorable rate of ex- 
change, is largely a buyer of finished or manufac- 
tured products, which makes it a particularly attrac- 
tive market for the manufacturers of farm operating 
equipment to cultivate and secure as a permanent cus- 
tomer. During the first six months of this year our 
exports to Great Britain declined 7 per cent under the 
similar period of last year, while the value of our 
shipments to the Argentine showed an increase of 
31 per cent, or approximately $14,000,000. 

“Tt should be particularly encouraging to the farm 
implement industry to realize that exports of imple- 
ments, in July this year, were over $5,600,000, the 
highest since February, 1921; and for the first seven 
months of the present year our implement exports 
were in excess of $28,000,000, or more than double 
those for the corresponding period of 1922. Again, 
the total exports of farm implements for the 12-month 
period ended June 30, 1923, amounted to $37,738,458, 
or nearly double those of the previous year. 

“Department of Commerce statistics to the effect 
that, during the first six months of the present year, 
we exported $22,500,000 worth of agricultural ma- 
chinery, including over 10,000 tractors. or a gain of 
131 per cent over the similar period of the previous 
year, is particularly reassuring. 


Farmers’ Condition Not Desperate 


“While the farmer is to some extent the victim 
of an unbalanced industrial situation, his condition, 
with the exception of the single crop or wheat farmer, 
is anything but desperate. The price of corn, oats, 
hogs and wheat are higher than they were a year 
ago, while the gross receipts of American farmers 
during this year will approximate $15,000,000,000, or 
$1,000,000,000 more than last year, and about $2,000,- 
000,000 greater than in 1921. The Department of 
Agriculture shows that the composite production of 
ali crops for 1923: will equal 97.4 per cent of the 
average for the 10-year period. 

“Since 1920° Congress has created adequate credit 
facilities covering long periods for the farmers, who 
have availed themselves to the extent of many hundred 
millions of dollars, a substantial portion of which loans 
have been liquidated. Hence it seems that only the 
farmer who grows nothing but wheat, which approxi- 
mates but 6 per cent of farm revenue, is seriously 
affected at this time, and it seems but common sense 
for all farmers to aim to balance production with 
demand, and prudently to diversify their crops rather 
than depend upon unsound and futile legislation, includ- 
ing governmental price fixing, as most economic ills 
are not susceptible to legislative correctives.” 


Railreads 


Speaking of railroads Mr. Stackhouse mentioned 
their high taxes, meager net returns, great expendi- 
tures for equipment and improvements and threats 
of certain members of Congress to amend the trans- 
portation act, adding: 

“It would seem the height of wisdom and prudence 
te discontinue railroad baiting, and instead to en- 
courage railroad executives to solve their own prob- 
lems, in a practical manner, and to operate their 
properties as economically as the burdens already in- 
flicted upon them by politicians will permit, without 
further unnecessary governmental interference. 

“One of the most irritating factors in dislocating 
the country’s industrial equilibrium, is the weakness 
usually displayed by governmental agencies function- 
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ing in employment disputes; they usually ignoring 
entirely the equities involved, and instead proceed- 
ing along the lines of least resistance, arriving at a 
compromise which, besides being unfair, is extremely 
expensive to industry and to the general public. 

A notable instance is the regrettable timidity, char- 
acteristic of professional politicians, displayed by the 
Federal Coal Commission. When attempting to handle 
the threatening bituminous coal strike, last year, it 
yielded weakly to every demand of the unions, includ- 
ing a continuance of war-time wages. A similar injus- 
tice recently was imposed on the public in the settle- 
ment of the anthracite miners’ strike.” 


Selling the Industry 


In a paper on “Our Public,” Findley P. Mount, 
president Advance-Rumely Co., La Porte, Ind., includ- 
ing in “Our Public” not only the users of farm ma- 
chinery but all those who benefit among the public 
at large, declared that the implement manufacturers 
are not using the daily press properly to advertise 
their wares. Comparing the farm implement with the 
automobile he pointed out that the press is sold on 
automobiles and no other industry in the world has 
ever had so much news publicity. The farmers’ bal- 
ance sheet shows that he was better able to buy in 
1923 than in 1922 and that he has purchased liberally 
from every other industry except the farm implement 
industry. There may be many reasons for this but, 
in the speaker’s opinion, one outstanding reason is 
that the farm implement industry has been content 
to sell itself and its product in a prosaic way to the 
users alone. The manufacturers have assumed that 
not only the farmer but the public realize the difference 
in farming with antiquated tools and with up-to-date 
tools, with inefficient machinery and with efficient ma- 
chinery. 

Without blaming the newspapers, the speaker said 
that whatever is lacking is chargeable to the imple- 
ment manufacturers, in their failure to comprehend 
the magnitude of their public and to use their best 
efforts to sell the public on their idea. The message 
to put across is the message of better and more profit- 
able farming. It is the message of producing two 
blades of grass at less expense than one was produced 
before. It is the message of helping to solve the 
cotton problem of the South, the wheat problem of the 
West, the corn problem of the corn belt and other 
problems of the farmer. He declared that the wider 
use of more up-to-date farm equipment would increase 
the yield, lower the cost and turn losses into profits. 


What Has to Be Made Up 


“It is estimated that the farmers are today more 
than $1,000,000,600 short of their normal purchases 
of farm machinery, while the Department of Agricul- 
ture estimates that from $8,000,000,000 to $12,000,000,- 
000 worth of new equipment is needed on the farm 
in the next 10 years to equip and to replace a large 
percentage of worn-out and repaired implements that 
are losing more than the cost of a néw set of tools, 
through loss of time and efficiency. If this is true, 
is there any wonder why there are complaints that the 
cost of preduction is so high that there is no profit in 
farming?” 

The speaker pointed out that invidious comparisons 
have been made between the prices of farm equipment 
and automobiles, which were unfair. Politicians have 
been preaching to the farmer and the public that 
farming is a totally hopeless enterprise; the nation’s 
agricultural balance sheet proves the falsity of this 
assertion. These misleading statements have created 
a feeling in the public mind against the stability and 
security of agriculture. Individual efforts have been 
made to correct these false impressions but, because 
the effort was individual, it could not hope for real 
success. 

“It takes organized effort,” said Mr. Mount, “a 
well directed campaign, to set right before the public 
what has so often been set wrong; a campaign backed 
by the whole industry, calling to its support all the 
talent of the industry, and having all the effort that 
the national organization can put behind it; not a 
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campaign to promote the use of this or that particular 
tool; not a tractor vs. horse campaign; not a campaign 
to sell machinery at all, but a campaign to sell the 
public the industry itself, the good that it is doing, 
the boundless increase of good that it can do; the 
right kind of help and cooperation the farmer needs; 
a campaign of enlightenment, if you please, which will 
give the farm equipment industry its true and rightful 
position in the world of business economy.” 


Bureau of Research Created 


In line with suggestions made in Mr. Mount’s paper, 
the association voted to establish a bureau of research 
for collecting, tabulating and disseminating information 
relating to farming and the farm equipment industry. 
This bureau will be located at the general offices in 
Chicago. Its general policies will be determined by 
the executive committee, together with an advisory 
committee composed of advertising managers of mem- 
bers of the association. 

Resolutions adopted by the association included the 
following: 

Declaring that it is contrary to public interests 
for the Government to engage in any form of private 
business, including any plan which provides for fixing 
or guaranteeing selling prices by the Government, or 
buying and selling commodities; favoring the passage 
of laws that will stimulate the use of United States 


BIDS ON NAVAL VESSELS 


Tenders Received from 17 Companies—Other 


Sales to Be Held Soon 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 25.—Bids for six vessels on the 
ways at navy yards, which are to be scrapped in ac- 
cordance with the Treaty Limiting Naval Armament, 
were opened at the Navy Department Oct. 25. Bids 
were received from seventeen firms. Bids will be sub- 
mitted to Admiral Potter, chief of the Bureau of Sup- 
plies and Accounts, and will be carefully considered by 
the Navy Department before making the awards. 


The bids received were as follows: 


“As Is” (To be Scrapped by the Purchasers) 
Merritt, Chapman & Scott Corporation, 
United States 
Constitution 
Hyman, Michaels Co., Chicago. 


Indiana 


New York. 
$10,000.00 
5,000.00 


$31,189.00 
35,391.00 
United States 45,640.00 
Constitution 41,992.00 
North Carolina 24,554.00 
Alternate bid on all five ships...... 566.50 
Continental Machinery Co., New York. 
Indiana and South Dakota 
(both vessels) 
N. Block & Co., Norfolk, Va. 
North Carolina 
Mayer Pollock, Pottstown, Pa. 
United States 
Constitution 
Larner Rosenthal, Oakland, Cal. 
Montana 
Boston Iron & Metal Co., Baltimore. 
North Carolina 
J. Goldberg & Sons, Kansas City, 
United States 
Bond Brothers Co., San Francisco. 
Montana 
Hickman, Williams & Co., Philadelphia 
United States and Constitution 
(both vessels) 
Ee. B. Leaf Co., Philadelphia. 
United States 
Constitution 
For two vessels combined 109,333.00 
Charles S. Hoffman and G. Weissbaum, San Fran- 
cisco (Bid presented by Gates & Mather, attorneys, 
Washington). 
Montana 
Fred W. Erickson, 
United States 
Constitution 
For both vessels 


,000.00 
2,365.00 


666.00 
.444.00 


7,110.00 


is 5,192.00 
Mo. 
5,552.00 


3,010.00 


$114,190.40 


$52,111.00 
52,222.00 


$28,962.40 

New York. 
$37,500.00 
28,000.00 
70,000.00 
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ships for carrying our products to other parts of the 
world and favoring the repeal of the La Follette sea- 
men’s act; opposing the passage of a soldiers’ bonus 
bill; favoring the repeal of the Adamson act; deplor- 
ing the adjustment of the miners’ wage scale guar- 
anteeing a further advance, thereby postponing a 
proper and fair adjustment that is bound to come; 
indorsing the open shop; approving the elimination 
and standardization work of the Department of Com- 
merce Division of Simplified Practice; opposing the 
use of convicts for the manufacture of farm equip- 
ment; favoring the repeal of burdensome war taxes 
as far as practicable, but especially all taxes on com- 
mercial paper, telephone and telegram messages; de- 
claring that the transportation act of 1920 should not 
be disturbed, but should be given a fair trial under 
business conditions more nearly normal than have pre- 
vailed since the passage of the act; urging Congress 
to repeal the present immigration act and replace it 
with a law permitting the entrance of any foreign 
national whom we can readily assimilate and who, in 
addition to being in sound health, possesses the fund- 
amental attributes of character and industry. 

H. J. Hirshheimer, La Crosse Plow Co., La Crosse, 
Wis., was elected president for the ensuing year and 
Findley P. Mount, president Advance-Rumely Co., La 
Porte, Ind., was elected chairman of the executive 
committee. 


Columbia Steel Corporation, San Francisco. 
Montana $44,400.00 


Other 


M. Samuel & Sons, Brooklyn. 

Indiana and South Dakota, $2.37 per 
gross ton or 

United States and Constitution, $6.37 
per gross ton, or 

PeSeth CORPOTRNR, GO: Mikd 040 0cs:s aeee 3,515.50 

For material in the Indiana and South Dakota, 
$11.50 per gross ton, material to be cut by Govern- 
ment to charging box size. 

For material in the United States and Constitution, 
$12.75 per gross ton, material to be cut by Govern- 
ment to charging box size. 

David Kaufman & Son Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Material to be cut by Government to shipping size. 
Indiana $64,267.00 
South Dakota 70,733.00 

Steel Scrap Corporation, Philadelphia. 

Material to be cut by the Government. 

Indiana, cut to shipping size, $9.51 
per gross ton Total $92,969.76 
Cut to charging size, $13.06 per 
gross ton Total 
South Dakota, cut to shipping size, 
$9.51 per gross ton 
Cut to charging box size, 
per gross ton 
United States, cut to shipping size, 
$13.26 per gross ton Total 
Cut to charging box size, $14.26 
per gross ton 
Constitution, .cut to shipping size, 
$13.26 per gross ton Total 
Cut to charging box size, $14.26 
per gross ton 
North Carolina, cut to shipping size, 
$8.21 per gross ton 
Cut to charging box size, $13.51 
per gross ton Total 134,127.28 
The above figures are given for information and are sub- 
ject to verification and consideration by the Department. 


Bids Received 


$23,700.00 each 


44,590.00 each 


127,674.56 
103,107.42 
141,596.52 
84,996.60 
91,406.60 
92,024.40 
98,964.40 


81,508.88 


Captain Bonnaffon, in charge of the sale, said: 


“In the next sale, on Nov. 1, we will sell the old 
battleships New Hampshire and Louisiana, at Philadel- 
phia; the Georgia and Rhode Island, at Mare Island, 
and the Connecticut, at Puget Sound, Wash. The bat- 
tleship Iowa and the battlecruisers Constellation and 
Ranger, at the Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock 
Co., Newport News, Va., and the battleship Massachu- - 
setts, at the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation’s 
plant at Fore River, Mass., will be sold on Nov. 8. The 
final sale, Nov. 30, will include the old battleships Mich- 
igan, Kansas and Minnesota at Philadelphia; the Ver- 
mont and Nebraska at Mare Island and the Delaware 
at Boston.” 





Metal Working Production Problems 


Economics of Standard Machine Tools, Developments in 
Grinding and Piecework Wage Payments Feature 
Meeting of Automobile Industry 


HE second annual production meeting of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers was held at 


the Hotel Winton, Cleveland, Thursday and 
Friday, Oct. 25 and 26, with an attendance of over 
300 composed largely of men who design and those 
who manufacture automobiles. The first production 
meeting was held in Detroit a year ago. The aim of 
these meetings is to bring together the automotive 
engineers and factory production executives and to 
discuss problems that are more or less in common 
and to promote cooperation between the two lines of 
activity. 

The program was arranged in four sessions with 
different general subjects arranged for each session. 
There were machine tool, factory managers and scien- 
tific management sessions, and the last session was a 
general one. In the machine tool and general sessions 
speakers discussed some of the recent developments in 
machine tools and processes for production work and 
showed how these machines fit into production plans. 
During the factory managing session papers were 
presented on the group plan of wage payment, han- 
dling labor and the use of conveyor systems. While 
little discussion followed the papers, the audience sub- 
mitted written questions to each speaker at the close 
of his paper, and the large number of questions in- 
dicated keen interest taken in the various subjects. 

During the discussions it was pointed out that 
with improved methods automobile parts of longer life 
are being produced, and a prominent statistician was 
quoted as saying that the average life of an automobile 
has increased from 5 to 7 years. A suggestion was 
made to the members that in connection with the pro- 
duction meetings the Society of Automotive Engineers 
provide an operating exhibit of machinery used in 
making automobile parts. This will be limited to new 
types of machines. If the suggestion meets with favor 
arrangements will probably be made for such an ex- 
hibit at the next meeting. 

A sidelight to the meeting was a statement made 
by President H. W. Alden during the factory manage- 
ment session that a leading steel manufacturer had 
told him that, from data secured in his plant from 
the study of the 8-hr. day, he was just about at a 
point where he could predict that the introduction of 
the 8-hr. day in the steel industry would result in a 
decrease instead of an advance in costs. 

R. E. Flanders, president of the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association and general manager of the 
Jones & Lamson Machine Co., in a paper on “Standard 
Machines for Quantity Production” discussed the prob- 
lem of combining flexibility, high efficiency, low cost 
and low overhead in machine tools for quantity pro- 
duction. Mr. Flanders said in part: 

A broad statement of the problem relating to 
standard versus special machines for quantity produc- 
tion is about as follows: How can machine tools be 
so designed and built that the user will have the ad- 
vantage of a machine of proved excellence and low 
cost without losing the advantage of special adapta- 
bility and economy which the ideal special machine 
will give? 

There are at least two methods of approach to a 
solution. One lies along the lines of building up 
semi-special types of machines out of standard units. 
The other consists in the design of a more or less 
universal foundation machine which is adapted to the 
making of various particular parts by adding a highly 
specialized tool equipment. 


Why Special Machinery Sometimes Fails 


The failure of hastily designed and built special 
machinery may come from a number of causes, such as 


faulty order of operations, unsuitable location and 
clamping of the work, etc. The most usual cause of 
failure, however, lies in the weakness, improper lubri- 
cation, or rapid wear of some essential parts of the 
mechanism, such as clutches, feed gears, sliding sur- 
faces, main bearings, ete. It is difficult for the most 
skilled machine designer to be completely successful 
in these features in a new design. It is doubly difficult 
for the tool designer, however skilled, who attempts an 
occasional excursion into the field of machine design. 

There are some operations where the completely 
special machine with its attendant difficulties is un- 
necessary, even when it is desired to have a machine 
completely adapted to a particular operation on a par- 
ticular part. For milling operations on cylinder blocks, 
transmission cases, ete., and for multiple drilling 
operations on similar parts, special machines may be 
built up from standard units. 


Building Special Machines from Standard Units 


Milling machines, for instance, will vary consider- 
ably with the design of product. They will consist in 
general of a planer-type bed and housing, the latter 
carrying vertical and horizontal spindles as required 
by the part to be manufactured. In the case of V-type 
crankcases, spindles will require to be set at an angle. 

Such machines as this should be, and usually are, 
built up from standard units. The spindle, its drive 
and housing need not vary greatly from machine to 
machine. The feed mechanism may be the same. 
Even the bed and work table may be built in standard 
lengths and widths. These standard units are of 
tested and approved design, and no fear need be felt 
of the failure of the machine. It may even be possible 
to rebuild it to fit a change in the design of the part 
manufactured, at a cost less than the purchase price 
of a new machine complete. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to interject here a 
criticism of one common feature of these machines, 
though it is aside from the subject. They are often 
built with tables much too long, to take in a long 
string of work. If we double the length of the table 
we do not double the output. It takes twice the 
length of time to feed, twice the length of time to 
change work, twice the number of fixtures, and some- 
what more for the cost of the machine and the floor 
space occupied. 

Sometimes a little is saved by dividing among sev- 
eral pieces the time it takes to get the full depth 
or width of cut, but usually this is inconsiderable. The 
long table is probably a relic from planer practice 
where the planing of long strings of complicated work 
may be advisable in order to divide the tool setting 
time among several pieces. The practice has no place 
in high production milling, with cutters set in a fixed 
position. 

The same principles as given for special milling 
machines apply also to multiple drills. The spindles 
themselves, their connection with the driving mecha- 
nism, the feed and driving gearing, etc., are proper 
subjects for standardization and this may be done and 
still provide a special machine adapted to the ma- 
chining of a special part. 

It is the office of the machine tool man to furnish 
a strong, reliable, versatile mechanism as a foundation. 
To do this requires years of development, including 
some “trial and error.” It is not to be done in a day, 
or to order for quick delivery, if satisfaction is ex- 
pected. 

It is the normal function of the user to mount 
upon this standard mechanism special equipment which 
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Progress Made in Gear Standardization 


Two Standards Adopted by Gear Association—Progress in Other 
Standards Reported—Interest in Industrial Relations— 
Business Expansion Possibilities Discussed 


committees and discussions occupied the greater 
part of the time of the semi-annual meeting of 

the American Gear Manufacturers’ Association, held at 
the Mountain House, Lake Mohonk, N. Y., Oct. 25, 26 
and 27. Of the 16 committees on technical standardi- 
zation, nine have already submitted reports and various 
degrees of advancement in the work of these commit- 
tees is shown, from progress reports to definite recom- 
mendations. It was apparent that considerable work 
had been done and the spirit of cooperation was note- 
worthy. There was active discussion of reports and 
recommendations and many suggestions were given for 
further activity. A revised standard for composition 
gearing was adopted and the standard for transmission 
chains and sprockets developed by a joint committee of 
the S. A. E., A. S. M. E. and A. G. M. A. was accepted 
as recommended practice. Several addresses were made 
and time was set aside for visitation and recreation. 

President George L. Markland, Jr., presided at the 
sessions, B. F. Waterman, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 
Providence, chairman of the general standardization 
committee, taking the chair when sub-committee re- 
ports were presented. 

It was announced that the spring meeting will be 
held in Buffalo, April 28, 29 and 30. 


New Members Elected 


\ at previous meetings reports of standardization 


Six new member companies were elected to member- 
ship, the names and executive representatives of which 
being as follows: Western Gear Works, Seattle, Wash., 
R. C. Franke; United Engineering & Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh, Lane Johnson; Universa) Gear Works, De- 
troit, F. J. Brown; Automobile Machine Co., Cleveland, 
J. Kreisler; Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill, F. G. 
Colman, and David Brown & Sons, Ltd., Huddersfield, 
England, F. E. Brown. 

A report of the association’s sectional committee 
of the American Engineering Standards Committee 
was read by Mr. Waterman, who is chairman of the 
sectional committee. Two meetings have been held, the 
nomenclature of gears being considered largely at both 
meetings and some 60 definitions being approved. Ten- 
tative standards for stub tooth gearing, as submitted 
by the French and Dutch engineering societies, will be 
taken up at the next meeting of the sectional commit- 
tee. It was stated that the sectional committee has been 
enlarged to include other societies than the A.G. M.A. 
and the A. S. M. E., and that the work of this commit- 
tee is receiving increasing attention from users of 
gears. 

The report of the association’s representatives on 
the A. S. M. E. research committee on gears, submitted 
by its chairman, E. W. Miller, Fellows Gear Shaper 
Co., Springfield, Vt., revealed that the work upon the 
design of the machine for testing gear tooth strength, 
described by Wilfred Lewis at the annual meeting in 
Cleveland in April, is about completed. It was stated 
that changes had been made in the mechanism since 
last year. Discussion of Mr. Lewis’ paper by several 
English engineers was read in part, the comments being 
said to have proved helpful. Financial support from 
gear manufacturers for the completion of this work was 
sought and several members pledged varying amounts. 

A revised standard, presented by the composition 
gearing committee, was adopted, with a possible change 
in the title to read “Flanges and Rivet Proportions of 
Composition Gearing.” The subject covers gears made 
of rawhide and it is intended to give the designer some- 
thing that will aid in selecting and laying out a pinion 
of proper proportions with the least amount of calcula- 
tion. The report is made up of four pages, two of which 


are given to tables, one to line sketches and one to 
printed explanation. It is simpler and more condensed 
than anything heretofore. The results of physical tests 
on six materials used for non-metallic gears were given 
by F. G. Sorensen, Cincinnati Gear Co., Cincinnati, 
chairman of this committee. The tests included impact 
compression, deflection, transverse and tensile split, 
and the results for each material in each of these tests 
were given. Active discussion as to the method and 
value of these tests followed, centered for the most part 
around combination tests, running tests and bend tests. 
The committee was instructed to take the material pre- 
sented in part at the meeting and work up a report, 
with photos and sketches for full presentation and dis- 
cussion at the next spring meeting. 

The standards for transmission chains and sprockets 
developed by a joint committee of the S. A. E., A. S. 
M. E. and A. G. M. A. were accepted as recommended 
practice. This report has been printed and copies were 
distributed. The sprocket committeé with C. R. Weiss, 
Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia, as chairman, is working 
on uniform working Joads, the horsepower transmitted 
at certain loads. 


Standard Tooth Form Discussed 


Action on a stub tooth standard was emphasized as 
especially desirable in the progress report of the tooth 
form committee, read by H. J. Eberhardt, Newark Gear 
Cutting Machine Co., Newark, N. J., chairman. The 
French permanent standardization committee has re- 
quested cooperation from interested societies. It was 
pointed out that there are at least nine stub tooth 
systems now in use. But two of these, the Fellows and 
Nuttall, are in extensive use, with the Hunt system a 
close third. Protests have been made against change 
by users of these systems on the ground of cutters on 
hand and gears now in use. 

A previous report suggested harmonizing these ob- 
jections by offering a composite system, using the Fel- 
lows proportions for the finer range of pitehes and the 
Nuttall for the heavier pitches. It is now felt, how- 
ever, that such an expedient will be but a temporary 
one. The three well-known systems practically agree 
on tooth depth proportions. The French propose a tooth 
still shorter, which it is believed, is too short for good 
running qualities. Several members of the committee 
favor a tooth of 1.6 diametral pitch working depth, 
against the French 1.5 D. P. It was stated to be doubt- 
ful if an entirely new system of stub teeth would be 
commercially acceptable, or would supersede those now 
in use. The proportions of a stub tooth, recommended 
for consideration as an American standard, is given in 
the report. 

Progress has been made in the nomenclature and 
definitions relating to tooth forms, and material is 
expected to be presented at the next meeting. The 
committee is considering the various special gear tooth 
systems, such as Continental, Maag, special patented 
systems and tooth shapes, etc. 

In the direction of standard tooth form it was 
brought out that the choice of a standard full depth 
tooth for interchangeable gears is resolving itself into 
adopting various standards for different purposes. For 
industrial spur gears running at moderate speeds the 
Brown & Sharpe involute shape is in general use, a 
tooth form said to be successful although understood 
to be of empirical and arbitrary derivation. It was said 
that later a basic rack for this system, perhaps a com- 
posite rack, could be defined. There are also 14%, 15 
and 20 deg. standards in use and experience and tests 
to date were said to favor a long tooth and a pressure 
angle of 14% deg. 
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The committee is not ready to recommend one stand- 
ard as the standard. “To make progress,” said Mr. 
Eberhardt, “we will have to define three different full 
depth systems, a 20-deg., a 14%4-deg. using a standard 
hob, and another system, a composite cycloidal and 
involute of 14% deg.” In the discussion of this report, 
which was accepted as a progress report, it was brought 
out that the finer the gear is made the finer must be 
its mounting, this being a factor to be considered in the 
standardization recommendations. The elimination of 
“flats,” which was of general interest, was also dis- 
cussed briefly. 

A section of the report dealing with long addendum 
drivers states that it is highly desirable to standardize 
the methods and values to be used in solving the various 
problems arising in this group of gearing. The most 
important departure from the usual standards is enlarg- 
ing the pinion diameter. This enlarging is done to (1) 
make a stronger tooth, by eliminating undercut, (2) to 
obtain maximum bearing on the tooth curve, and (3) 
to increase the life of the gear by reducing the poor 
tooth action as the ¢ ar teeth approach each other and 
increasing the good tooth action obtained as the teeth 
recede from each other. 


To Reduce Number of Worm Gear Hobs Carried 


A report which evoked consid@rable discussion, and 
which was set forth as of vital interest to the engineer- 
ing profession all over the world, was that of worm 
gear committee, which was read by J. C. O’Brien, 
Pittsburgh Gear & Machine Works, Pittsburgh, chair- 
man. It is the same as submitted at the Cleveland 
meeting except for the addition of the suggestions 
brought out by the discussion there. It was the object 
of the committee in offering this recommended practice 
to try to reduce in number the worm gear hobs which 
are carried in stock by the various member companies. 
It was stated that there are hundreds and perhaps thou- 
sands of hobs in use when almost all cases would be 
covered if these thousands were reduced to hundreds. 
The committee’s report not only makes recommenda- 
tions for new designs, but also makes recommendations 
for use in connection with hobs already in existence 
which might not be just right for the recommendations 
as made by the committee. 

A table of formulas offered in the report was said 
to represent an endeavor to compromise in a commer- 
cial, practical and scientific manner those elements of 
design and manufacture that affect the efficient per- 
formance of worm gearing that is used for ordinary 
industrial service. Worm gearing was divided into 
groups and the group covered by the report was de- 
fined as follows: Linear pitches, %-in. pitch to 2-in. 
pitch, multiplicity of threads, single to quadruple; gear 
ratios, 10 to 1 to 100 to 1. This group includes the 
worm gearing demanded by the trade for general com- 
mercial uses, where the gearing is furnished without 
bearings or housings. It does not include the gearing 
of units, shaft worms, smaller or larger pitches than 
mentioned, worms having more than four threads, gear 
ratios greater or less than that specified, gearing with 
the axis other than 90 deg. or where the duty required 
or quantity involved justify a further refinement of 
design than that used in the case of these general pur- 
pose worms and gears. 

It was stated that in the case of worm gearing a 
longer period of transition from haphazard methods of 
designing to standard methods may be expected. In 
order that the best results might be obtained from 
existing facilities the report includes recommendations 
for the use of existing hobs. 

In the discussion the question arose as to letting 
the following recommendation stand: “That triple and 
quadruple thread hobs should be fluted normal to the 
thread angle reckoned from the outside diameter of 
the hob.” Difference of opinion was expressed as to 
advisability of specifying gash angle of hobs, some 
holding that this could be safely left to the tool makers, 
others holding that there must be one best gash angle 
and suggesting experiments to determine it. It was 
voted to let the recommendation stand for the time 
being as printed. 
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It was suggested by one of the members that some 
of the recommendations included in the report were 
coming out at a rather late date in view of develop- 
ments expected which may cause radical changes. As 
no definite time was set as to when these new develop- 
ments might be made public, it was thought that the 
recommendations in the report would be of great help 
to present practice. 

The focus of the discussion was on the worm wheel 
dimensions rather than on those of the worm. A ques- 
tion was raised as to the advisability of limiting gear 
ratios to 10 to 1, a ratio of 5 to 1 being suggested by 
one member. One recommendation felt by many to be 
outstanding was the giving of a definite rule for the 
outside diameter of the worm. They standardize a 
given diameter for a given pitch. It was suggested that 
the next step was to standardize on shaft worms. 

The semi-annual progress report of the spur gear 
committee of which F. E. Eberhardt, Newark Gear Cut- 
ting Machine Co., Newark, N. J., is chairman, states 
that on nomenclature the committee is finished up to 
date. It was also reported that its practical -horse- 
power rules have been in use for several months, with 
some adverse criticism. More criticism is invited and 
further revision is expected before the next meeting. 
The subject of tolerances, now under way, will be sub- 
mitted to the membership in the form of a question- 
naire, suggestions on tolerances or limits as to ac- 
curacy, finish, etc., of both commercial and automotive 
gears being looked for. 


Bevel Gear Nomenclature Submitted 


The bevel and spiral bevel gear committee, together 
with the nomenclature committee, submitted a list of 
more than 60 definitions as accepted to date by the 
sectional committee. In addition, four charts showing 
the accepted nomenclature graphically—what each term 
is, where located and its relation to other terms—were 
submitted. Comment on the charts was active, cen- 
tering for the most part on the discussion as to which 
angle should be called face angle, the angle between 
an element and the axis of the gear or the complement 
of that angle. The charts were referred back to the 
chairman of the committee, F. E. McMullen, Gleason 
Works, Rochester, for consideration of the points dis- 
cussed. The definitions were not submitted as recom- 
mended practice, but for study and criticism by the 
members. It is expected that the necessary classifica- 
tions as réquired by helical, worm gears and racks will 
be added as the work progresses. 

The herringbone gear committee, which is headed 
by A. F. Cooke, Faweus Machine Co., Pittsburgh, is 
working on standardizing single purpose hobs for cut- 
ting herringbone gears, a report of which is planned 
for the next meeting. 

A progress report of the differential committee was 
given by its chairman, S. O. White, Warner Gear Co., 
Muncie, Ind. The scope of the four-pinion differential 
design has been revamped and extended. Two sizes of 
four-pinion differential were submitted and for each 
size two alternative methods of mounting the side 
gears. One is that in which the side gear is carried 
entirely in the spider, this being the most generally 
used application. In the other the side gear is car- 
ried in the hub. Completely dimensioned detail draw- 
ings were submitted to the membership and the hope 
expressed that they would be studied and criticized. 
It is expected that the two-pinion type of differential 
in two sizes will be laid out in the near future. 

A progress report was made by the gears and 
pinions electric railway mill and mine committee, which 
is headed by W. H. Phillips, R. D. Nuttall Co., 
Pittsburgh. In the discussion objection was raised to 
the tolerances of plus and minus on the bore of railway 
gears. Discussion centered on the question of unilateral 
and bilateral] tolerances, the establishment of a uni- 
lateral tolerance being advocated. The committee is 
continuing its work on the advisability of the standard 
set on extra depth of keyway and the standardization 
of web holes. 

Since June the inspection committee has endeavored 
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Special Purpose Vertical Car-Wheel Lathe 


Shortening of the time usually required to finish 
rolled or forged steel car-wheels is claimed for the ver- 
tica] car-wheel lathe illustrated, a recent addition to the 
line of the Niles-Bement-Pond Co. The new machine 
has been designed as a special purpose unit to replace 
general machine tools heretofore employed for this 
work. 

The machine receives the wheels as they come from 
the hot working operation. The machining consists of 
turning the contour of the tread and flange, facing the 
hub and rim on one side, bossing eccentric hubs if 
necessary, undercutting the rim, and scribing the wear 
line. These operations are done simultaneously, with 
the exception of the last which is done after the other 
operations are finished. The capacity of the machine 
ranges from 33 to 42 in. in wheel diameters. An out- 
put of 60 rolled steel wheels per day, approximately 
525 lb. of metal removed an hour, is claimed. It is 
further claimed that the machine actually handles the 
same number of wheels on the operations mentioned 
above that formerly required 10 machines, the total 
number of machines required to accomplish complete 
machining on the same output being reduced nearly 
60 per cent., with a corresponding reduction in labor 
costs. 

The general construction of the machine may be 
noted from the illustration. It may be noted that there 
is a rough similarity to a boring and turning mill in 
the horizontal rotary table and long square steel bar 
adjustable vertically. The absence of any analogy to 
a cross-rail is, however, a departure. 

The square tool bar is adjustable vertically in the 
main housing and carries a tool holder with inserted 
blades which face off the hub and boss eccentric hubs. 
A special motor provides this bar with power down 
feed and power traverse in both directions. The main 
right-hand side head is provided with power feed and 
is used to rough turn the flange and tread. It carries 
an auxiliary tool head in which are fitted the tools 
which face and round the rim, undercut it and another 
tool that later scribes the wearline. The tools have 
cross and vertical hand adjustment. The left-hand side 
head makes the finishing cut on both flange and tread. 
This head is provided with vertical hand adjustment 
and power cross feed. The feeds to all heads are in- 
dependent of each other and all have automatic trips 
which disengage feeds at any predetermined point. 

The main driving gear is a Maag cut spur gear with 
a 12 in. face and twice the diameter of the table. A 
variable speed motor with a three to one range is 
direct-connected to the machine. Adequate lubrication 
has been provided. The table track and spindle run 
in an oil bath. The lubricant flows by gravity from a 
reservoir inside the machine to the track and spindle, 
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Vertical Car- Wheel Lathe 
Designed to Shorten Time 
Usually Required to Finish 
Rolled or Forged Steel 


Wheels. Turning the contour 
of the tread and flange, fac- 
ing the hub and run on one 
bossing eccentric hub, 
if necessary, and undercutting 
the rim, are done simultane- 
ously. Scribing the wear line 
is done after the other oper- 
ations are finished. The 
capacity of the machine 
ranges from 33 to 42 in. 
wheel diameters 


side, 
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from which it drains into a filter tank in the reservoir. 
A small motor drives a pump which returns it to the 
reservoir. The main drive gears are inclosed and run 
at high speed in oil, and shaft bearings are provided 
with sight feed oilers. 

Handling and set-up time is minimized by the com- 
bination of a pneumatic crane, patented pneumatically- 
operated center jaws which expand inside the center 
hole of the wheels, and three serrated driver dogs which 
support and drive the wheel on the table. A roller on 
the left-hand side head brought into contact with the 
wheel before chucking serves to center the wheel in 
place. 


New Type of Power Hack Saw 


The power hack saw illustrated, known as a gap 
saw, has been placed on the market by the Peerless 
Machine Co., Racine, Wis. When the gap is closed the 
saw may be used for ordinary purposes; when open, 
increased work holding capacity of 24 in. in height and 
16 in. in width is available. 

The work may be clamped either to the finished ver- 
tical face on the bed or directly to the base. A piece of 
steel 16 x 26 in. in size may be cut in two by sawing 





Gap Power Hacksaw. When gap is closed the ma- 


chine is used for ordinary purposes; when open an 
increased work holding capacity of 24 in. in height 
and 16 in. in width is available 
13 in. and then meeting the cut by turning the piece 
half way around, work of this nature being frequently 
required in railroad and drop forge shops, and in struc- 
tural steel yards. Hammered forgings such as used 
for crankshafts may be blocked out by the saw before 
the machining operations. 
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The head and feed mechanism is the same as that 
used in the company’s standard 13 x 16 in. high speed 
saw. The head lifts up on each return stroke, and 
when the blade comes to the bottom of the cut, the feed 
disengages automatically and the head is lifted to tne 
uppermost position by means of springs. Blade pres- 
sure or feed may be varied also by raising or lowering 
the ratchet lever shown at the side of the head. The 
machine illustrated is equipped with a six-speed stroke 
mechanism for varying the speed to suit different mate- 
rials. The machine is driven by belt or motor, and the 
six-speed gear box may be omitted if desired. 

A water trough extending entirely around the base 
serves to convey the coolant back to the reservoir in the 
rear of the base. From the reservoir a rotary geared 
pump delivers the coolant to the distributing pipe. The 
finished pad opposite the gap on each side of the base 
is intended for the convenience of the operator when 
locating work clamped directly to the base. The left- 
hand edge of the bed is also finished for convenience 
in measuring. 

The capacity of the machine for gap work is 16 x 37 
in. The length of blade is 14 to 24 in. and the strokes 
per minute of the saw frame are 125. The length of 
the machine is 80 in., the width 30 in., and the weight 
approximately 3000 lb. 


New Large Boiler Plate Bending Roll 


An unusually large boiler-plate bending roll, 
recently installed in the St. Louis shop of the Heine 
Boiler Co., is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
This equipment is a new heavy-duty hinged-housing 
machine designed for plates up to 1 5-8 in. thick, 
rolling these to relatively small diameters, and was 
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Boiler Plate Bending Roll 
With Hinged Housing, De- 
signed for Plates Up to 1% 
In. Thick, Rolling These to 


Relatively Small Diameters. 
The distance between the 
housings is 26% ft., amply 


accommodating- plates 26 ft. 

long. Two interchangeable 

upper rolls are provided. 

Two speeds are available, one 

for the heavier and one for 
the lighter plates 
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built by the Hilles & Jones works of the Consolidated 
Machine Tool Corporation of America, Rochester, N. Y. 

The distance between the housings is 26 ft. 6 in., 
providing ample length for rolling plates 26 ft. long. 
The machine is provided with two interchangeable up- 
per rolls, the larger of which is 36 in. in diameter and 
the smaller, 30 in. The 36 in. roll is used when roll- 
ing the heaviest plate and to ordinary diameters, and 
the 30 in. upper roll is used when rolling plates to 
small circles of about 36 in. diameter. The lower rolls 
are 22 in. in diameter. The roll journal-bearings in 
the housings are bushed with bronze. 

The roll forgings proper are of open-hearth forged 
steel, and the upper rolls have a solid forged exten- 
sion which provides for counterbalancing when the 
back housing is dropped down for the removal of plates 
rolled to full circles. The rated capacity for the 
machine is a pressure of 2,500,000 lb. which is regarded 
as a conservative rating as the factor of safety is high. 
The housings and driving gears are steel castings and 
the housing bed plates and gearing bed plates are semi- 
steel castings of box section design. 

The upper roll is supported from the roll necks which 
are fitted in trunnions having bearings bushed with 
bronze. The trunnions are carried in yokes, the back 
yoke being a steel casting, the front yoke, which sup- 
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ports the upper roll when counterbalanced, being a 
steel forging machined to shape. The raising and 
lowering of the roll is through a worm and worm 
wheel drive, designed so that both ends of the upper 
roll may be raised or lowered simultaneously or one 
end held stationary while the other end is raised or 
lowered. This arrangement for operating the upper 
roll is necessary in rolling plates to conical shapes, and 
is often found advantageous in ordinary boiler shop 
practice. The worms are of machined cast bronze and 
run in inclosed bearings designed to provide for lubri- 
cation with either heavy oil or grease. The worm 
wheels meshing with the worms are made of cast steel 
and have teeth cut from the solid. The driving pinions 
on the lower roll necks are steel castings shrouded to 
the pitch line. These pinions are driven from a wide 
faced cast steel gear also shrouded to pitch line, and this 
driving arrangement conveys power directly to both 
lower rolls. 

Two speeds are available, a slow speed for handling 
the heavier plates, and a high speed for handling 
lighter plates. The control of the speeds is by hand 
levers direct to positive clutches. Two roller supports 
are provided for the lower rolls and each support car- 
ries four forged steel rollers finished to 7 15-16 in. 
diameter. The rollers are carried in closed end bear- 
ings, and lubrication is by means of large grease cups. 
This arrangement is intended to assure adequate lubri- 
cation and keep scale and dirt from clogging and stop- 
ping the action of the rollers. 

High-speed shafts have bearings bushed with 
bronze, and outboard bearings are provided to carry 
the outer end of all driving shafts so that there are no 
overhanging gears. 

The machine is operated by two motors, one of 125 





hp. being used for driving the lower rolls and one of 
60 hp. for raising and lowering the upper roll. The 
weight of the machine, which is designed as the No. 9 
bending roll, is 415,000 Ib. 


The Baldwin Canadian Steel Corporation, Ash- 
bridges Bay, Toronto, Ont., proposes to resume opera- 
tions at its tin plate mill early next year. An execu- 
tive of the company states that two of the English di- 
rectors will arrive in Canada early in November to 
consider the whole situation and it is possible that cer- 
tain reorganizations will be carried out, and the plant 
reopened early in the new year. The present plan calls 
for the early rehabilitation of the plant and a large 
number of men will likely be put on for repair work 
and completion of the eight furnaces and mills. 


Steamships launched in the third quarter of 1923 
are reported by Lloyd’s register as 98 in number, with 
a gross tonnage of 248,354. Germany led with 59,073 
tons, followed closely by Great Britain and Ireland 
with 58,498. The United States in third position had 
33,622 tons, while Holland and France followed with 
23,137 and 19,800 tons respectively. 
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Adds to Line of Die Sinking Machines 


A recent addition to the line of machines of the 
Keller Mechanical Engineering Corporation, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is the B G-482 automatic die sinker illustrated, 
which was exhibited at the Steel Treaters’ exposition 
held recently in Pittsburgh. The machine was shown 
in operation cutting a die for a Westinghouse turbine 
blade. 

Machines of this type are built in several sizes, 
being available for use in sinking forging dies, stamp- 





Die Sinking Machine Cutting Die for Turbine Blades 
Control of the 


machine is centered in a group of push 
buttons 


ing dies, core boxes, metal patterns and similar work, 
one of the machines of this type having a capacity for 
the largest dies for which hammers are made. The 
master to be reproduced may be of cement, wood or 
soft metal. For contouring, a zinc template is gen- 
erally used. The electric control of the tracer, which 
exerts only very light pressure against the master, 
combines the utmost cutting power with close accuracy 
in reproducing a pattern. 

The control of the machine, either hand or auto- 
matic, is centered in a single group of push buttons. 
It has rectilinear motion in three directions and con- 
touring motion in any direction in the one plane. With 
this feature, any outline, however intricate, may 
readily be followed and reproduced. This feature was 
demonstrated at the exposition by cutting in a cast 
iron plate the intricate contour of the template shown 
in the illustration, mounted on the machine above the 
turbine blade master. All the movements are in the 
head, and are on heavy slides and effected by lead 
screws. The electric controls are contained in a steel 
cabinet, and are easily accessible. 


Sizer Steel Corporation Resumes 


Announcement has been made by J. T. Dillon, C. B. 
Porter, and S. F. Hancock, receivers of the Sizer Steel 
Corporation, Buffalo, that the manufacture of commer- 
cial forgings has been resumed, following the suspen- 
sion of business in connection with the receivership. 
The company turns out open-hearth and electric steel 
forgings in both carbon and alloy grades, and also 
wrought iron, in addition to regular lines of electric 
steel die blocks and oil well billets. 





Cast Iron Pipe in September 


Figures of the Department of Commerce show the 
production during September of 77,186 tons of cast 
iron pipe, and the shipment of 78,101 tons. Both 
figures are lower than August and lower than the 
average of a series of preceding months. 
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Develops Safety Vacuum Torch 
The Mahr Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, has placed 
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the market a safety vacuum torch, the operati if 


which is based upon the same principle as that | 
heating element in its portable rivet forges. 
is that no pressure is used upon the oil tank o; 
lines. 

The tank has a capacity for 20 gal., and is of | 
gage welded construction. It is carried on 
axle and roller bearing mounted wheels, and 
brackets are provided to carry 12 ft. of hose, 
nozzles and the torch itself. Simplicity of des 
claimed as a feature of the torch, patented va 
head construction giving positive shut-off and elin 
ing dripping at the nozzle. The oil is always : 
head and the torch may be started instantly. 

There are separate contfols for the oil and 
which is intended to provide a range of adjustment 
capacity. 
ground to fit, and elimination of restrictions in th: 
passage of the tank is said to minimize pressure | 
The oil valve is of the piston valve type, and ma: 
finely adjusted. Both valve controls are placed 
back from the torch nozzle, for the convenience ar 
comfort of the operator. Oil and air tubes are bra 
into the body and head. 

A special atomizing nut provided is said to 
complete atomization without restriction of air 
and to make the flame steady and continuous. fh 
double chamber nozzle, the vapor is discharged 
the atomizer into the first chamber, where it i 
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New 
That No Pressure Is Used Upon the Oil 
Tank or Hose Line 


Torch the Feature of Which Is 


A fe ire 


The air control valve is of the plug cock ty): 


The burning vapor in passing through the choke int 
the second chamber draws in free air through the 


auxiliary air openings, making, it is claimed, a 20° 


burning mixture within the nozzle, producing a stead) 


flame. 


Power Exposition 





) 


Plans for the National Exposition of Power ane 
Mechanical Engineering at Grand Central Palace, Ne’ 


York, call for cooperation of national engineering so 
ties. The exposition will be open Dec. 3 to Dec. 5, 
the same time as the annual meeting of the America 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. To avoid cont! 
between the two events, the technical sessions are 
for mornings, while the exposition will open at 1 P. ' 
each day. At the same time, the American Society 
Refrigerating Engineers will hold its annual meet! 
at the Hotel Astor. 
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German [ron Industry Paralyzed 


New Steel Prices—Political Situation and Lack of Orders. 
Capital and Stable Currency 









Industrialists Make 


Ten Requests of Government 


(By Radiogram) 

BERLIN, GERMANY, Oct. 29.—Quoted in gold marks, 
ingots are now $151.40 per metric ton ($36.60 per 
gross ton). Steel bars are quoted at 219 marks per 
metric ton (2.36c. per lb.). Thin sheets are quoted at 
344.80 marks (3.72c. per lb.). 

(By Letter) 


BERLIN, GERMANY, Oct. 15.—As result of an “Em- 
powering Bill” passed by the Reichstag Oct. 13, all 
German business, and with it the steel, iron and coal 
industries, have been removed from parliamentary con- 
trol, and placed under a dictatorship. The bill author- 
izes the Cabinet to adopt any necessary measures, 
financial, economic or social, without obtaining legisla- 
tive authority, and in doing this the Cabinet can over- 
ride the constitution or any existing law. The only 
exceptions are industrial working hours and social pen- 
sions, which will still be regulated by law, not by 
decree. 

A more complete dictatorship has never existed in 
any modern state. The Government was forced to de- 
mand, and the Reichstag to grant, these powers by the 
urgency of the financial and business crisis, and by the 
slowness of Reichstag procedure. The first cabinet 
measure under the law has been to put all taxes on a 
“stable value” basis, which means that the taxpayer 
must increase his paper mark payments in proportion 
to the decline in the mark’s value. With the proposed 
new mark in circulation, finances are expected to im- 
prove, 

Control of the 8-Hr. Day 

The 8-hr. day question is on the verge of solution. 
lhe Socialists until lately held rigidly to this limitation 
of working hours, and refused to allow Chancellor 
Stresemann to regulate it by decree. Nevertheless, 
three-fourths of the Reichstag Socialist members lately 
voted for a resolution permitting modification of the 
-hr. day, while holding to it in principle. The Cabinet 
has now submitted a bill permitting increase of work- 
ing hours to beyond eight, either by agreement between 
employers and employees. or by official order (in State- 
owned concerns). Formerly the 8-hr. day could not be 
lengthened even when the men demanded it. The bill, 
which will probably pass the Reichstag, enacts that in 
general industries working hours may not exceed 10 
hr. daily, and that in sub-surface mining and in indus- 
tries prejudicial to health they may not exceed eight. 
The last provision is a great gain in time, as at pres- 
ent underground coal miners work only 7 hr. Workers 
employed on the surface in mines will henceforth work 
10 instead of 8 hr. This reform jis of enormous im- 
portance and is an outcome of the admission of prom- 
inent Socialists, such as Schiffer and Calwer, that the 
present impoverished Germany cannot afford a luxury 
which prosperous pre-war Germany did not enjoy. The 
prolongation of working hours in mines is associated 
with a move to reduce industrial production costs, a 
serious item in which is fuel. 

The critical internal and external political situation 
is paralyzing industrial and trading activity. Employ- 
ment at the iron and steel works in Germany has been 
bad for some time jin spite of the exclusion from com- 
petition of the Rhenish works. Many inland customers 
have cancelled orders because of poor business and 
lack of ready capital and consequently manufacturers 
are endeavoring to increase exports. During the Ruhr 
occupation and the prohibition of exports from these 
districts, German firms lost many foreign customers 
to Belgium and Lorraine and competition from these 
countries has been considerably strengthened by the 
absence of German material. German exporters are 
therefore giving special attention to the Near East 
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markets which seem to be favorable. The engineering 
industry is also struggling against adverse conditions. 


Receding Operations 


Costs of production and raw materials, especially 
cast iron, have greatly increased. The goldmark prices 
of cast iron have been doubled during the last two 
months and it is generally recognized that they are too 
high. At the beginning of October they were about 60 
per cent higher than prewar and a reduction of gold- 
mark prices seems imperative if business is to improve. 
The heavy advances in railroad rates and in taxes are 
also partly responsible for the high level of prices. 
Searcity of capital and difficulty in obtaining credit at 
a reasonable rate forced many firms to abstain from 
carrying any more than stocks for immediate needs. 
Few new orders are being booked and scarcity of raw 
material is in many instances hampering execution of 
those on hand. Production has, therefore, been reduced 
in practically all lines, unemployment is further in- 
creasing, and even large companies are only able to 
maintain their working forces by operating on part 
time. Many are operating 32 or only 24 hr. per week 
and the number of firms working full schedule is de- 
creasing every week. The number of unemployed in 
the metal and engineering industry amounts to about 
8 per cent, those on short time to about 32 per cent. 


Efforts to Reduce Prices 


The strong agitation for the general introduction of 
gold mark prices has been successful. With the general 
introduction of the gold mark, prices are governed by 
the advance in the dollar. The paper mark is however 
still legal currency and the losses sustained through 
depreciation from day to day are enormous. Therefore 
goods are held back in many cases and the amount of 
business done is reduced. The efficiency of production 
per head has decreased considerably and Rhenish- 
Westphalian mine owners had decided to increase work- 
ing hours to the pre-war standard in order to raise the 
output. At the same time they were willing to reduce 
the price of coal by 6 gold marks per ton. In consid- 
eration of the internal political developments they were 
obliged to abandon the enforcement of their demand for 
the present, but negotiations have now been started with 
the trade unions for an agreement in this respect. 

There seems to be no other possibility of improving 
conditions in trade, industry and exchange than reduc- 
ing the prices of industrial raw products so that the gold 
prices which are at present in many industries above 
international level are coming down. This point of 
view has prompted the Government to abolish the coal 
tax, which has led to an immediate reduction in the 
price of coal. In order to support the new course, the 
mine owners have not only lowered prices by the amount 
of the tax but by another 10 to 15 per cent, which 
cheapens coal altogether by about 30 to 35 per cent. 

The increase in working hours in the Ruhr is at 
present, only problematical, as the stagnation in rail- 
way transport forces many firms to work short time. 
The northwest group of the German Iron and Steel 
Association has gone on part time and the great works 
of Thyssen, Dortmunder Union, Hésch, Bochumer 
Verein and others are working only 30 hr. per week. 
Krupp is operating on a 6 hr. day. The Westdeutsche 
Eisenwerke (ironworks belonging to the Buderus com- 
pany) has closed because of scarcity of orders. The 
Rheinische Metallwaren- und Maschinenfabrik (metal 
goods and engineering firm) has dismissed 50 per cent 
of its employees as the financial support of the Govern- 
ment is discontinued. 

On the liquidation of the Ruhr struggle, Stinnes and 
other representatives of the mining and iron industry 
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in the occupied area have submitted a petition to the 
Government containing 10 requests, which include com- 
pensation for the coal requisitioned during the oceupa- 
tion and for the coal tax imposed during that time, 
abolition of the coal tax in the Ruhr district, preferen- 
tial treatment of the occupied area in the supply of 
raw material and foodstuffs, abolition of State control 
of coal in the Ruhr, authorization of the representatives 
of the Ruhr industrials to negotiate with the occupation 
authorities, extension of working hours to 10 generally, 
and to 8% in the mines, and discontinuation of the de- 
mobilization measures. The question of the formation 
of a special company for the railroads in the Ruhr un- 
der the joint supervision of the Rhineland, France and 
the industry is also brought in. The Otto Wolff con- 
cern has not awaited the results of the petition but 
has already concluded an agreement with the French, 
and the Phoenix and Rheinstahl works are aga‘ busy 
on reparation account. This concern has also received 
permission to export coal and iron products. 

There is no sign of a general resumption of work 
in the Ruhr. Apart from technical difficulties, the em- 
ployers have no money. Since Oct. 15, the Government 
has refused to guarantee wages by way of credit, and 
it announces that unemployed workmen on the Ruhr 
will receive only the ordinary local unemployment al- 
lowances. The complete restoration of work in the coke 
plants will take, experts declare, at least three months; 
but the blast furnaces are in good order, and smelting 
could be resumed at once if ore and coke were obtain- 
able, and if the necessary money for wages could be 
raised. In Dusseldorf are about 100,000 unemployed, 
and large numbers are reported elsewhere. Official sta- 
tistics, being usually more than a month old, do not 
show this unemployment; but show, nevertheless, a 
slow aggravation of conditions. 

An improvement is not likely. Although the de- 
mand for pig-iron, steel, heavy material generally and 
rolled materials is still active, as a result of the 
stoppage of Ruhr deliveries, the iron-using manufac- 
turers all complain of a dead home market and of in- 
‘reased difficulties in exporting, owing to the fact that 
world-market prices have been passed. The rapid rise 
in home gold prices is shown by the fact that this month 
for the first time, the commodities index for home-pro- 


BELGIUM HOLDS PRICES 


Few Concessions Noted—Settlement of Ruhr Ex- 





pected to Force Reduction by Increas- 


ing Frane Value 


ANTWERP, BELGIUM, Oct. 10.—Notwithstanding the 
numerous fluctuations of the pound sterling, prices for 
ron and steel have continued nearly the same as last 
week, which was somewhat easier and lower than a 
fortnight ago. Prices per metric ton for domestic con- 
sumption, f.o.b. makers’ works are as follows: 


Merchant N 67 ) z 0 to $36.41 
No. 3 00 to 7 6.40 to i ( 
No. 4 7 +00 
Heavy heets 77 $0.50 
Thin sheets 1150 61.00 
Bars 75 29.00 
Rails i 39.00 
Heavy b n 700 6.40 
Rods ” 18.00 
Open-h arth steel ordinar 740 28 60 
Rounds . 1,40 73.00 
Spring steel 1.400 73.00 
Basic Bessemer ingo 25 27.40 
Blooms yt 38.60 
Billets 7 


50.00 


Business is scarce and the market is apparently be- 
coming weaker. Makers are being slowly forced to come 
back into the market for tonnaze, while buyers still 
maintain their position, asking for a reduction of 
prices sufficient to enable them to compete abroad, not- 
withstanding the lower rates of foreign currencies. 
Considering the still unsettled situation in the Ruhr 
and as the idea persists that foreign exchange will soon 
recover, makers, not in a hurry for orders, are not in- 
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duced goods exceeds that for imported goods. Wh, 

on June 1, domestic prices as compared with 1914 

risen 10,441 fold and prices of imports 17,345, or m 
than 60 per cent more, on Oct. 4, domestic prices | 
risen 156,440,452 fold while prices of imports had r 
only 143,368,070 fold. 

In particular the Solingen steel, Velbert lock 
Schmalkalden small-iron districts complain that th 
products are dearer than foreign. As this is true a} 
of rolled materials, the Government has been obliged ; 
free such goods from export and from the obligatio: 
procure export licences. 

The Iron and Steel Foreign Trade Control Board. 
the chief function of which was the granting of exp 
licenses and testing export prices, is being dissolved 
permanently. Meantime, in order to encourage export 
the board has authorized sales of semi-finished iron a: 
steel abroad at below the ordinary domestic price, on 
condition that the exporter delivers the same quantity 
to the home market at the same special low price. Ex- 
porters do not believe that the present high gold pric 
of German steel will be maintained after the currency 
crisis is overcome; and hold that Germany as befo 
the War and until lately will be easily able to compe 

An understanding has been arrived at between th 
Swiss machine tool firm Oerlikon and the Magdeburge: 
Werkzeugmaschinen Fabrik (machine tool firm) whic! 
is connected with the Stinnes concern. The Maged 
burg firm is said to have acquired the majority of 
Oerlikon. The Motor Aktien Gesellschaft which belongs 
to the Brown Bovery concern, and the Kolumbus 
Gesellschaft are merging. The Kolumbus company 
interested in South American electrical undertakings 

The K6ln-Lindenthaler Metalworks are increasing 
the nominal capital. The additional capital is to be 
used for the linking up of other works and negotiations 
for a fusion with the Iron and Steelworks Krone are 
nearing conclusion. 

The German official trade statistics for August 
show that export of rolled material increased from 
69,793 tons to 91,547 tons, against 193,000 tons, last 
year’s average, while that of machinery decreased from 


) 


27612 in July, to 24,689 during August. Imports of 


pig iron and scrap were slightly higher than last 
month, but the exports decreased considerably. 


clined to make large concessions. They agree to bette! 
delivery but try to maintain prices. Buyers and espe- 
cially exporters seem to expect a favorable arrange- 
ment with Germany and as a result a further increase 
in the value of the franc, which would cause a serious 
decline of the prices. The result is that little or no 
business is being transacted and that the real tendency 
of the market is not defined. 

Merchant iron has been quoted at 725 fr. f.o.b. Ant 
werp for No. 3 quality or $37.80 but without takers. 
selgian plates have been offered abroad and at prices 
such as $37.60 per ton, but even such quotations seemed 
too high. Still lower prices were being quoted in for- 
eign market. This price however represents about 720 
fr. f.o.b. Antwerp which is considerably less than the 
domestic price. 

Quotations for steel are no more favorable. Makers 
would gladly book orders at the nominal price of 725 
fr., but this is equal to 165 s. or $37.75, prices which 
are again too high. French works have been offering 
large tonnages of steel products at very low prices 
which is certainly not improving the situation. Cor- 
rugated reinforcing bars are offered at base prices 0! 
$48 to $52 f.o.b. Antwerp. Luxemburg makers hav 
been quoting in pound sterling and dollars nearly th: 
same prices for ingots, blooms and billets as Belgian 
makers. Only one works has underquoted its com 
petitors to book enough tonnage for several months. 

In general the coke situation is highly unsatisfac- 
tory in Luxemburg, so that these works are nearly ou! 
of the market on pig iron. On the contrary, Lorraine 
works have come back into the Belgian market with 
large tonnages of foundry iron at the same prices 4° 
Belgian sellers are quoting. The price for foundr) 
No. 3 is about 460 fr. per ton or $24, f.o.b. Antwerp ° 
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ivered at consumers’ siding. The expectation was 
it prices would be largely increased by this time, but 
‘+k of big demand and dullness in export has made it 
ceedingly difficult to maintain the present level. 
‘ces for basic Bessemer pig iron are also much 
ier. An average quotation is 410 to 420 fr. or 
1.40 (94 s.) which is still somewhat too high for 
port to England. 

At present 41 blast furnaces are operating. Among 
ese four furnaces are producing high phosphorus 
indry iron, one furnace Bessemer hematite and the 
mainder are on steel making iron. The anticipated 
eduction for this month is estimated at about 9000 
s of high phosphorus foundry iron, about 4500 tons 
low phosphorus Bessemer and 200,000 of steel mak- 

iron. 
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Some good sized tonnages of British hematite have 
been sold in Belgium. The lower rate of exchange was 
of course a factor in this business. Prices quoted on 
mixed numbers East Coast hematite ran between 105 s. 
and 106 s., c.i.f. Antwerp or $24.20. 

Prices for coal have been somewhat higher. Im- 
portation of British industrial coal continues. Prices 
have been reduced in proportion to the change in rate 
of the pound sterling. The situation in the Belgian 
coke market is still satisfactory. 

In general the coal and coke markets are firm with 
higher prices. On the contrary, the iron and steel mar- 
ket is vacilating. Large export business seems pos- 
sible only in proportion to the favorable fluctuation of 
exchange or should makers agree to a reduction of 
prices. 





Steel Men Testify in Assigned Car Case 


Importance of Private Ownership of Rolling Stock Is Emphasized in 
Hearing Before I. C. C.—Mr. Schwab and Others on the Stand 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 30.—The great importance iron 
steel manufacturers and makers of by-product 
attach to the ownership of private cars for their 
in transporting coal to furnaces, ovens and mills 

hout restriction has been strongly emphasized at 
rehearing before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
on in the so-called assigned car case. Such 
ninent men as Chairman Charles M. Schwab of 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation; President James A. 
pbell of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.; Vice- 
ident C, A. Buck of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
. in charge of raw materials; Comptroller F. A. 
ick of the Bethlehem Corporation; Harry Colby, 

mber of the firm of Pickands, Mather & Co., and 

‘resident H. B. Rust of the Seaboard By-Product 
* ke Co., submitted evidence in an effort to have the 
nmission modify its decision, the effective date of 
hich as now proposed is Dec. 1. The railroads and 
lustries owning private cars contend that the order 
the commission, applicable only in times of car 
rtage, will deprive them of the use of their mines, 
en they are most necessary, because it would com- 
them to release their cars for commercial loading. 
ere is a strong prospect that the case may be taken 

} to the Supreme Court unless the order is modified. 

e hearings, begun on Oct. 22, probably will continue 

oughout the present week. Steel executives took 
stand under the direction of C. S. Belsterling. 


Good Coal Necessary 


Mr. Schwab, Mr. Campbell and Mr. Colby testified 
¥, t Saturday. Mr. Schwab made it clear that the 
roper kind of coal for making coke is absolutely nec- 

ary and that therefore it is essential that the 
thlehem organization be permitted to use its own 
with freedom for conveying the coal from its 
es in the quantity and of the quality most suit- 
for making coke. The Bethlehem company owns 
‘0 cars, Mr. Schwab pointed out, which were ac- 
ired in 1920 as the only way to meet difficulties 
ced in 1919 and 1920 as a result of the car shortage 
the consequent disarrangement of proper coal 
cliveries. The company, he said, did not wish to 
ter the business of owning its cars, but was forced 
do so in order to get pure fuels for pure materials, 
d it was because of this that he approved the ex- 
enditure of the millions of dollars needed to put the 
mpany in a position to send its cars to the mines for 
‘| when it was required. 
Mr. Schwab detailed plans of financing the pur- 
ase of the cars, and the modern methods of making 
‘eel, calling for the right kind of fuel. The cars 
‘id not pay, he said, except in service rendered by 
reventing a breakdown of operations or the serious 
rippling of them. It was his opinion that the allow- 
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ance made by the railroad companies for the use of 
cars was sufficient to provide for their upkeep. 

The evidence of Mr. Schwab was approved by Mr. 
Campbell in practically every way as it applied to 
the ownership by the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
of 1300 standard steel hopper bottom coal cars, 10,500 
acres of coal land in Pennsylvania and 4500 acres of 
coal land in West Virginia. Mr. Campbell’s testimony 
differed slightly from that of Mr. Schwab, however, 
in that Mr. Campbell declared that the mileage allow- 
ance did not cover the upkeep of the cars of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., which he said amounted 
to 2.5c. to 3c. per ton of coal. Mr. Colby said that 
the ownership of cars was necessary to assure con- 
tinuous operations of furnaces. Without the cars, 
he testified, delays that could not be endured without 
financial disaster would result as well as difficulties 
in grading coal. Mr. Schick gave the commission 
figures concerning the investment by the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation in different kinds of property, in- 
cluding coal cars, while Mr. Buck emphasized the 
necessity of the proper kinds of coal and of cars to 
haul the fuel when it is needed. 


Not Given Preferred Movement 


John M. Goss, traffic manager of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., presented voluminous figures, the principal 
purport of which was to show that private cars are 
not given preferred movement by system cars, as had 
been charged. Statistics were submitted by him de- 
signed to show that system cars actually move more 
quickly in times of car shortages than private cars 
do. One set of figures showed that the speed of system 
cars for a certain period averaged 60.2 miles per day 
over a distance of 203.9 miles while the average daily 
speed of private cars was 60.8 miles per day over a 
haul of 249.3 miles. He said that it is obvious that 
the speed in similar traffic is the same in the case of 
private cars used in longer hauls. In reply to a 
question, he said that system cars should speed up 
railroad-owned cars because there are always a great 
many “foreign” cars on the lines hauling them at the 
rate of $1 per day for each car. It was also stated 
by Mr. Gross that private cars make less use of the 
motive power, tracks, yards, ete., of railroads than 
system cars do and that private cars do not use the 
railroad terminals. 

As coal and coke agent for the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., W. B. Prescott pointed out that prior to 
ownership by the Youngstown company of its cars 
it was unable to obtain coal regularly in the quantity 
and quality required at its plants. He declared that 
this was particularly true of by-product high volatile 
coal. Since the company has acquired its own cars, 
it has, with few exceptions, Mr. Prescott said, been 
able to obtain sufficient tonnages regularly and of the 
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quality desired. Mr. Prescott expressed the opinion 
that if the rule is changed as proposed, the company 
will be unable to accomplish this and will be in the same 


nosition it was in before obtaining its own cars. 


iui 


Large Investment of Steel Corporation 
Appearing on behalf of subsidiaries of the United 
Steel Corporation which own private cars, 
Louis C. Bihler, traffic manager of the Carnegie Stee! 
Co., Pittsburgh, and vice-chairman of the committee 
of traffic men for other subsidiaries of the corporation, 





declared that the subsidiaries own 5200 coal cars m 


: : 1 Ff : ee illic dele 
which is carried 5,000,000 tons of coal and coke an 


nually. equaling 25 per cent of coal used by the 
‘orporation each year. Most of the coal hauled in 
the private cars, it was stated by Mr. Bihler, is of the 


coking grade for the by-product ovens. A number 
ff the subsidiaries, he said, also own private tank 
s for carrying petroleum and its products. The 
private car investment of Steel Corporation sub- 
sidiaries was said to be approximately $16,000,000. 
Purchase of the cars was begun in 1917 as the result 
tage if railroad rolling st ck. He declared, 

pon cross-examination, that the Steel Corporation 
s reference, does not get it and does 

not want it, but the cars were necessary in order to 


maintain operations for producing steel 


and meeting contract obligations. Like other steel 
men, he said the cars were not wanted except as a 
necessity for hauling fuel. Denial was made by Mr. 
Bihler of a report that the Steel Corporation is 
negotiating with the Norfolk & Western Railroad for 

riot ise private cars 

Mr. Rust, who was the first witness appearing at 
the rehearing for private owners of cars, told the 
commission th Si yard By-Product Coke 


Co. were deprived of its 1000 cars, it would suffer 
reat damage. Granting that assurance could be 


given by the railroads of an adequate supply of suit- 


le coal from the mines, Mr. Rust explained that the 
empany would willingly give up its own cars, which 
were said to have caused the company a loss of 


$800,000. The cars were referred to as insurance and 
Mr. Rust said they were bought as a necessity and 


offhand were not a good investment. 
‘An Economic Crime” 


Burning of raw bituminous coal was described by 


Rust as an economic crime, resulting in the loss 
of billions of dollars worth of natural resources. He 
declared he did not go so far as to advocate prohibi- 
‘oking of coal by the beehive process because 
this process was said to have its place in times of 
peak demand. Steel plants, he stated, could not con- 
tinue competition without by-product coke ovens. The 
United States was said to be ahead of Europe in 
this matter, although Germany, according to Mr. Rust 
has not produced a pound of beehive coke for 20 
years and the ability of that country to hit hard at 
the beginning of the war was attributed to her pre- 
ponderance in by-products from coking coal. By- 
product coke ovens were called the basis for materials 
of war, for fertilizer, the dye and chemical industry, 
and for the cheapening of gas and coke for domestic 
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use. Establishment of 1500 by-product ovens was 
encouraged by the Government during the war. Mr. 
Rust said, and he estimated the loss caused by the 
production of 24,000,000 tons of beehive coke at $96.- 
000,000. The sale price of products from by-product 
operation that were wasted by the beehive process was 
placed at $4.09 per ton. The materials wasted were 
said to consist of 25 gallons of sulphate of ammonia. 
6000 cubic feet of gas, 10 gallons of tar, the base for 
dyes and chemicals, and three gallons of motor fuel 
which, it was said, sometimes could be more profit- 
ably sold by including it in other products as heat 
units. 


Great Care Required 


The great care required in preparing coal for by- 
products ovens was explained by Mr. Rust, who 
asserted that one plant at Bethlehem, Pa., had to be 
rebuilt in two years at a cost of $2,000,000 because it 


had used unsuitable coal, while a plant at & 
had been used for six or eight years with Dp 
no cost for new ovens, but damage of $250.0) was 
sustained later because a heater was given wit 
which he was not familiar. Mr. Rust said 
respondence with members of the commissi 
had given him the impression that the co; 
thought it would be a good thing for the con 
buy its own cars. 

President Robert Hobson of the Steel Co. of « 
with a plant at Hamilton, Ont., told the co; 
that his company, together with Pickands, Ma: 
Co., purchased 400 cars in 1920 because of th 
rience in the preceding year with car shortage j; 
coal from the Mather mine in Greene County, 
sylvania. The carriers are ferried across Lak 
from Ashtabula, Ohio, when possible. Mr. Hob: 
that the purchase of private cars seemed ne 
the only alternative being to establish spare mi 
sources of supply when congestion exists at som: ; 
He admitted, however, in reply to a question by Com- 
missioner Potter, that if everybody should do this. th 
miners probably would work only a day or so an 
trouble would come from that source than now e) 
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Plant of American Puddled Iron Co. Nearly 
Completed 


The new plant at Warren, Ohio, of the Ameri 
Puddled Iron Co., Youngstown, is virtually completed 
and ready for operation. Delayed delivery of minor 
equipment has prevented its immediate operation. Thé 
plant has an initial capacity for producing up to 250 
tons of mechanically puddled iron and rolling up to 
1000 tons daily. Of four mechanical puddling units, 
but one has been installed at this time, in order that 
its operation may be checked and changes made as 
experience dictates. When operations do start, they 
will be at a reduced rate, in order that the machinery 
may be given the proper tests. It is unlikely there- 
fore that the plant will get under full headway for 
some time. It represents an initial expenditure of ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 and will manufacture at the 
start iron for pipe makers. Its customers will be such 
large manufacturing consumers as the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Republic Iron & Steel Co. and the 
A. M. Byers Co. 


Negotiations of Inland Steel Co. for Purchase 
of Other Properties 


CricaGgo, Oct. 30.—Negotiations between the Inland 
Steel Co. and the Milwaukee Rolling Mill Co. with a 
view to the purchas. of the latter’s sheet plant at Mil- 
waukee have come to a halt following a failure of the 
two companies to reach an agreement as to terms. ‘Tht 
acquisition of the-Acme Steel Goods Co., Chicago, 5 
the Inland company, which has also been a subject = 
recent negotiations, is expected to be an accomplisned 
fact in the near future. The final settlement of the 
terms of sale awaits the completion of auditing w' rk 
now under way. 


£ 
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Zinc Mines to Close One Week 


St. Lours, Oct. 30.—Approximately 65 per cent 
the mines in the tri-state district, embracing southwes' 
Missouri, southeast Kansas and northwest Oklahoma, 
will close for one week, beginning Nov. 3, to reduce sur- 
plus stocks of zine in the hope of bettering the ore ma'- 
ket. According to word received here today from Jo} 
lin, Mo., last week’s purchase of zinc by the smelters, 
19,500 tons, was the heaviest in six weeks. The 
sold at $40 per ton. 

Zine producers believe the smelters now have mor 
ore on hand than they need to supply their demands 
and that this is likely to lead to a decline in ore prices 
unless production is curtailed. Then, too, the opera 
tor’s surplus stocks have been increasing at the rate 
of 3000 tons weekly. Two or three weeks ago operator's 
curtailed production and ore prices advanced. 
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Causes of Industrial Depression 
A pee course of commercial and industrial ac- 
tivity in the United States in the past five 
months has been of distinctly novel character. It 
is doubtful whether it is yet fully recognized how 
lacking in precedent this period has been, but the 
change in business sentiment in the past few 
weeks shows that some thinking has been done. 

We have had a period in which commercial 
activity, or the making of engagements, has ap- 
parently been light, while industrial activity has 
been heavy. In the latter there has been little 
if any diminution, as indicated by statistics of 
bank debits, car loadings, employment and other 
indexes, while on the other hand contracting for 
construction and other work and buying com- 
modities for forward delivery has been light. It 
is not a case of industrial activity running on 
its momentum, for when it is a case of momentum, 
good example. Often the steel 
industry has run along smoothly on momentum 
for a given time and then suddenly lost the mo- 
mentum. In recent weeks, steel mill operations, 
even in the case of the Steel Corporation, have 
been based chiefly upon current and recent orders 
rather than upon old contracts. 

For more months than they would care to 
admit publicly, many business men have felt that 
an industrial depression was coming, and their 
concern has been simply to guess the time and to 
be prepared for it. The course of affairs lately 
now disposes these men to doubt whether their 
original conclusion was correct. Some have set- 
tled the matter temporarily to their own satisfac- 
tion by adopting the idea that there will be simply 
a little reaction and readjustment. That is not 
very safe, however, since experience shows that 
when once reaction has begun, it is particularly 
difficult to forecast its extent. 

The various causes of industrial depression in 
past experiences may well be reviewed afresh and 
set against conditions as they are seen to exist. 
One very familiar cause is excess of construction 
work in providing facilities that cannot begin 
promptly to yield an adequate return. A chart 
in the October survey of business by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is suggestive in this connection. 


steel is always 2 


It shows, on the square foot basis, the volum: 
building contracts awarded since Jan. 1, 1919, b) 
character. There is seen to have been much a 
tivity in 1919 and the fore part of 1920 in indus- 
trial building, and relatively little since then. 1: 
residential building, on the contrary, there was 
not so much in that earlier period, while there 
was an enormous volume from March, 1922, to 
May, 1923, inclusive. That is, it looks as if there 
had been in general no unsafe expansion in manu- 
facturing facilities of late. In residential build- 
ing an excess would hardly make much trouble, 
while it is not known that there has been an 
excess, 

Sometimes public utilities have expanded too 
rapidly for the growth of the country. No one 
thinks that is the case now. The utilities have had 
difficulty in securing capital and the common view 
is that greater expansion would be advantageous. 

On the other hand, we may be less safe than 
we think we are in the matter of credit. Over- 
strain of credit has been a familiar cause of in- 
dustrial depression and even of panic. We assume 
that we are safe from that on account of the 
Federal Reserve System. Times have come in th: 
past when men wanted to borrow and could not 
Now, we maintain, they will always be able to 
borrow, but there is another point, for they ma\ 
not want to borrow. The net result would not be 
wholly different. 


EVISED figures of the financial damage of the 

Japanese disaster show that the reconstruc- 
tive effort need not be so great as was at first 
feared. Figures published in our columns last 
week placed the total loss at $915,000,000, of which 
about 80 per cent will be largely recoverable by 
the expenditure of effort or work, rather than in- 
vestment in raw material. Most of the materials 
used also will again represent Japanese production 
and not imports. The figure given above, divided 
by the population of Japan proper, indicates a loss 
of approximately $16 per inhabitant. This is but 
a fraction of the per capita taxes in Great Britain 
for the current year, and may be compared wit! 
the total annual tax bill of the American people. 
which is nearly $100 per person. 
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Unemployment Insurance 


‘NOME years ago certain reformers undertook a 

drive which, had it been successful, would 
have established a system of health insurance for 
all workers in American industrial plants on a 
basis similar to that of workmen’s compensation. 
The insurance was against loss to employees 
through idleness resulting from accidents sus- 
tained in industry, and in some cases from occu- 
pational diseases. The effort failed, because the 
cause was unable to stand against the analysis 
to which it was subjected. 

Today a similar effort is making to secure the 
enactment of State laws establishing unemploy- 
ment insurance. Under this every idle worker 
in industry would be compensated for lost time. 
The system has been in practice in Great Britain 
for several years. The strongest adherents it 
has left are the always present small army of peo- 
ple whose idea of happiness is not continuous em- 
ployment but continuous unemployment. The 
“dole” system is branded by American investiga- 
tors who have studied it on the ground, and by 
even Lloyd George himself, as expressed in a re- 
cent utterance, as a colossal mistake, which should 
not be transplanted to America. Frank F. Dresser, 
counsel for the Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts, in an address at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the organization, summed up the American 
unemployment insurance situation as follows: 

They, like the former health insurance bills, are fatally 
defective in being measures of relief rather than of preven- 
tion: that they are palliative merely. They fail to dis- 
tinguish between unemployment in normal and in abnormal 
times. As applied to unemployment in normal times they bene- 
fit the incompetents and the “won’t works” at the cost of the 
thrifty and industrious, and interfere unduly with the proper 
conduct of business and with the liberty of the worker him- 
self. As applied to unemployment in abnormal times, I am 

1 prepared to say that some organized measures of relief 
may not be proper and possible. 

In normal! times, there are unemployed because 
of lack of work and exclusive of illness and labor 
disputes about 10 per cent of the working force. 
Unemployment due to recurring crises of busi- 
ness depression cannot be so surely analyzed, for 
elements over which an individual employer has 
no control play a great part and are not yet under- 
stood. Fiscal policies, foreign trade, legislation, 
all contribute, as well as the psychology of in- 
flation and deflation. Such depressions throw out 
of work 25 to 30 per cent of the average working 
force, and a much greater proportion in some in- 
dustries, and affect not only the workers who are 
always on the ragged edge of unemployment, but 
those who are always at work when there is work 
to do. 

It is contended by proponents of bills which 
will come before the legislatures of Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts and Wisconsin that the way to 
solve the problem of unemployment is to provide 
a fund in which the three interested parties, the 
worker, the employee and the public shall con- 
tribute, from which payments shall be made to the 
worker during periods of idleness. The opponents 
of the measure are not prepared to accept this 
proposition. In the first place, they hold that a 
sharp distinction should be made between unem- 
ployment in normal times, and unemployment in 
abnormal times, when general business conditions 
involve a very great degree of unemployment. 
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We may be a long way from the passage of the 
proposed legislation, but if the intention is to 
force it upon industry rapidly without much con- 
sultation with industry, then it would be well for 
the manufacturer to consider from now on how 
the two types of unemployment may be success- 
fully differentiated. It would be a service to all 
to give, through the medium of the printed word, 
what opinions the reader of these lines holds on 
a baffling question of no small importance. 





Enlarging the Influence of the Institute 


HE effort of the directors of the American 

Iron and Steel Institute to obtain a larger 
attendance of members to listen to the papers fol- 
lowing the usual presidential address of Judge 
Gary at the opening session of the semi-annual 
meetings is worthy of hearty commendation. There 
is probably no other association in the country at 
whose meetings less than a third of those in attend- 
ance listen to the proceedings after the opening 
address. To one who for the first time attends a 
meeting of the American Iron and Steel Institute, 
the exodus of members to the corridors upon the 
conclusion of the president’s speech is indeed 
surprising. 

This withdrawal is not, however, a reflection 
upon the value of the papers or the ability and 
painstaking care in preparation of the authors. 
It is due to the fact that the membership is com- 
posed of three classes: the executives, who are 
not primarily interested in engineering or highly 
technical discussions; the sellers, who likewise 
have little interest in engineering problems; and 
the operating officials and engineers, whose life 
work is concentrated in large part upon metal- 
lurgical, chemical and other technical problems. 

In this day of specialization it is futile to 
expect to find all members equally interested in 
all the subjects that can be discussed. How, then, 
can a larger attendance be assured through a 
greater part of the sessions of the institute? 

THE IRON AGE believes that a very large in- 
crease in the attendance through the morning 
session could be obtained by changing the pro- 
gram so that, after the delivery of the presiden- 
tial address, a short time—perhaps half an hour— 
could be devoted to searching discussions of the 
subjects treated in the address. Possibly it would 
be well to select two or three men to lead .in»this 
discussion, but this part of the progiaantneee 
not be cut and dried. 

If it were understood that the iedehie}” ‘eay- 
nestly desired discussion, it would,..probably,.. he 
forthcoming. For example, imthe ¢dse' of! the ad- 
dress last Thursday by Jidgé'Garyi°mach wddi- 
tional information might have beep offered as to 
the abolishing of the twelve-hour day and doubt- 
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is, so far as the introduction of shorter hours in 
many important plants is concerned, but it is by 
no means certain that the shorter hours would 
stand the test of such great demand for produc- 
tion as we saw during the World War and at other 
To make the short day permanent, all 
employers and employees must be as enthusiastic- 
ally in favor of it as most of them are today. How 
can this be brought about? The subject is one 
that should receive earnest attention. 

Papers and discussions on economic and com- 
mercial problems might well continue through 
the remainder of the morning. An organization 
of the size and importance of the institute would 
have no difficulty in obtaining talent of the highest 
order to contribute to the program, and we ven- 
ture the prediction that no urging would be needed 
to insure the attendance of a very large percentage 
of the members. 


times. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Nickel Steel Direct from the Ore 


To the Editor: In the interest of historical ac- 
curacy I wish to correct an error in the interesting 
article by F. H. Mason, published in THE IRON AGE 
Sept. 20, on the “Production of Nickel Steel Direct from 
the Ore.” 

I was president of the Lake Superior Corporation 
and of the Algoma Steel Corporation where these in- 
vestigations were conducted. I offered Dr. Haanel free 
the use of the electric current and of the factory ac- 
commodation necessary to demonstrate a type of elec- 
tric furnace with which he desired to experiment in the 
reduction of ores. I also offered the services of my 
technical staff at the head of which was E. J. Sjostedt, 
and under Mr. Sjostedt’s direction the Haanel furnace 
was erected and operated. 

Years previous to this experiment I had purchased 
nickel properties in the Sudbury district for the Lake 
Superior Corporation, had opened mines, shipped ore 
to our Sault Ste. Marie works, erected crushing, pulver- 
izing and roasting plants, utilized the sulphurous gases 
in the production of sulphite wood pulp, produced ferro- 
nickel in the electric furnace direct from the ore in 
cast bars and had received from the Paris Exhibition 
of 1900 a medal for the first production of ferronickel 
pig in the electric furnace under the name of “Clergite.” 
All of this was original investigation and experiment 
by Mr. Sjostedt under my direction, and had all been 
accomplished a considerable time before we undertook 
the experiment with Dr. Haanel’s furnace, which, how- 
ever, we actually ran for some time on our own account 
after Dr. Haanel discontinued his demonstration work. 

Mr. Mason has reversed the sequence of events: 
Dr. Haanel’s experiment had not for its object the 
proof that nickel ore could be smelted into metallic 
ferronickel in the electric furnace. This we had ac- 
complished years before; its purpose was to demon- 
strate that this object could. be accomplished economi- 
cally on a commercial scale in Dr. Haanel’s furnace. 


I’. H. CLERGUE. 
Montreal, Oct. 18. 


Power Plant Problems of Steel Mills 
To the Editor: In his article [page 1027, THe IRon 


ami, 
AcE, Oct. 18] Mr. Breedlove does not give any efficiency 
figures, except that he mentions that the surplus gas 
from one 500-ton blast furnace will supply enough fur- 
nace gas over the stove requirements to operate one 
of the 2250-hp. units continuously at 165 per cent rating 
—in other words, should produce 3712 b.hp. per hour.. 
This figure is considerably below what is actually be- 
ing obtained. For a coke rate of 2000 Ib., 4250 b.hp. 
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As to the technical papers, we believe {hoy 


might well be confined to the afternoon sessjqp. 
when those primarily interested would be glad to 
attend, especially if a little spice in the way of 
lively discussion were added. : 

On the whole, the American Iron and 
Institute is doing splendid work. Its statistics 
of great importance and have been increasi;); 
their comprehensiveness, and the meetings 
done much to add to the prestige of the at 
iron and steel industry, but much more could be 
accomplished by making some modifications in { 
programs of the meetings. 

We are offering the above observations in a 
suggestive way. They are not intended to be the 
last word on this subject and we shall be 
to hear from our readers who may approve or 
approve of the ideas expressed, and especia!| 
from those who have further suggestions to m: 


can easily be obtained with good combustion efficie: 
H. C. Siebert in his very able paper on the “Econon 
ical Use of Fuel in the Steel Plant,” before the A 
ciation of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers at Buf- 
falo, even puts this figure at 5070 b.hp. 

In all his tables, Mr. Breedlove compares six gus 
fired and four stoker-fired boilers with five gas and 
pulverized coal-fired boilers for a station capacity of 
30,000 kw. This is unduly favoring the combination 
of gas and pulverized coal. 

The Bethlehem Steel Co. at Sparrows Point, Md., 
has, for a station capacity of 10,000 kw., two 1291-hp. 
Babcock & Wilcox gas-fired boilers equipped in such a 
manner that each is capable of developing steam for 
the full station capacity. With modern equipment for 
the combustion of blast furnace gas, boilers of the Bab- 
cock & Wilcox type or Hornsby-Bigelow type can safely 
be operated on loads up to 300 per cent on gas alone, 
with excellent efficiency. 

I differ from Mr. Breedlove in his statement that 
it would be possible to burn five fuels (blast furnac: 
gas, coke oven gas, tar, coke and coal) simultaneous!) 
with godd efficiency. Blast furnace gas can be burned 
with fair efficiency in connection with powdered coal 
and perhaps with tar, but that the possibility should 
exist to obtain an efficiency of 80 per cent with an) 
kind of mixed firing I very much doubt. Such efficien: 
can today be obtained continuously on blast_furna: 
gas alone. 

To get a just comparison between gas-fired a! 
stoker-fired boilers on the one hand, and gas and pow 
dered coal on the other hand, he should readjust 
figures by giving proper credit for the power which it ! 
possible to generate from blast furnace gas alone. | 
believe that Table XVII, Scheme 2, in Mr. Siebert’ 
paper would answer his purpose. I reproduce th 
table, which refers to a 500-ton blast furnace, as fo! 
lows: 


Million B.t.u. in gas from furnace per hour.. 280.9 
Million B.t.u. required by stoves at 80 per 

GOnt GHECUOMOy oc kinvavcdakbusneeeunnir 68.76 
Million B.t.u. required by blowing engines 

per hour .... 10.91 


Million B.t.u. available per hour for power 


DPOGMGTION 2s icie te deienalincl. oe aes 71.15 
Thermal efliciency of steam plant, per cent, 

DORM cine sku ss 00,0 on 0.5 b 5-0 sv 
Thermal efficiency of steam plant, per cent, 

Oo ere pees mee me oe 22 
Total thermal efficiency of plant per kwhr., oe 

POP CORRS s i.i0,0 s:a6:00-0 en oc ea Cae ee 17.6 
On the surplus heat, current can be produced 

mt Howrey Tete OF 05.6.0 00 none eee ee 8,800 kw 


In my opinion the most economical equipment for 
plant requiring 17,500 b.hp. per hour and operatine 
two 500-ton blast furnaces would be two 2250-hp 
boilers equipped for gas alone, two 2250-hp. boile: 
equipped for powdered coal alone and one 2250-h| 
boiler equipped for both gas and powdered coal, to 
serve as a standby for the two other units. 


K. HUuESSENER, 


, Manager, American Heat Economy Bureat! 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 25. 








(Grading of General Electric Employees 


West Lynn Official Tells of System for Selecting New Workers and 


Promoting Old Ones at Convention of Associated 
Industries of Massachusetts 


effect a shop representation plan which has been 

tremendously popular and successful throughout 
its West Lynn, Mass., plant. The company recently in- 
situted a system for selecting new employees and pro- 
moting old ones, under which applicants for work are 
tried on sample jobs. Jeremiah O’Connor of that com- 
pany told about the plan at the eight annual meeting 
of the Associated Industries of Massachusetts held 
Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 24 and 25 at the Copley- 
Plaza Hotel, Boston. Mr. O’Connor said: 

“Nine months ago we formed in the West Lynn 
Works of the General Electric Co. a new department 
whose sole duty it would be to see that the right person 
was put on the right job, and, if possible, to develop 
a more or less scientific objective method of doing this, 
which could be applied by anyone with a fair degree of 
accuracy. The ideal way, of course, would be to try 
every person on every job. But as this is out of the 
question we have made some 35 sample jobs, each one 
requiring about five minutes, on which we try every 
new worker. When possible, we re-place each on the 
kind of work for which the sample job shows him best 
fitted. 

“Take, for instance, inspection work. We have filled 
a drawer with fifteen to twenty familiar objects: a 
ruler, a pen, nickel, book, envelope, etc. This we show 
to a man for one minute, and at the end of the minute 
cover the drawer and take something out, or merely 
change the position of one or two objects, and then ask 
the man what has been taken out or changed. Those 
men whom we know are our best inspectors can name 
instantly the change which has been made, whereas 
the average man will miss from twenty-five to fifty 
per cent of the changes. 

“Several months ago we had an opportunity to select 
four girls for the same type of inspection work. The 
virls were first selected very carefully by the employ- 
ment department and then approved by the foreman. 
The four were then given this sample inspection job 
to do. Two of the girls did it almost perfectly and were 
given an A grade on the test, which is the highest mark 
obtainable. The other two girls were given a grade 
of D, the lowest mark given. All four girls were then 
put on the same kind of inspection work in the factory. 
One of the girls who got a D left of her own accord 
at the end of five days, saying that she did not like the 
work. Both the instructor and her foreman said that 
she was obviously unfitted for inspection work, and that 
they realized this very quickly after watching her on 
the job. 

“The second girl who failed to pass the test was 
kept on inspection work for six weeks and then let go. 
The foreman said that she had done nothing of value, 
and that everything she had inspected had to be re- 
inspected by another girl. The two girls who passed 
the test with a grade of A are still in the factory and 
are doing good inspection work. 


Tried on Assembly Jobs 


“Another job which we give a new employee to do 
is to assemble nine blocks into a single block. Those 
men whom we know have mechanical ability, or are 
mechanically ingenious, can assemble this block in less 
than three minutes. Those men whom we know are not 
mechanical require invariably more than five minutes. 
After two hundred men had taken this test we graded 
them A, B, C and D, according to the length of time 
required. We then asked ten foremen and department 
heads.to grade these same men according to what they 
considered their mechanical ingenuity or ability to think 
mechanically. Every man who got an A on the test 


[en General Electric Co. some time ago put into 
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was graded by the foremen either A or B, that is, as 
above the average. With one exception, every man who 
got D on the test was graded either C or D by the fore- 
men, that is, as below the average. One man who got 
D on the test was graded B by the foremen. Every 
man who was graded A in mechanical ingenuity by the 
foremen obtained A in the test. Thus, if we choose for 
jobs requiring mechanical ability only those men who 
got A in the test, we pick only men whom the foremen 
consider to be above the average in mechanical ability, 
and we do an injustice to no one because we include 
all those men whom the foremen and department heads 
consider to be of A grade. 

“Another sample job which we ask new operators to 
do is to put three hundred pegs into one hundred holes 
in a board. Girls who we know are fast with their 
hands and who are making high piece work earnings, 
will do it in less than seven minutes. Another sample 
job is to pick up one hundred of these same pegs with 
tweezers and put them into a hundred holes. 


New Operators Carefully Tested 


“All new operators who enter the’ West Lynn plant 
are carefully tested by these sample jobs and only those 
are engaged who can do well the sample, which repre- 
sents the type of work on which they are to be placed. 
In addition to this, we are testing every person in the 
plant also who is not making good, and who is about 
to be laid off, in the hope that we may find some type 
of work on which he will succeed. 

“An interesting case was a girl who had been with 
the company for nearly a year and been tried out on 
three different jobs, but had not made good on any of 
them. She was about to be laid off, and so was sent 
into the new department to be tested. She was ex- 
tremely slow and awkward in using her hands, and all 
the jobs on which she had been tried during her year 
of employment had required quickness and dexterity. 
She was, however, unusually good on the sample in- 
spection job. Instead of laying her off we made her 
an inspector. She has now been on the job for several 
months, and although the foreman did not want to take 
her at the beginning, realizing she had not made good 
in other departments, he now says she is as good an 
inspector as he has. 

“In addition to this, the new department has been 
open to anyone in the plant who wished to come in and 
try the sample jobs. So far approximately 450 per- 
sons have voluntarily availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity and new men and girls are every day asking to 
come in. Whenever there is an opening anywhere in 
the plant, the new department is given an opportunity 
to recommend two or three men for the vacancy. In 
this way a large percentage of the openings are filled 
by men whose qualifications we know, and we are very 
often able to promote a man in the plant, rather than 
go outside and hire a new person. As a result, some 
thirty-five men and girls have been promoted with an 
average increase in pay of 90c. per week for each 
person. In addition to this, several of the girls have 
been changed from piece work to salary time with a 
consequent reduction in hours per week from forty- 
eight to forty-four. 


A Test for Clerical Work 


“One of the foremen who put up a sign in his de- 
partment saying that he wished a clerk for his office, 
and that anyone in his department who wished to try 
the sample clerical job could do so, and he would 
choose one of those recommended by the test. Twelve 
girls applied for the job and took the test, and of the 
twelve, two were recommended to him. He took one 
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of them and a department head took the other. Both 
girls had been working on machine glass work for sev- 
eral years, but were anxious to get office work. If it 
had not been for the tests, they probably would have 
continued on machine glass work for many years. They 
are both unusually good clerks. 

“Still another way of using the new department is 
in advising men of their own strong and weak points, 
and in helping them to overcome their weak ones. Any 
man who comes to the new department with a definite 
idea of what he would like to do is tried out on the 
sample jobs and told whether or not he is fitted for the 
type of work he wishes. If he is not, the department 
tries to tell him how, if possible, he can fit himself for 
the work. : 

“Since the formation of the new department nine 
months ago, about 100 persons have been tested be- 
fore being hired. Two-thirds of these have performed 
satisfactorily the sample job covering their new work. 
The remaining third failed on the sample job, but 
seemed in every other way so well fitted that they were 
hired despite their failure. Of those who passed the 
tests with an A grade, 95 per cent are now doing excel- 
lent A grade work. Of those who failed in the tests, 
but were hired despite this fact, only 18 per cent have 
ma le rood.” 


Clifford S 


Clifford S. Anderson, assistant secretary and coun- 
el Norton Co., Worcester, was elected president of the 
\ssociated Industries of Massachusetts, to succeed 
Col. Charles R. Gow. Mr. Anderson is the first 
president to be elected who resides outside of Boston. 
He is a native of Portland, Me., and has resided in 
Worcester since 1908. He was graduated from Wor- 
cester Academy in 1896, from Brown University, Prov- 


Anderson Elected President 


BETHLEHEM EARNINGS DECLINE 


lotal for Third Quarter Is $10,518,951—Surplus 
After Dividends, $1,074,655 


Total net earnings of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion for the September quarter were reported at $10,- 
918,951, compared with $11,601,682 for the preceding 
quarter, when the policy of issuing quarterly state- 
ments was inaugurated. After the payment of regular 
dividends on the preferred and common stock, there 
remained a surplus of $1,074,655. This figure is con- 
iderably below the surplus for the June quarter which 
was $2,102,262. 

Directors declared the regular quarterly disburse- 
ment of 1% per cent for the current quarter, payable 
Jan. 2, to stockholders of record Dec. 1. Net income 
of $4,400,603, after interest, depreciation, depletion, 
etc., for the September quarter, was equivalent after 
preferred dividends to $1.84 per share on $180,151,900 
outstanding common stock, against $2.42 per share 
earned in the preceding quarter. 

The value of the company’s unfilled orders on hand 
Sept. 30 was $53,134,000 compared with $80,066,000 re- 
ported on June 30, and $67,510,007 on Dec. 31, 1922. 
The income account - the September quarter com- 
pared with that of the June quarter is as follows: 


September June 


Total net piesa : $10,518,951 $11.601.682 
Int. chgs., bonds disc., et 3,197,837 3.245.082 
Dep. and depletion 2,920,511 2,930,129 
Net income 4.400,603 426,471 
fd dividends 1,080,207 1.079.851 
Com. dividends 2,245,741 2,244,358 
Surplus ..... : 1,074,655 2,102,262 


President Euger ne G. Grace did not attend the meet- 
ing on account of illness. His place was taken by Vice- 
President H. E. Lewis, who stated that there has been 
a noticeable improvement in new business, particularly 
with respect to the railroads which are buying rails 
and accessories in good quantities. 


“A very good tone,” said Mr. Lewis, “is also evident 
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idence, R. I., in 1900, and from the Harvard Law Se}\59) 
Cambridge, Mass., in 1903. 7 

Mr. Anderson and the following were elected 
bers of the executive committee, which is compris: 
forty members: Frank P. Cox, manager General 
tric Co., West Lynn; Lewis E. Bellows, president \ 
den-Worcester, Inc., Worcester; Francis G. Echols, 
president and general manager Greenfield Tap & }) 
Corporation, Greenfield; Frederick Fosdick, presic 
Fitchburg Steam Engine Co., Fitchburg; Jeron: 
George, vice-president Morgan Construction Co., \\ 
cester; Eben S. Keith, president Keith Car & Mfg. (o., 
Sagamore; Theodore W. Little, vice-president Walworth 
Mfg. Co., Boston; Charles L. Newcomb, manager Wor 
thington Pump & Machinery Corporation, Holyoke: 
E. Kent Swift, treasurer and general manager Whiti 
Machine Works, Whitinsville; John F. Tinsley, vic 
president and general manager Crompton & Knowle 
Loom Works, Worcester; and Reginald Washburn, 
president Wire Goods Co., Worcester. 


Exhibit of Results of Research Work 


A new feature of the annual meeting was a special! 
exhibit in the salon of the results obtained by research 
work. This exhibit was arranged by Skinner, Sherma) 
& Esselen, Inc., Boston, and several firms contributed 
toward it. There was a demonstration of what re- 
search and chemistry has done in the saving of waste 
material and making something useful out of it. 

There were four section conferences—on taxation, 
on finance, on industrial relations and on _ technica! 
procedure in business—with many speakers on each 
topic discussed. In the fourth group, Dr. Gustavus J. 
Esselen, Jr., Boston, delivered an address on “Front 
Office Chemistry,” showing the importance of chemistry 
in industry, in management problems and profits. 


in the tin plate, sheet and wire end of the business, 
with structural tonnages also picking up. October oper- 
ations also indicate an improvement over September, 
the company’s steel plants showing practically a 75 per 
cent operation. The rail mill at Sparrows Point, Md., 
is again resuming the rolling of rails after being shut 
down since April, 1919.” 

Mr. Lewis stated that the Bethlehem company is 
planning to increase the tin plate plant at Sparrows 
Point, but not in the immediate future. He denied 
rumors that it was planned to shut down the greater 
part of the Lackawanna plant at Buffalo. No new 
financing is contemplated by the company, according 
to Charles M. Schwab, chairman of the board, who pre- 
sided at the meeting of directors. 


Production of Electrical Machinery 

Figures of the Census Bureau for the year 1921 
show 1333 establishments engaged in making electrical 
machinery, apparatus and supplies. The total number 
of persons engaged in the industry is given as 218,660, 
of whom 161,204 were wage earners receiving a total 
wage of $194,242,357, or an average of $1,205 each. 
The value of products is reported at $833,985,443. Tak- 
ing out costs of materials, the value added by the 
manufacturing process amounted to $489,915,480, or an 
average per wage earner of $3,039. 

All of these figures are lower than the correspond- 
ing figures of 1919—due to the business depression in 
1921. All, however, are much higher than the corre- 
sponding figures of either 1914 or 1909. Leading States 
in order of value of product include Illinois, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jersey and Massachusetts. 
Each of these produced more than $72,000,000, while 
no other State reached $35,000,000. In the list of 
products by class, telephone apparatus at $102,000,000 
takes the lead, with insulated wire and cables at $98,- 
300,000 in second position, and motors, not including 
starters or controllers, at $83,000,000, in third. No 
other item reached $60,000,000. 
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FLOATING STEEL TANK ROOF 


| sed Over Oil and Gasoline Tanks to Minimize 
Both Fire Hazard and Evaporation 


Fire tests were conducted Oct. 16 at the Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works to show the ability of the Wig- 
vins floating welded steel roof for oil and gasoline tanks 
to protect the tank contents against fire. Built for ex- 
rimental purposes, this roof was floated on the sur- 
face of gasoline contained in a steel tank 30 ft. in 
liameter and 6 ft. high. 

On top of 3 ft. of water in the tank was gasoline 
with an average depth of 2% to3 in. There is a gas- 
tight space between the vertical rim of the floating roof 
ind the shoe which presses against the tank shell. This 
forms the only air space between the liquid surface 
ind the roof, and its size is in marked contrast with 
the great volume of evaporation—encouraging air in 
the tank with a canopy roof. 

Fire was applied to the aperture between the shoe 
ind shell without fire resulting. Fire applied by blow 
torch to one of the four 3-in. vents in the horizontal 
gnited the mixture between the vertical rim and the 
shoe. Smoke and flame belched forth from the vents, 
sut there was no permanent fire. This test proved 
that fire resulting from a lightning flash or flame from 
iny source would be only momentary and would cause 
10 damage. Burning waste dropped down the vent 
caused a similar result. 

When a fire was built in the center of the tank by 
igniting a bucket of gasoline which had been poured 
n the roof, the gasoline in the tank was not ignited, 
ilthough the fire on the roof lasted 5 min. and caused 
‘flames to shoot up 8 ft. or more. Then gasoline poured 
\round the horizontal and around the edge of the fleat 
was ignited; it burned for 8 min. but did not ignite 
the gasoline in the tank. 

Gasoline poured down into the aperture between 
the roof and shell was ignited and burned; this ignited 
the mixture between vertical rim and shoe, but only for 
: moment. The gasoline which had been poured into 
the aperture continued to burn for 5 min. or so but did 
not ignite the contents of the tank. 

Demonstration of a Foamite hand extinguisher 
howed that one man could close the opening between 
tank shell and roof in about 1% min. 

One great value in this roof is the practical elimi- 
nation of evaporation, which now costs the oil industry 
‘bout $200,000,000 a year. 


Pig Iron from Copper Blast Furnace Slag 


“We have produced pig iron at Anyox on a small 
scale and are still doing it. Whether we shall be able 
to produce it on a commercial basis remains to be 
seen, but our technical staff is working hard in the hope 
that this may prove to be the case.” The foregoing 
announcement by H. S. Munroe, managing director of 
the Granby Consolidated Mining, Smelting & Power 
Co., is one of considerable interest and one that may 
lead to important results. Mr. Munroe was not pre- 
pared to go into details of the process of manufacture 
at this stage, but he went so far as to say that the iron 
was being made from copper blast-furnace slag and 
that it was being made in a reverberatory furnace. On 
‘ general average, the Granby company produces about 
400 tons of furnace slag per day, the iron content of 
which averages 52 per cent. The principal other in- 
vredients are silica, lime, and alumina. In the past 
this slag has been an entirely waste product, and its 
disposal has been a matter of some cost to the company. 
If in the future this can be turned to useful purpose 
in the manufacture of pig iron it should materially 
reduce the cost of copper production at the Anyox 
smelter. 

A little more than a year ago S. G. Blaylock, man- 
aging director of the Consolidated Mining & Smelting 
Co., announced that iron had been prduced electrolyti- 
cally on a laboratory scale from the tailing of the com- 
pany’s Sullivan mine ore. Since that time the company 
has been bending its energies in the construction of the 
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new mill at the Sullivan mine and in the erection of a 
new plant at the Trail smelter to cope with the in- 
creased output from the Sullivan mine. The mill was 
put into operation at the end of last August, the new 
plant at the smelter is all in place, and now the tech- 
nical staff at the smelter may be expected to turn its 
attention to the production of iron on a commercial 
scale from the Sullivan ore tailing. The Sullivan mill 
is producing more than 1000 tons of tailing daily, which 
is composed mainly of the minerals pyrite and pyrrho- 
tite and will contain on an average in the neighbor- 
hood of 45 per cent of iron. The original ore is com- 
posed of zinc-blende, marmatite, galena, pyrrhotite, 
pyrite and from 3 to 6 per cent of earthy gangue. At 
the present time these two companies, the Granby 
and the Consolidated, are dumping in the form of slag 
and tailing more than 200,000 tons of metallic iron an- 
nually, which, if commercial processes can be devised 
for its recovery, would be more than sufficient to meet 
the Province’s iron and steel needs for some years to 
come. 


Coal from Ashes _ Electro- 


magnetically 

WASHINGTON, Oct. 30.—The Friedrich Krupp A. G., 
Grusonwerk at Magdeburg, Germany, has introduced a 
simple electromagnetic “dry s@parating process” which 
it claims is capable of recovering coke and unburned 
coal from ashes from industrial firing, at the same time 
avoiding losses and other disadvantages attaching to 
previously known processes, says a report received by 
the Department of Commerce from Assistant Trade 
Commissioner W. T. Daugherty, Berlin. 

The process is based on the fact that hard coal slag 
responds to attraction in a highly concentrated mag- 
netic field, while coal and coke do not. This striking 
difference in behavior in the magnetic field is explained 
by the fact that when the coal is burned even if finely 
ground, the iron-containing non-magnetic materials are 
transformed to magnetic iron compounds, which go 
over into the slag making it responsive to magnetic 
attraction. Many experiments which the Gruson works 
has tried with different kinds of coal have shown that 
an average of 30 per cent weight of coal ashes is recov- 
erable as coke and coal. 


Recovering 


Operations Reduced at Duquesne Works 


Last week notices were posted in six of the seven 
merchant bar mills at the Duquesne, Pa., steel works 
of the Carnegie Steel Co., that one shift of men will be 
eliminated beginning this week. This will reduce the 
employment by one-third in these mills and is the first 
real retrenchment by the Steel Corporation in the Pitts- 
burgh district. There have been three shifts of eight 
hours each. The shift from 11 p.m. to 7 a.m. has been 
eliminated. This group is known as the lower works 
of the Duquesne plant. 


Industrial Plants 


In volume No. 3 Charles T. Main, industrial engineer, 
Boston, shows principally by illustration a large num- 
ber of textile mills, power plants and miscellaneous 
manufacturing buildings which have been erected from 
designs and specifications prepared in his office. Most 
of these have been in New England and along the 
Atlantic Coast as far south as Baltimore, but one big 
power development is shown in Montana and a jute 
mill in India. The book contains 88 pages, 8% x 7% 
in., and features 47 plants. 





Electric House Pumping Systems 


Under the above title the engineering department of 
Purdue University has published Bulletin No. 4 dealing 
with water supply systems operated by electric motors 
for the use of farms and other outlying property. Con- 
ceivably the information might be of great interest to 
manufacturing plants located away from city water 
supplies. The pamphlet has 30 pages and includes re- 
sults of a number of tests. 
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[ron and Steel Exports 11,000 Tons Higher 


September Shows Best Tonnage, with Two Exceptions, 
Since June, 1922—Japan Buying Heavily— 


Imports Lowest in 17 Months 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 30.—Iron and steel exports in 
September totaled 172,499 gross tons, valued at $19,- 
871,060, as compared with 161,426 tons in August, 
valued at $19,402,293, and represented the largest for- 
eign movement for any month since May, when they 
aggregated 203,389 tons. The increase was largely due 
to heavier purchases by Japan of black steel sheets, 
tin plate, steel rails and galvanized wire. Exports of 
machinery showed a declin September, being valued 
at $25,555,407 as against $28,240,760 in August. 

Imports in September, amounting to 36,611 tons, 
valued at $1,785,166, were the lowest since April, 1922, 
when they amounted to 18,417 The decline is 
apparently due to the sharp drop in imports of pig iron. 

August amounted to 45,439 tons, valued at 
$2,475,512. Exports of machine tools in September 
totaled 3744 in number, valued at $513,461, as com- 
pared with 19,022, valued at $1,018,613, in August. Im- 
ports of machinery in September declined to a value 
of $518,860 as against $602,665 in August. 

For the nine months ended with September of this 


tons. 


Imports in 


year, exports of iron and steel totaled 1,475,494 tons, 
valued at $171,627,880, as against 1,575,399 tons, 
1 an Imports of Pig I 
In Gross Tons) 
Nine Nine 
Months Months 
Ended Ended 
Se] sept Sep Sept 
2 2 1923 1923 
ge ? 0,2 170,660 Scotland 16.771 
iF 2 $1 680 Mexico 1 
n | 7S 14.76¢ Germany 20,740 
Belg 3.216 Austria .. 299 
( TE 
Swed 705 Total 8,35 336,817 
} 6.604 
Erpvort of Iron and Steel 
(In Gross Tons) 
Nine Months 
—September Ended September 
1922 1923 1922 1923 
2 ! —* er 5,203 2,148 22,767 23,076 
nanganese 70 45 1,054 26: 
| ' Sg 2 266 659 
scray 2,419 9,681 55,303 $9,214 
Ing ‘ ns, b lets 
bat ske 6.810 % 266 $3.231 87.967 
I } Ss 630 514 
Steel bars . 10,881° 11,717 138,757* 122,840 
\ y steel bars 379 276 3,406 1,942 
Wi rods 1,401 1,244 36,516 23,919 
‘lates, iron and stee 9,296 8,750 76,983 92,602 
galvanized .. 5,697 7,660 88.699 91.551 
S ~ lack ste¢ 4,231 8,227 IT, S88 77.41 
eets, blac iror 930 1,13¢ 9,519 11.353 
Hoo} bands, strip steel 2,502 3,349 24,959 29,857 
Tin plate, terne plate. etc. 6.357 9,094 1902 80/424 
Str iral shapes plain 
material 10,898 1984 16.698 101.010 
Ss ictural material, fabr 
ite c 3.054 ; 90 + ana 
Ste rails 18,451 52.772 220,472 197,822 
Rail fastenings, switches 
frogs, et« 2.723 3.959 26.983 30.012 
Boiler tubes welded pipe 
and fittings . 3 15,675 16,186 133.526 143.285 
Cast iron pipe and fittings 2.218 2,983 19,488 20.880 
Plain wire , 1,667 7.97¢ 91,41 70,18 
Barbed wire and woven 
wire fencing a besa 7,283 }. 310 56.511 58.197 
Wire cloth and screening 203 $15 1,145 1 581 
Wire rope .... : : 458 54 3.447 058 
Wire nails .... 2 320 3.063 16.836 9178 
All other nails and tacks 659 634 6,642 "6 748 
Horseshoes ... or 133 106 72] =H 
Bolts nuts, rivets and ae 
washers, except track 1,404 1,567 13,270 14,234 
Car wheels and axles 1,126 2.110 12.630 15 41 » 
Iron castings bis ; 664 85 7,541 7,653 
Steel castings 173 576 1.713 3°879 
Forgings ....... 7 ia 9] 336 1.726 2 454 
Machine screws . 10 : ‘145 oer 
PN ks eves 129,475 172,499 1,575,399 1.475.494 


*Both iron and steel; they 


4 were not reported separ: sler 
prior to Sept. 22, 1922 l I d separately 


valued at $143,397,169, for the corresponding peri: 
last year, while exports in September of last 
amounted to 129,475 tons, valued at $14,381,877. 

For the nine months ended with September of 
year imports totaled 651,344 tons, valued at $25,204 
949, as against 301,987 tons, valued at $18,387,707, { 
the corresponding period of last year. Heavy iron o 
imports accounted for much of the increase. For § 
tember of last year imports totaled 76,393 tons, valu 
at $3,220,537. Imports of manganese ore in Septem! 
increased to 35,175 tons as against 23,026 tons 
August, while imports of iron ore, amounting to 261,6| 
tons, showed a slight decline under the August tot 
of 267,677 tons. 

The largest single item of export in September wa 
steel rails, foreign shipments of which amounted | 
32,772 tons; Canada was the greatest buyer, taking 
12,266 tons, with Japan ranking second with 8870 tons 
For the nine-months period, shipments of steel ra 
to Canada totaled 43,966 tons, Japan leading for thi 
period with 58,623 tons. Of the 8227 tons of black st« 
sheets exported in September, Japan, the heavik 
buyer, took 3561 tons, as against 3254 tons for Canada, 
ranking second. 

Pig iron imports declined to 8353 tons in September 
of which 6200 tons came from England, which has pro- 
vided 170,660 tons out of the total pig iron imports of 
336,817 for the nine months ended with September. 
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Imports of Machinery 
(By Value) 
Nine Months 
Ended September 
1922 1923 


September—— 
1922 1923 


Metal - working ma- 
chine tools and 
aS sae, ek $20,950 $28,451 $167,465 $293.52 
Agricultural machin- 
ery andimplements 92,862 166,674 2,027,552 2,282,224 
Electrical machinery 
and apparatus*... .. ae |. ween 22,29 
Other power gener- 
ating machinery*. SORTER ee sees 1,656,18 
Other machinery.. 572.135 28,451 4,185,396 293,520 
Vehicles, except agri- 
cultural ., C2789 176.029 1,032,832 2,122,982 
Total $749,665 $518,860 $7,413,245 $6,670,731 


*Not reported previous to Sept. 22, 1922. 
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Imports of Iron and Steel into the United States 


(In Gross Tons) 
Nine Months 
—September—, Ended September 


1922 1923 1922 1923 
Pig iron . 46,839 8.353 109,171 336,81% 
Ferromanganese 10,718 8,756 72.011 73,650 
Ferrosilicon 3.615 988 12,774 9,899 
Scrap 12,224 10.608 60,087 151.370 


Steel ingots, blooms, bil- 


lets slabs and _ steel 

| kes ache dane alee 1,280 2,325 16,057 14,948 
Rails and splice bars... 705 2,423 21,866 22,522 
Structural shapes 289 405 1,784 7,868 
Boiler and other plates* Sete 262 1,574 
Sheets and saw plates. . 42 276 25 1,948 
Bar iron ..... De 371 512 4,280 6,783 
Tubular products* 261 3,288 
Castings and forgings* 148 as 2,176 
Nails and screws*... a 41 or 924 
Tin plate ...<... Patek 75 60 2,230 9,691 
Bolts, nuts, rivets and 

washers* ‘ 5 case 155 
Wire rods ........ Si 235 827 1,302 3,022 
Round iron and _ steel " 

~  Prretireies 252 3,007 
Flat wire and strip stee!l* 49 862 


Wire rope and insulated an 
wire, all kinds*...... oe 60 ee 840 
651,344 





76,393 


Total 36,611 301,987 
Manganese ore ........ 46,869 35,175 327,587 162,413 
Iron ore 138,838 261,609 684,387 2,297,144 
MEO | in so chads ees 13,425 1,746 90,190 62,505 





*Not reported separately previous to Sept. 22, 1922. 
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Machinery Exports 


By Value 
September, September, 
1922 192: 
omotives $217,587 $288, 72 


ther Steam Engines......... 


83 , 335 41,553 


we rensbids 168, 054 261, 288 


cessories and Parts. . . 
tomobile Engines... po 
ther Internal Combustion En- 


105, 066 155, 809 
205, 378 397, 743 


nes aes 362, 939 561,065 


cessories and Parts for. . 


266, 424 375,318 


tric Locomotives 161,795 326, 452 
her Electric Machinery and 
\pparatus 422,211 756, 642 
ivating Machinery 159, 902 52,438 
nerete Mixers ea 62,329 38,999 
id Making Machinery 121,043 164, 840 


evators and Elevator Ma- 


275, 983 437 , 329 


hinery 
Mining and Quarrying Ma- 
hinery 611, 245 890,724 
Well Machinery. : 248, 829 415, 002 
‘umps aan 615, 687 708 , 363 
ithes 54,874 102,321 
ring and Drilling Machines. . 40, 628 54,392 
iners, Shapers and Slotters 15, 758 30, 057 
nding and Power Presses 11,085 66, 664 
ir Cutters 14, 667 11,144 
lilling Machines 29, 662 23, 065 
read Cutting and Screw Ma- 
hines ; : 22,924 19, 490 
nching and Shearing Ma- 
nines 7,171 5, 605 
wer Hammers 20, 885 18,321 


ng Machines... .. 
rpening and Grinding Ma- 


r Metal Working Ma- 


56, 468 





3,897 


114,779 


inery and Parts of.. 602, 895 395, 500 
tile Machinery 640, 892 676,374 
ving Machines 641, 069 739, 986 
e Machinery 74,319 106, 633 
ir-Mill and Gristmill Ma- 
hinery , 28, 920 135, 897 
r-Mill Machinery 548, 132 837,558 
rand Pulp Mill Machinery 107, 851 153, 217 


wmill Machinery 99,124 29, 641 
er Woodworking Machinery 113, 965 115,430 
igerating and Ice Making 

M ichinery 119, 692 160, 785 
(ompressors 126, 115 72,228 

pewriters ; 985 , 996 889, 169 

wer Laundry Machinery... . 66, 063 63, 508 
esetting Machines. . 260,591 432,118 
ting Presses 173, 152 373,415 


ultural 
Implements 
ther Machinery and Parts. 


Machinery and 


rota! $19, 169, 


rports, January, 


(In 
*Average, 1912 to 1914.. 
*Average, 1915 to 1918.. 
Calendar year 1919...... 
Fiscal year 1920.....°-. 
Calendar year 1920...... 
Miscal year 1931......«; 
Calendar year 1921...... 
january, 1932. 1<caaeee. Vers 
CDFUAES oh ..cs eevee mes 
MALYOR is. 0 <x mca eee 
\pril 
May ... ce v<wleckeet eee 
June 
Fiscal year 1922..... 
PUY .icevucuneeaeee 
August. 0d Oe eee 
ptemver ..6s passe cn made 
Octomt . ows weiexa nace 
November 
WDOCOMM: ac.0 ci uaieeii des 5 
Calendar year 1922...... 
January, IesEsinceesks evn. 


February 
March 
April 
May 


Fiscal year 1923. 


Nine 


*Calendar years. 


2,514, 
7, 699, 


1922 


Gross 


os ee ee ee: 


718 5,522,863 
857 8,433,510 


to September, 


Tons) 


All Iron 
and Steel 


4,239.8 
4,212,7 
4,961,85 
4,168,619 
2,213,042 
160,920 
133,975 
208,843 
198,830 
230,062 


212.295 


1,721,418 
57,169 
45,640 
29,475 
: 


tek ek et et et 





ov, 


1,986,297 
123,190 
133,902 
163,920 
177,471 
203,389 
171,183 


1,816,329 
168,558 
161,426 
172,499 


1,475,494 













Nine Months Ended 


September, 
1922 


$7,217, 
1,768, 

846, 
4, 587, 
4,215, 
3, 187, 
, 127 


347, 


2,026 


6,329, 
1, 136, 
$52, 
794, 


779 
678 
839 
895 
477 
666 
616 
858 
S44 
261 
454 


8 362 





4,292, 
11,568, 
4,724, 


750, 


870, 
2,439, 
1,391, 

$71, 
1,036, 


1, 406, 8: 
1,593, 


8,523,424 


501, 155 
2,764, : 
2,627.5 


19,051, 
62, 807, 


1923, 


Pig 
Iron 


221,58 


September, 
1923 


$3,271, 
918, 
984, 
, 068, 
, 244, 


oe 


280, 
605, 
982 


mowo 


6, 263, 
, 137, 
401, 
,o4l, 


3,038, 


, 257, 
, 705, 
458, 
639, 
488, 
193, 
260, 
128, 
311, 


oe 


55,407 $176,776, 248 $214, 765,37 


208 $25, 5: 


Inclusive 


115 
834 
867 
756 
633 
357 
O83 


,739 


151 
434 
oS4 


792 


Semi-finished 


9 


438,462 
309,682 
248,126 
217,958 
129,541 

28,305 


1,04 


2 
2 


1,430 


sta 


2,750 
3,897 
1 


996 


8,330 
1,943 
1 


,791 
5,203 


1,553 
3,464 


> 
} 
3,136 


30,922 


bo DO DS bo 


,482 
,786 
,881 
344 
848 
960 


31,891 


2,966 
3,117 
2,148 


23,076 
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Materia 
145,72¢ 


l 


1,468,026 


258,907 


288.766 


216,87: 


? 
) 


82,549 


10,36: 
4.68% 


2 
, 


2 
> 


6,627 
10,002 
9,376 
13,091 
13,178 
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Imports of Iron and Steel in 


1909 to 1913, inel 
L918, 
1921, 


1914 to 
1919 to 


1922 


January, 192: 


February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


Six 
July 


months’ 


August 


September 


*Not 


included in 


(Monthly Average) 





Total Pig 
Imports Iron 
knwiae 26.505 714,132 
ns d 5 
incl 
Deeesceses 
S46 eo ow eee 68,019 
iverage 85,964 49.706 
53.464 19.760 
45,439 14,564 
36.611 8.353 


“total imports.” 


*+Includes ferroalloys 
tAverage for three years, 1916 to 1918 only. 








tross Tons 
Manganese 


Ore and 
Oxide* 


Ferro- 
alloys 
3,2 
3.7 
9,1 
5,1 





Nine Months 
Ended September 
1922 1923 
$9,936 191,100 
219,808 674,624 

1,754 23.959 
232.489 602.176 
190,400 SO5 285 


684.387 2,297,144 
—~Aug., 1923 
guantity Value 


Sources of American Imports of Iron Ore 
(In Gross Tons) 
September— 

1922 1923 

Spain 7,100 

Sweden 33,856 75,542 

Canada 346 580 

Cuba ‘ 33,000 75.175 

Other countries 59.897 103,212 

Total 138.838 261,609 

Vachine Tool Export 

Sept., 1923-—— 

Quantity Value 

Lathes : ; 62 $102,321 
Boring and drilling ma- 

chines - 73 4,392 
Planers, shapers and 

slotters a ante 2 30,057 
Bending and power 

Ee 34 66,664 

Gear cutters 68 11,144 


Milling 


Thread-cutt 


machines ‘ 0) 19,490 
Punching and shearing 

machines ke eae 17 5,605 
Power hammers .... 16 18,32 


Rolling 


machines : 17 
ing and screw 


machines 


Sharpening and grinding 


23,065 


a5 $99,913 
258 $6,283 
14 2,891 
0 77.704 
’ 22,131 
2s 18,481 


109 114,557 

re 23,443 

17 2,280 

] 1,100 

852 93,670 
2.429 26,090 
15.027 410,070 


19,022 $1,018,613 


Nine Months 
Ended September, 

1923 

78,081 

1,043 

692 

781 

568 


521 


machines 169 114,779 
Chucks, centering, lathe 
drill and other metal 
working tools » 209 2? TOO 
Pneumatic portable tools 714 $4,923 
Total 3,744 $513,461 
Exports by Countries of Destination 
(In Gross Tons) 
September, 
Plates 1923 
Canada ce 6,518 
South America.. 144 
SRM: 6 v0.0.6 080 #.0 80 
Cuba needa eas 41 
Philippine Islands. 19 
Mexico eoeeeneeoeeece 14 
Galvaniced Sheets 
CRM: 0:6 Thawte 1,311 
CR +o cedures ccaas 846 
Cee a abcde an veess : 845 
Argentina . as ‘ 633 
Philippine Islands. 629 
Central America.. 394 
DEE: 3g cd ctl 872 
Mexico it 
Colombia 165 


Black Steel Sheets 


Japan 
Canada 


oo 09 
tev 
aN 
> 


Argentina ........ 199 
Cuba Swesenarees 38 
Philippine Islands. ; 16 
Tin Plate 
SSS ee 2,596 
Japan 2,301 
Argentina 891 
Uruguay iis 
Ce saa bees 762 
British India...... 496 


Steel Rails 
Ce 4.0 e060 ‘ 12,266 
SR vow we cages 8.870 
ON oe ak gn te ea 4,480 
CE wecctedersea 2.804 
ON ee ee ee 413 
Philippine Islands... ... 263 


Chosen (Korea) 
Honduras 


Kwang Tung.....------ 
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Washington Call for Conference to Discuss 
Japanese Business 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 30.—Information to the effect 
that British iron and steel manufacturers, in particu- 
lar, are making a determined drive for the Japanese 
market for reconstruction materials has brought about 
a call by Assistant Secretary of Commerce, J. Walter 
Drake, for a special conference of trade association 
executives here Friday, Nov. 2. The Department of 
Commerce is told that many British sales experts have 
been recalled from foreign fields and others taken from 
London for special work in Japan. The immense 
amount of rebuilding now under way makes Japan the 
prize market for exporters of building material, in par- 
ticular. The plans outlined by the conferees will have 
a widespread effect upon all American industries ex- 
porting to Nippon. 

Commenting upon the conference, Mr. Drake today 
said: “American goods are well liked in Japan, and 
manufacturers in this country can compete very favor 
ably in prices and quality. However, we shall lose our 
opportunity if we sleep at the switch while other na 
tions are very much awake.” 

Among the trade associations to participate in the 
eonference are: American Hardware Manufacturers, 
Plate Glass Manufacturers of America, Enamel and 
Sanitary Ware Manufacturers, American Paper and 
Pulp Manufacturers Association, Tanners Council, Na- 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturers. 


} 
tional 


Meager Export Business 


NEW York, Oct. 30.—Export business with Japan 
continues active with heavy inquiry in the market for 
a wide range of material and some purchases of black 
wire nails and pipe. One Japanese export 
house has booked 3500 kegs of nails, several hundred 
tons of light gage black sheets and a small tonnage 
of gas pipe in the past week. Most exporters are 
submitting quotations on tonnages of light rails. One 
of these tenders calls for 23 miles of 16-lb. sections 
and 15 miles of 20-lb sections, bids opening Nov. 7. 

While manufacturers and exporters in the United 
States are bidding on sheets, nails and wire asked 
for by the Imperial Government, no action has yet 
taken, according to officials of the Japanese 
government in this country, who are conferring at 
Washington on the proper method of handling this 
purchasing. 


sheets, 


been 


Japanese Government Sheet and Nail Inquiry 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 30.—Announcement 
today by the Japanese Government 
partment of Commerce that bids from American 
manufacturers for 20,000 metric tons of black and 
galvanized sheets and 3000 tons of wire nails will be 
received up to Nov. 1. This material will be used in 
the reconstruction work. Specifications are as follows: 
3500 tons plain galvanized sheets, B. W. G. 28 and 30, 
size 3x6 ft; 3500 tons corrugated galvanized sheets, 
B. W.G. 28 and 30, size 2.2 x 6 ft; 1300 tons black 
sheets 28 and 30 gage, size 3 x 6 ft; 3000 tons wire 
nails, 10 per cent of 5 in.; 10 per cent of 4 in.; 10 
per cent of 3 in., 30 per cent of 2% in.; 25 per cent 
of 2 in.; 10 per cent of 1% in. and 5 per cent of 1 in. 


was made 
through the De- 





The Ohio State Public Utilities Commission has 
suspended until Nov. 6, the effective date of the new 
schedules filed by railroads for increased rates on iron 
and steel products, with the probability that further 
suspension will be made pending joint hearing by State 
commissions and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The Ohio commission had set Oct. 29 as the date for 
hearing complaints from Cleveland and Youngstown 
steel producers against the new rates. The railroads 
have indicated their willingness to voluntarily suspend 
the rates until Feb. 4, 1924, providing a joint hearing 
is arranged between the State commissions and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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Need for Measuring Management 


There is increasing need for more trusi 
evaluations of management, Prof. Joseph W. R 
of the department of industrial engineering, Ne, 
University, declared in an address before a joi: 
agement week meeting of the local sections 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers, the 
Society, Society of Industrial Engineers, N 
Association of Cost Accountants and America 
agement Association, held in the Engineering S: 
Building, New York, Oct. 23. 

Among the causes assigned by Professor Ri 
the following: 


The increasing scale of production. Mistakes 
agement are more disastrous now than when pr 
was on a smaller scale, 


national ar 
To compete with foreign labor 


The widening of competition to a 


nternational basis. 


can production facilities must be used to maxin 
vantage 
The narrowing margin of profit. In the easy-goi 


na generation or two ago, profits were large en 


permit inefficiencies of management which today w 
fatal 

The development of management as a separate fu 
was usually the owner. Now 


is acting for others who are the owner 


Formerly the manager 
ind more, he 
responsible to them. It is desirable that the owner! 
better means for gaging the effectiveness with which 
business is being managed, and that the managers | 

o prove their work to the owners. 

The diversity of the points of view from which ma 
be, judged. The interests and pe: 
these judgments lead to diff 
estimates for the same set of conditions. In so far a 
a common method, it will be a benefit ' 
development in management methods N 
being tried, some wise, some not. We stv 
determine their effectiveness quantitatively 
to pass judgment on them on the basis of act 
instead of predisposition, enthusiasm or habit 


and must 


those 


ment is, 
views of making 
can agree upon 

The rapid 
methods are 
be able to 
possible; 
fact, 

“It is a healthy sign,” said Professor Roe, “that 
responsible industrial engineers and executives are th 
very ones who are most desirous to have their work 
measured. They are calling for it and will weleom 
it as a means for assisting them in their work.” 


Truseon Steel Co. Celebrates Its Twentieth 
Anniversary 


Last week the Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, « 
ebrated the twentieth anniversary of its founding wit! 
a banquet attended by officials and employees and ai- 
dressed by President Julius Kahn. He recounted th: 
growth of the company from humble beginnings to its 
present annual gross business of approximately $20, 
000,000. In the course of his talk, Mr. Kahn stated 
there is scarcely a construction project in the coun- 
try into which Kahn products do not enter in some wa) 
or other. 

The original investment of $56,000 has expanded + 
gross assets of $15,500,000. It was stated that an 
initial investment of $5,000 at the start has expanded 
to $150,000 of stock without further cash investment 
because of stock dividends. 

Sales for the year to Oct. 23 were announced as 
$17,279,000, comparing with $13,322,729 in 1922, a low 
of $3,849,088 in 1914 and a high of $20,871,000 in 192") 
The company received during the week a number of in 
portant orders, including one for $133,000 of metal sas 
from the National Tube Co. at Gary, Ind., and anoth 
for $55,000 from the Western Electric Co. 

President Kahn received letters and telegrams 
congratulation from a number of leaders in the ste 
industry. Talks were delivered by the sales manag‘ 
of the company’s various departments. 

It was announced that the company has decide 
upon a substantial addition to its structural steel jo'*! 
department, which will be ready next spring. 

The company’s principal properties are now locat 
in Youngstown, and it operates a subsidiary plant 
Japan. It has 18 warehouses and 43 branch offices ‘” 
the United States, and employs normally about 200 
men. 
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INTEREST SHOWN IN WELDING 


Industrial Applications Discussed at Three-Day 
Meeting of Welding Society—Other Features 


The third fall meeting of the American Welding 
Society, held at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Oct. 
24, 25 and 26, is regarded as one of the most success- 
ful thus far held. Many out of town members attended 
and the local sections were fully represented. The 
sessions brought home the fact that the applications of 
welding have greately increased during the past two 
vears, and that the activities of the society are pro- 
ducing a spirit of cooperation among competitive manu- 
facturers, as well as users, in the welding field, all of 
which is making for progress in the welding arts. 

A report on the industrial applications of welding 
and its possibilities, presented at the second session by 
i}. H. Ewertz, general manager Moore plant, Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding Co., included the possibilities of welding 
as a fabrication process and in the repair field. The 
possibilities of are and oxy-acetylene welding and cut- 
ting were also discussed, and the use of thermit welding 
outlined. The report was illustrated by slides. 

That the several welding methods outlined con- 
stituted one of the most important, far reaching and 
labor saving processes ever invented, was emphasized 
by Mr. Ewertz in his conclusion. The field of steel 
structures was said to offer an opportunity for welding 
far exceeding that of the present applications taken 
together. In answer to why more progress had not 
been made in that field, it was indicated that it was 
necessary first to prove that welding is better or 
cheaper or both. “This means,” he said, “demonstra- 
tion on a commercial scale. Some little start has been 
made with oil storage tanks in this country, with gas 
holders in Australia, and with small steel vessels, but 
the field of buildings is practically untouched, par- 
ticularly as regards the possibilities of spot welding. 
lull information as to cost as well as design and pro- 
cedure is lacking in small experimental structures 
already built.” More thorough and comprehensive 
cooperation through the society was stated as neces- 
sary, Mr. Ewertz pointing out that it cannot be 
expected that a single builder should take the risk 
of failure and bear the cost of developing the tech 
nique of welded construction. 

The relations of the society to industry were out- 
lined in a paper by T. F. Barton, president. The 
technical activities of the society, most of the work 
of which is accomplished through 11 research sub- 
committees, was taken up in an address by W. Spara- 
gen, secretary American Bureau of Welding, which is 
the research department of the society. Mr. Sparagen 
briefly reviewed the several reports issued by the 
bureau and, as examples of cooperative activity, referred 
particularly to the work of the pressure vessel com- 
mittee involving a program of investigation amounting 
to $15,000 and the work of the welded rail joint com- 
mittee amounting to some $80,000. The part of the 
research council in these investigations was reviewed. 

At a meeting of the electric arc welding committee 
the chairman, W. L. Warner, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, reported that the standards for are weld- 
ing apparatus had been revised by a sub-committee of 
the A. I. E. E. These revised standards had under- 
gone further revision by a sub-committee under the 
chairmanship of H. M. Hobart, General Electric Co., 
and copies of the last draft were distributed to mem- 
bers of the committee for suggestions as to further 
revision. 

A digest of the available information on the appli- 
cations of are welding to shipbuilding, prepared by 
EK. W. Ewertz, Bethlehem Shipbuilding Co., Elizabeth, 
N. J., under the direction of the committee, is being 
published as a serial in Marine Engineering. The re- 
port includes a description of all the welded ships, a 
number of photographs, test results, cost data, dis- 
cussion of design and other information. 

A report embodying a digest of existing informa- 
tion on the welding of non-ferrous metals was pre- 
sented by A. G. Bissell, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
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facturing Co., East Pittsburgh. The members of the 
committee will review the report and submit comments 
to the secretary. 

Progress was reported by the sub-committee’s deal- 
ing with the reviews of welding thin sheet metal and 
speed and cost of are welding and also the preparation 
of specifications for specimens to secure data on the 
are welding of steel for structural purposes. A train- 
ing course for electric are welders was completed at a 
meeting of the committee on training of operators. 

At a joint meeting of the executive committee of 
the American Bureau of Welding and the board of 
directors of the society it was voted to appropriate 
$150 for shipment of some six tons of samples from the 
Electrical Testing Laboratories to Union College, where 
tests on them will be made. The series of tests, started 
during the war, is for determining certain funda 
mentals of are welding. It was also decided to publish 
a directory of the society’s membership. 

An afternoon was given over to an inspection trip 
of the Homestead works of the Carnegie Steel Co. 
About 60 members made the trip and both the steel mil! 
and welding shop were visited. A visit to the plants 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pitts 
burgh, was also made, the members being guests of 
the company at luncheon at the plant. 

The fall dinner of the society was held at the Fort 
Pitt Hotel and the members of the society were guests 
at the annual meeting of the Pittsburgh Railway Club, 
held on the evening of Oct. 25. The meeting was con 
cluded with a joint session with the Pittsburgh section 
of the society. At this session the attitude of insurance 
companies toward gas and electric welding was ex- 
plained by Dr. A. D. Risteen, director of technical 
research, Travelers Insurance Co. A brief outline of 
the railroad situation was presented in an address by 
George D. Ogden, traffic manager Pennsylvania Sys 
tem, Pittsburgh. 


A night school course in “Steel and Its Treatment” 
has been inaugurated in the Rock Island, IIL, high 
school. under the auspices of the Tri-City Chapter of 
the American Society for Steel Treating. One hundred 
men from various shops of the tri-cities attended the 
first meeting of the course. C. H. Burgston, chairman 
of the Educational Extension Committee of the Tri- 
City Chapter, is in charge of the course. The first lec- 
ture was on the subject, “Manufacture of Steel,” and 
was given by A. H. Putnam, consulting metallurgist, 
Davenport. The next lecture will be given by L. A. 
Marsh, inspection engineer, Inland Steel Co., Chicago, 
whose subject will be “Rolling Mill Practice.” 
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The Iron Age and Its Readers 


FURTHER word on Dr. Ingalls’ article, 

“Distribution of Wealth in the United 
States,” which had first place in our issue of = 
Oct. 4. The amount and character of the com- — 
ment we have had confirms our own opinion 
that in presenting it THe Iron AGE did its 
readers a service much worth while. 

In charging that 2 per cent of the people 
own 65 per cent of the wealth, radical propa- 
gandists convey the idea that in late years the 
wealth has been concentrating in fewer hands. 
The fact is that it is being more widely dif- 
fused. 

The question is of such widespread interest 
and is going to be so much discussed in the 
coming 12 months that we have prepared a 
digest of Dr. Ingalls’ remarkable article im 
leaflet form so that it may be generally dis- 
tributed. Many readers of THE Iron AGE will 
have use for these reprints and as long as the 
supply holds out copies will be sent to those 
who ask for them. 
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Steel Market 


Tonnages of Sheets 


British Iron and $ 
Japan Still Buying Heavy 
Makers Quoting Into Next Summer 
of Many Products Stiffen 

(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 30. 


Prices 


Pig iron is strong on sustained home demand and 
restricted supply. The output has not yet been in- 
creased. Consumers, realizing that lower price levels 
are improbable, are covering their requirements for 
several months ahead. 

Hematite is firmer on improved steel demand. 
Foreign ore is under better inquiry and some sales 
have been made to W: Sellers of Bilbao Rubio 
ask 2214s. ($5.04) ¢.1 ne Tees. 

Increased business in finished steel is mainly in 
plates and structural material for the Continent. 
Makers are holding out for higher prices for forward 
shipments, owing to the uncertainty as to future prices 
of raw materials. 

Continental markets are somewhat disorganized and 
few orders are being received by traders here. There 
are some Indian and Far Eastern inquiries. 


In Germany Ruhr plants are very disorganized 


1 


either shut down or working short time. French 
officially estimate the Ruhr iron and 
educed to 84,000 tons. Small quanti- 
commencing to find their way into France, 
selgium, Luxemburg and Holland. 
Tin plate is firm. 


authorities now 
steel stocks to be 


ties are now 


There is good business in all 
narkets. South America is an active buyer, as also 
are domestic consumers. The works are well sold and 
prices are being “talked higher” for the near future. 

Galvanized sheets | are firm, with moderate sales to 
India, Australia and South America. The Far Eastern 
demand is quieter. 

Black sheets are strong on continued Far Eastern 
demand. All thin sizes of Japan 6 x 3, 13’s, 107 Ib., are 


being sold for February shipment at £2110s. (4.30c. 


Pig lron Too High 


Government Orders for Struc- 
tural Work—Shipbuilding Smallest in 14 Years 


LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 18.—While is true that, 
in certain cases, improved conditions have been notice- 
able during the past fortnight the general position re- 
mains much as it has been for the past few weeks. 
There has been a little more moving in pig iron, con- 
sumers showing more inclination to negotiate for for- 
ward supplies. It is clear that the price of pig iron 
is still too dear to permit of any inflow of orders. Of 
course makers blame costs, and these undoubtedly are 
the main stumbling block to selling prices coming down 
to an economic level. The selling price of No. 3 Cleve- 
land is about 96s., while that of East Coast hematite 
is quoted at about 99s. and upwards. 

In finished iron and steel, the appalling state of the 
shipbuilding industry is reflected in the poor demand 
for shipbuilding material and as this is really the back- 
bone of the trade, conditions are far from promising. 
In this connection it is interesting to note that Sir 
Frederick Henderson, chairman of Messrs. D. & W. 
Henderson, shipbuilders on the Clyde, referring to the 
shipyards, states that the outlook had never been so 
black as it was at the present time, and it was unlikely 
that anything like the full capacity of the yards would 
be occupied for some years to come, only one-third of 
the berthage being occupied at the present time. The 
government has recently decided to spend large sums of 
money upon all kinds of structural work, such as 
bridge building and railroad track relaying to help to 
alleviate unemployment in the iron-and steel trades, 
and doubtless this will go a long way toward doing so, 
but export buyers still refrain from purchasing on any- 
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per lb.) f.o.b. The works are quoting for Jun | 
July £21 5s. (4.25c. per lb.) f.o.b. 
We quote per gross ton, except where oth: 


stated, f.o.b. makers’ works, with American equi: 
figured at $4.48 per £1, as follows: 
Durham coke, delivered £1 19s. to £2 Os. $8.74 t 
3ilbao Rubio oret..... 1 4 5.38 
Cleveland No, 1 foundry 5 T% 24.08 
Cleveland No. 3 foundry 5 O 22.40 
Cleveland No. 4 foundry 419 22.18 
Cleveland No. 4 forge.. 417% to 418 21.84 t 
Cleveland basic ...... 412% to 4 15 20.72 t 
Kast Coast mixed 7 ¢19% to 5 0 22.29 t 
ast Coast hematite... 119 to 5 0 22.18 t 
erromanganese ...... i. | 76.16 
erromanganese* ve eye 76.16 

tails, 60 Ib and up... 8 0O to 9 O 35.84 te 
NOG kine ee <cdsaa raves 7 10 to SS ) 33.60 t 
Sheet ‘and tin plate bars, 

WTO 2 «basin senewins 9 2% 40.88 
Tin plates, base box... 1 3% to 1 38% 5.18 to 

C, pet 

Ship plates . Wea ees o: 3% to 9 10 1.85 to 
Boiler plates .... ws Se 0 to138 0 2.50 t 
Tees sae ware os 9 15 to 10 0 1.95 t 
Channels . ate a elie 9 O to 9 5 1.80 to 
Beams .. ; ? 5 8 15 to 9 90 1.75 to 
Round bars, ™% to 3 in. 10) 5 to 10 15 2.05 to 
Galvanized sheets, 24 2. 19 0 to19 5 3.80 t 
Black sheets, 24 gage. 14 0 2.80 
Black shects, Japanese 

specifications .... ’ 8.05 
Steel hoops ; ; iz 0 & 12 10* 2.40 & 
Cold rolled steel strip, 

20 gage .... liz 5 3.45 
Cotton ties, Indian speci- 

fications 15 0 3 00 

*ioxport price Ex-ship, Tees, nominal. 
Continental Prices, All F. O. B. Channel Ports 

(Nominal) 

Foundry pig iro 

Belgium ‘ Ss to £5 10s, $23.52 to $ 

France > D to 5 10 23.52 to 

Luxemburg » § to 5 10 23.52 to 
Billets (nominal) 

Belgium SS. 31.36 

France ri 0 31.36 
Merehat Pers C. per | 

Belgium gS 6 1.65 

Luxemburg \ ” 1.65 

France S 5 1.65 
Jo'sts (beams) 

Belgium § 2% 1.63 

Luxemburg X 2% 1.63 

France S 2% 1.63 
Angles 

Belgium s | ® to 8 5 1.60 to 
l.-in. plates 

Belgium S10 1.70 

Germany S 10 1.70 

n. plate - 
Luxemburg 7 15 1.55 
Relgiun S 0 1.60 


thing like the pre-war scale and confine their comm 
ments to bare necessary requirements. 

Lloyds Register of Shipping just published report 
the merchant tonnage under construction in Great Bri 
tain and Ireland at the end of September as 1,271,199 
tons, which is about 67,000 tons less than at the end o! 
the June quarter, and compared with a year ago rep 
resents a decrease of about 346,000 tons. The total 
includes 242,000 tons upon which work has been sus 
pended for a long time or has been under abeyance 
owing to the boilermakers’ dispute which has been af 
fecting the yards. Deducting this amount in order to 
enable a compar ison to be made with figures for norma! 
times, the actual tonnage under cynstruction at the end 
of September is 1,029,000 tons;’the lowest figure re- 
corded for over 14 years. 





Upon a complicated structure of corporation finan- 
cing, the General Motors Corporation will promote 
about 70 of its leading executives to the position 0! 
“special partners” in a profit-sharing relation. It !s 
provided that the Managers’ Securities Co. be formed 
with capital of $33 000,000. The parent company wi! 
subsc ribe for all class A and B stock, paying therefor 
$5,000,000 in cash, and will draw a contract with od 
new company, agreeing to pay to it from 1923 to 199 
5 per cent. of its net earnings above seven per cent 
The new company will offer to purchase 2,250,000 
shares of General Motors common stock at $15, pay- 
able $4,950,000 cash and $28,800,000 in its new seven 
per cent. preferred. President Alfred P. Sloan, Jr.. 
stated that this plan of profit sharing was devised b) 
directors as a means of retaining valuable men 
developed in managerial positions. 
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EXTRA DIVIDEND DECLARED 


Chairman Gary Announces Action of Steel 
Corporation Committee 





Slight Decrease in Earnings in September Attrib- 
uted in Part to Abolishing Long Day 
Orders Equal Half of Capacity 

At a meeting of the finance committee of the United 
States Steel Corporation, Tuesday afternoon, it was 
decided to declare an additional dividend of 4 per cent 
in the common stock. This announcement was made 
to representatives of the press by Chairman Gary at 
the conclusion of the meeting of the committee. 

The report for the third quarter of 1923 was made 
public at the same time. It shows a surplus for the 
third time since the first quarter of 1921, when the sur- 
plus was $2,816,905, while the surplus for the second 
quarter of 1923 was $7,295,412, as compared with 
$4,859,351 for the first quarter. The surplus for the 
third quarter of 1923 was $6,349,235 before making 
the deduction of $1,270,756 for the extra dividend. The 
usual quarterly dividends of 1% per cent on the pre- 
ferred and 1% per cent on the common stocks were 
included in the regular statement of earnings. The 
tatement indicated that in the past quarter August 
was the best month and September was the poorest, but 
the earnings for the quarter were regarded as satis- 
factory. Earnings for the first three quarters of 1923 
and the three preceding years were as follows: 


(Quarters 1923 1922 1921 1920 

WHIGE.../<e9 $34,780,069 $19,339,985 $32,286,722 $42,089,019 
Second... . 47,858,181 27,286,945 21,892,016 $3,155,705 
THitd.<<as 47,053,680 27,468,339 18,918,058 48,051,540 
Pourti...  sesceneke 27,552,392 19,612,033 7,862 


Net earnings 
COCR FORE isc tyes $101,647,671 $92,708,827 $177,174,126 


The statement of the earnings for the third quarter 
ending Sept. 30 was as follows: 





Earnings 
Before 
Charging Less: 
Interest Interest 
on the on the 
Subsidiary Subsidiary 
Companies’ Companies’ . Balance 
Bonds Bonds of 
Outstanding Outstanding Earnings 
duly, 29Gbesccece $16,454,777 $687,774 $15,767,003 
August, 1923.... 17,683,045 685,578 16,997,467 
September, 1923. 14,974,695 685,485 14,289,210 
$49,112,517 $2,058,837 
Net eusmie: < wcdunks aca coset cwneue $47,053,680 


Less charges and allowances for depreciation and 


sinking funds on bonds of subsidiary companies 13,127,769 


POOR SRI: Sb ae BOS Kk ORS tains $33,.925.911 





Deduct: Interest for the quarter on 
U. S. Steel Corporation bonds out- ° 
StanGue . asst sae tee eens ek eee so $4,660,476 
Premium on bonds redeemed......... 257,500 
——— 4,917,976 
PO 5, oak dc e's Be RAD Wea ae teks $29,007,935 


Dividends on stocks of the United States Steel 
Corporation, viz. : 

Preferred, 1% per cent...... $6,304,919 

Common, 1% per cent....... 6,353,781 


12,658,700 


Less sums appropriated and expended, or to 
be expended, account of additions, im- 
provements or betterments to plants and 


| ee en eee 10,000,000 


Surplus for the quarter..........-. $6,349,235 
Judge Gary’s Statement 

In response to questions as to the reason for de- 
claring the dividend, Judge Gary merely smiled and 
said: “Well, I guess it was because we thought we 
could pay it.’ He added: “I assure you this matter 
of the extra dividend was not considered until 3 o’clock 
this afternoon and only one member of the finance com- 
mittee knew that the matter was to be considered. 
You may guess who that one man was. We directors 
do not take advantage of any advance information. 
That is really saying something, for the time was when 
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it was considered by many business men proper to avail 
themselves of information about contemplated action in 
order to make money in the stock market.” 

Judge Gary said that probably the abolishing of the 
12-hr. day was responsible to some extent to the reduc- 
tion of earnings in September, but there were other 
elements, and no definite information is now obtainable 
as to the exact effect of the change from the 12-hr. day. 
He added that such information would not be actually 
determined for six months and possibly not for a year. 

“Our earnings are fairly good,” said Judge Gary, 
“but I would be less than frank if I should say that new 
business is heavy enough to insure keeping all our 
works fully in operation. It is natural for orders to fall 
off in midsummer and even in early fall. Our bookings 
now are about one-half of our production capacity, but 
inquiries, which include requests for prices and ask 
information as to when shipments can be made, are very 
large. Apparently a good deal of business is in pros- 
pect and many of these inquiries may result in orders. 
The necessities of the public are large and ability to 
pay is sufficient. As to how much business will develop, 
no one can tell, but we are confident as to the future.” 

Dropping into lighter vein, as the judge chatted 
with the newspaper men, he was asked whether it was 
true as reported by a writer in a New York paper that 
his ambition when he was ten years old was to be a 
labor agitator and strike leader. Judge Gary laughed 
and said: “When I was ten years old my ambition 
was to get my lessons so as not to be criticized by the 
school teacher and I was also fond of going swimming 
when my duties on the farm permitted. My ambitions 
were much like those of other boys of ten.” 


Cold-Rolled Strip Steel Makers Hold Meeting 
in New York 


How to increase the consumption of cold-rolled strip 
steel Was one of the subjects of discussion at a meeting 
of 35 companies making cold-rolled strip steel held in 
the Waldorf-Astoria hotel in New York, Wednesday, 
Oct. 24, representing about 98 per cent of the country’s 
production. E. W. Harrison, Philadelphia, was chair- 
man, and Chas. M. Best, Pittsburgh, was secretary. It 
developed that many new uses for cold-rolled strip 
steel are being found. A suggestion that meetings of 
the cold-rolled strip makers be held quarterly in the 
future was adopted, and as most of the makers are 
members of the American Iron and Steel Institute and 
attend its meetings, it was decided that two of the 
quarterly meetings would be just prior to or following 
the semi-annual meetings of the institute. Each manu- 
facturer pledged for his own company his entire co- 
operation in the devising of ways and means for the 
disposal of the surplus production, which for some time 
has been heavy. 

Increased costs of manufacture, due to the adoption 
of the 8-hr. day were also discussed. A canvass of the 
manufacturers present developed that export business 
in cold-rolled strip steel is less than 1 per cent of pro- 
duction. 


Puddlers’ Wages Reduced 


YOUNGSTOWN, Oct. 30.—The average price of bar 
iron shipped by Midwestern mills during the 60-day 
period ending Oct. 20 was 2.40c. per lb. as compared 
with the 2.50c. average two months ago. This decline 
of 10c. per 100 lb. will result in a reduction in puddling 
rate for November-December to $13.38 per ton as com- 
pared with $13.88 paid in September-October. This is 
the first decline in the puddling rate in a number of 
bi-monthly periods. 

The examination of sales sheets to determine the 
rate was conducted Oct. 29 at Youngstown between 
James H. Nutt, secretary of the Western Bar Iron 
Association and M. F. Tighe, of Pittsburgh, president 
of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers. 
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BUYING REDUCED 


Late October at 50 Per Cent Basis 


Pig Iron Again Lower But Steel Prices 
Remain Firm 

Buying of steel in the last week of October was 
probably little more than 50 per cent of capacity, 
and brought the month’s total not much above that 
of September. Indications are that the leading in- 
terest and the independents are experiencing about 
the same reduction in orders. The diminishing 
backlogs are causing some curtailment of operations 
here and there. 

It is still a question how long replenishment 
needs can be kept restrained. The consumer’s effort 
to secure price revision is resulting in a temporary 
freezing of bookings through a refusal to specify 
against contracts. 

The producer still sees no object in reductions, 
and looks for November to continue the perform- 
ances of the past two months. Expectations of bet- 
terment lie in a swelling of railroad demands, the 
continued activity of automobile manufacture, the 
large scale of building construction and the effect 
of growing Japanese purchases. 

The Steel Corporation’s statement of earnings 
gives little, if any, indication of the effects of the 
increased cost up to Oct. 1 due to the abolishing of 
the 12-hour day. 

Japanese buying is steadily materializing. In 
Chicago 2000 tons of black sheets were closed for 
December delivery and a Washington dispatch re- 
ports calls for bids on 13,000 tons of black sheets, 
7000 tons of galvanized sheets and 3000 tons of 
nails. The Steel Corporation’s bookings appear to 
total 20,000 tons of sheets. 

Railroad developments include an inquiry of up- 
ward of 27,000 tons of rails for the Nickel Plate 
and the purchase by the Chesapeake & Ohio of 
17,000 tons of tie plates, divided between the 
Wheeling and Bethlehem steel corporations, and 
2500 tons for the Union Pacific placed in Chicago. 
The Louisville & Nashville has bought 15,000 kegs 
of spikes. 

In equipment, besides the 43 locomotives for the 
Southern Pacific, the Lackawanna has bought 25 
locomotives. The Baltimore & Ohio is about to buy 
1547 cars and the Great Northern has inquired for 
500 stock cars. 

Of 17,500 tons of fabricated steel bookings, 6000 
tons was for railroad work, including a Baltimore 
& Ohio dock. Last week awards totaled 11,000 tons. 
Fresh inquiries at 5000 tons were the smallest in a 
number of weeks. 

Prices of pig iron are fairly well maintained 
on small tonnages for prompt delivery, but con- 
siderably lower quotations have developed on a 
few large size sales. In the active competition of 
eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey furnaces, 
concessions of $1 to $2 per ton have been made 
and.one sale of 2200 tons was at $21, furnace, 
while a cast-iron pipe manufacturer purchased 
5000 to 7500 toms at $22.50, delivered. The re- 

ductions at Chicako, Pittsburgh and other centers 
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range from 50c. to $1, and in southern Ohio si 
irons have been reduced $2. Charcoal iro: 
been marked down $1. 

Decrease in the average selling price of 
iron in the Central West for the past two mo: 
will cause a reduction of 50c. per ton from wa 
of puddlers, this being the first reduction j 
long period. 

The booking of tin plate orders for 1924 
expected next week. Present commitments 
keeping the mills up to an 85 to 90 per cent 
basis. 

Farm implement manufacturers are operatin 
at not over 40 to 50 per cent of capacity, but ow 
hopeful view of the immediate future. A fai: 
amount of exporting is being done to South America 
and France. 

The spotty condition of buying is indicated 
in bolts and nuts. One seller’s bookings in October 
were 25 per cent heavier than in September. Cur- 
rent demand is far from satisfactory and prices 
still are soft. 

Cold finished bars are easier and sales have been 
made at the 3c. basis. 

British prices of pig iron and steel have stiffened 
all along the line. Black sheets, due to Far Eastern 
demand, are being quoted for June and July de- 
livery. 

THE IRON AGE pig iron composite price has 
fallen to $22.27 from $22.96 last week, the lowest 
figure since the $22.23 of May 2, 1922, and $8.59 
below the high price of last April. 

For 28 successive weeks, save for a 28c. a ton 
drop 15 weeks ago, THE IRON AGE finished steel 
composite price has remained unchanged. It is 
2.775¢. per lb., and compares with 2.446c. per lb. 
one year ago and with 3.724c. per lb. three years 
ago. 


Pittsburgh 


More Cheerful Feeling Prevails, But Improve- 
ment Is Not Pronounced 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 30.—Based partly on larger ton- 
nages placed with mills in the Pittsburgh district dur- 
ing the past week, but more largely on prospective 
business which is assuming tangible form, a more 
cheerful tone has developed in the iron and steel trade 
here, Some lines, however, continue to reflect price 
recessions. This is especially true of gray forge, foun- 
dry basic and malleable pig iron, which have declined 
oUc. a ton. Cold-finished steel bars also are somewhat 
easier and new business has been taken at 3c. 

Some producers of sheets are quoting from $2 to $3 
under the market, but without apparent effect upon 
other mills, which are taking tonnages at so-called 
regular prices. The Japanese Government has placed 
an order for a fairly heavy tonnage of black and gal- 
vanized sheets with the American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. 

Operations of sheet mills range from 80 to 86 per 
cent of capacity, makers have a fairly large rolling 
schedule ahead of them, and it has been increased by 
fair sized tonnages placed by the automotive industry. 
Operations of tin plate mills range from 85 to 91 per 
cent of capacity, and most mills are committed for the 
remainder of the year with prospects for good business 
in the new year, for which books probably will be 
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Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


Oct. 50, Oct. 23, Oct. 2, Oct. 31 


Iron, Per Gross Ton 1923 1923 1923 1922 

‘ 2X, Philadelphiat.... $22.64 $23.76 $24.76 $31.14 
N 2, Valley furnace?.... 22.50 23.00 24.50 30.00 
Jo. 2, Southern, Cin’tit.. 23.55 24.05 25.05 29.0: 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.t 19.50 20.00 21.00 25.00 
Jo. 2 foundry, Chicago*.. 24.00 25.00 26.00 31.00 
sasic, del’d, eastern Pa... 23.00 24.50 25.00 28.50 
isic, Valley furnace.... 22.50 23.00 24.00 30.00 
Valley Bessemer, del P’gh. 26.76 26.76 27.26 34.77 
Malleable, Chicago* ..... 24.00 25.00 26.00 31.00 
Malleable, Valley ....... 22.00 22.50 24.50 32.00 
ray forge, Pittsburgh... 24.26 24.76 25.75 31.27 
S. charcoal, Cnicago... 29.15 30.04 30.04 36.15 
‘rromanganese, furnace.110.00 110.00 110.00 100.00 


tails, Billets, Etc., Per Gross Ton: 
h. rails, heavy, at mill. .$43.00 $43.00 $43.00 $43.00 


ess, billets, Pittsburgh.. 40.00 40.00 £0.00 10.00 
billets, Pittsburgh.. 40.00 40.00 10.00 410.00 

\-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 42.50 $2.50 $2.50 39.00 
‘orging billets, base, P’gh. 47.50 47.50 $7.50 45.00 
h. billets. Phila....... 46.17 45.17 45.17 $5.17 
Vire rods, Pittsburgh.... 51.00 51.00 51.00 $5.00 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 

elp, gr. steel, P’gh.. Ib 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.00 
ght rails at mill.......>. 2.25 2.25 2.15 2.00 


linished Iron and Steel, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents Cents Cents Cents 


ron bars, Philadelphia... 2.67 2.67 2.67 2.325 
ron bars, Chicago........ 2.40 2.40 2.35 2.50 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.00 
Steel bars, Chicago...... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.10 
Steel bars, New York.... 2.74 2.74 2.74 2.34 
ink plates, Pittsburgh. . » 50 2.50 2.50 2.00 
tank plates, Chicago..... 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.30 
lank plates, New York... 2.74 2.74 2.84 2.3 
Beams, Pittsburgh....... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.00 
Beams, Chicago......«0+. 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.20 
Beams, New York........ 2.74 2.74 2.84 2.34 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh... 3.15 3.15 3.00 2.90 


*The average switching charge-for delivery to foundries 
he Chicago district is 61c. per ton. 
Silicon, 175 to 2.25 tSilicon, 2.25 to 2.75. 


prices in the above table are for domestie delivery and do not necessarily appl) 


Sheets, Nails and Wire, “Tg93° Shoe" Oct, 2 Oct. 31. 


1923 1923 1922 
Shan Wainy aie. Sake RO ae 
Sheets, galv., No. 28 P’ gh 500 5.00 5 “6 $50 
Sheets, blue an'l'd, 9 & 10 3.00 3.00 3.00 2 60 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh 3.00 3.00 3.00 . TO 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh 275 2.75 2.75 9 45 
Barbed wire, galvy , gh , 80 3.80 3.80 
Tin plate, 100-lb. box, P’gh. $5.50 $5.50 $5.50 $4.75 

Old Material, Per Gross Ton 

Carwheels, Chicago --$17.50 $17.50 $19.00 $25.50 
Carwheels, Philadelphia 19.00 19.00 20.50 21.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh.. 15.00 15.00 16.50 21.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila... 15.00 15.00 16.00 17.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go.. 13.50 13.75 15.00 18.00 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh 18.50 18.50 21.00 24.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia 19.00 19.00 20.50 22 O0 
No. 1 cast, Ch’go (net ton) 18.00 18.50 19.00 20.50 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Phila.... 17.00 17.00 19.00 21.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot. Ch’go(net) 12.00 12.50 14.50 17.00 


Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven: 


Furnace coke, prompt.... $3.75 $3.7! $4.00 $7.50 
Foundry coke, prompt. 4.75 4.75 5.00 10.00 
Metals, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Lake copper, New York.. 13.00 13.12% 13.75 14.12% 
Electrolytic copper, refinery 12.25 12.50 13.00 13.62% 
Zine, St. Louis..... ‘ . 6.32% 6.32% 6.30 7.10 
Zinc, New York...... ... 6.67% 6.67% _ 6.65 7.45 
Lend, Bt. Lois ds occ eo 6.45 6.55 6.70 6.50 
Lead, New York........-. 6.75 6.85 7.00 6.80 
Tin (Straits), New York.. 41.50 41.25 41.87% 37.00 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 8.50 8.00 7.50 6.70 


to export business 


Composite Price Oct. 30, 1923, Finished Steel, 2.775c. Per Lb. 


raised on prices of steel i ( Oct. 23, 1923, 2.775e. 
eams, tank plates, plain wire, 2 Oct. 2, 1923, 2.77b5e. 
pen-hearth rails, black pipe ee Pe eee Pe a eT CECE WEES CC te ee he a Oct. 31, 1922. 2.446¢e. 
black sheets These products constitute 88 per cent of the 10-vear pre-war average, 1.689¢. 
United States output of finished steel. 
Composite Price Oct. 30, 1923, Pig Iron, $22.27 Per Gross Ton 

ed on average of basic and foundry ) ( Oct. 23, 1923 $22.96 
ne, Chie. Reaic TRaCe eee amen 0 re Se Sa bw oa eRe eee bees Oct. 2, 1923 23.96 
foundry an average of hiram. | ee eh a es Oct. 31, 1922 29.62 
ladelphia and Birmingham { l0-year pre-war average, 15.72 


/1UnceLanenevecueeaseeseNNeeEneaeenensgnnenesenguennesventsertovscrcernccocsnusentenenesscacuneresnecsorveveneneneneanonnsnenncenecsvenccouesnatoeseatnenaenene” peanernenevtcrer eecenuanseaeneneannendiueneenseneetten 


open next week. Rail mills also are fully engaged, and 
the present programs of carriers call for requirements 
that will assure capacity operations over the first half 
f 1924, 

Inquiries for structural steel running as high as 
‘(000 tons are expected to develop into orders in the 
near future. Pipe mills are operating at a high rate on 
standard line sizes up to 3 in. and there are indications 
of better business in lapweld sizes for the oil country. 
Wire mills continue to operate at a good capacity. 
The Carnegie Steel Steel Co. is operating at about 90 
per cent of ingot capacity and has 43 of its 59 blast 
furnaces in operation, while the Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corporation has 10 of its 12 furnaces in blast. 
The tone of the coke market is stronger but prices are 
not changed. Further declines have been made in 
prices of old material. : 

Pig Iron.—Further weakness in foundry iron is 
reflected by price recessions of 50c. a ton. The Stand- 
ard Sanitary Mfg. Co. has closed for 3000 tons of No. 2 
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foundry and No. 2X iron, which, figured on a Valley 
basis, went at an average price of a little less than 
$22.50. The iron was purchased from several sources, 
some of it coming from a Valley furnace at a price said 
to have been $22.50, at which the market on No. 2 
foundry now is quoted. The No. 3 foundry market is 
$22, Valley. A sale of 500 tons of gray forge by a 
Valley furnace to a Pittsburgh consumer has been made 
at $22.50. Malleable iron is quoted at $22, Valley, 
although it is reported that this grade is being offered 
at as low as $21.50. There has not been sufficienc 
activity in the market for steel-making grades during 
the past week to test it. Meanwhile basic is quoted at 
$22.50, Valley, and Bessemer at $25, Valley. A Valley 
furnace has sold a small lot of Bessemer iron at $24, 
Valley, but it is said that this furnace has no sizeable 
tonnage of this grade of iron, and other makers, who 
are producing Bessemer, have asked and received $25 
for the small tonnages they have sold. The Struthers 
Furnace Co. will put in blast its furnace at Struthers, 
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Ohio, the latter part of the present week to make No. 2 


foundry. 


We quote Valley furnace, the freight rate for de- 
livery to the Cleveland or Pittsburgh district being 
$1.76 per gross ton: 

Bask il : $22.50 

Bessemer ...... 25.00 


(aray 


forge 22.50 
No. 2 foundry 22.50 
No. 3 foundry 22.00 
Malleable 22.00 
copper tree 30.00 


om 


Low phosphorus, 


Ferroalloys—The market for standard ferromanga- 
nese still is quoted at $110, Atlantic seaboard, by pro- 
ducers but has been disturbed somewhat by a resale 
transaction by a middle interest of three lots aggregac- 
ing 800 tons at $108, most of the tonnage being for de- 
livery in the Pittsburgh district. It is reported that 
this tonnage came from a producer, and was originally 
intended to apply on contract, but was not specified 
Apparently there are not any further imme- 
diate tonnages available at this quotation. Consumers 
in small lots only, and indications of stim- 
ulated demand for the early future are not promising. 
The market for 19 to 21 per cent spiegeleisen also is 
softer tone. While small lots are 
to have moved at $42 during the past week, 
makers still quote as high as $45, furnace. Quo- 
tations on silvery grades have been reduced $2 by Jack- 
son County makers. Prices are given on page 1213. 


Sheets. orders for black and galvanized 
sheets have been placed with the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Co. by the Japanese Government for use in 
reconstruction of the area destroyed by the recent 
earthquake and fire. It is noted with interest that 
these orders call for heavier gages than are usually 

i purchased by Japan. This Stee! Corporation subsidiary 
is heavily engaged and is operating at 86 per cent of 
capacity on sheets. Operations of independent sheet 
mills generally in this district are estimated at approxi- 
mately 80 per eent of capacity. Domestic business is 
fair and demand calls for the various grades of sheets. 
Inquiries and orders from the automotive trade are 
unusually good for this season of the year. As a whole, 
however, the market is not strong and it is reported 
that some producers are making concessions of $2 to 
$3 per ton, but these easier prices apparently have not 
affeeted the market perceptibly. Galvanized sheets, 
No. 28, continue to be quoted at 5c., No. 28 black at 
3.85c., and blue annealed, No. 10, at 3c. Prices are 
given on page 1212. Tin plate operations of tin plate 
mills in ‘his district reflect comfortable bookings. The 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. operated at 91 per 
cent of capacity last week and was engaged more 
heavily than any other week since the early part of 
the present year. Independent operations are almost 
as great. Tue American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. has 
a rolling schedule which will call for all it can do over 
the remainder of the year. Prospects for tin plate 
business next year are bright. It is expected that books 
for the first quarter and first half of 1924 will be 
opened next week. 


Semi-Finished Steel—Demand for semi-finished 
steel is small, and no sizable sales providing a real test 
of the market during the past week have been reported. 
Specifications against contracts show only moderate 
improvement. A range of $40 to $42.50, Pittsburgh, 
still is maintained on rolling billets for both 2-in. and 
under and 2-in. and over, with indications that an at- 
tractive inquiry would develop the lower figure from 
some producers. The quotation of $47.50, Pittsburgh, 
still is quoted on forging billets of ordinary carbon 
steel, while the light demand for sheet bars brings the 
quotation of $42.50, Pittsburgh, for both the Bessemer 
and open-hearth grades. Small lots of wire rods are 
being placed with producers at $51, base. Business in 
this line is quiet and quick shipment is being made. 
The Carnegie Steel Co. is operating at 89 per cent of 
ingot capacity, while generally operations of independ- 
end companies continue to range between 70 and 
per cent. 


against. 


are buying in 


quiet and shows a 
reported 


som 


Large 
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: Plates.—Makers of plates report a slight improve- 
ment in demand during the past week and comes from 
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miscellaneous consuming sources, particularly the 
roads. Purchases and specifications, however, in, 
comparatively small lots and evidently are being 
to meet immediate requirements. Producers in zhi; 
trict still are quoting 2.50c., base, Pittsburgh. De! 
ies are being made in two weeks to 30 days, depe: 
on the size of the orders and the gage of the 
The chief demand is for plates %-in. and heavier. (0) 
ations of plate mills, generally in this district, »; 
from 75 to 80 per cent, and are made possible lary 
because of backlog business. Prices given on page | 


Structural Steel—While the demand for struct 
steel continues to be light, several jobs involving 
of 700 to 800 up to 2000 to 3000 tons are before fa 
cators. Most of the tonnage is for industrial const: 
tion. The railroads also placed a little more busin 
during the past week than they did during the prec 
ing week. Early delivery is being made and ‘ills 
this district are holding to the quotation of 2.50c., ba 
Pittsburgh. Operations of structural mills range by 
tween 70 and 80 per cent of capacity. The McClinti: 
Marshall Co. has taken approximately 450 tons f - 
buildings at Tiffin, Ohio, for the Standard Sanitary M 
Co. Prices are given on page 1212. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Small orders to meet imn 
diate needs are being placed for steel bars, but the ma 
ket remains dull. Although lower quotations are sa 
to be quoted by mills in some districts, those in 1} 
Pittsburgh district are maintaining the price of 2.40 
Pittsburgh. They report fair bookings on cold 
business and operations are estimated at 65 to 70 pe 
cent of capacity. The market for iron bars re,nain 
limited with no change in prices. 


base, 


We quote soft steel bars, rolled from billets, at 
2.40c. base; bars for cold-finishing of screw stock 
analysis, $3 per ton over base; reinforcing bars, 
rolled from billets, 2.40c. base; refined iron bars, 


}.25c. base, in carload lots or more, f.o.b, Pittsburgh. 


Hot-Rolled Flats.—A small demand exists for hvops 
and bands, with makers quoting 3.15c., base. A scme- 
what better demand is being made for hot-rolled strip 
steel, quoted at 3c. to 3.15c., and it is reported that the 
lower figure is being offered more generally than it 
has been. Operations range from 60 to 65 per cent of 
capacity, and deliveries are being made in from two 
to three weeks, 


Wire Products.—Orders placed this month with i 
mills in this district for wire products exceed those 0! 
September. Specifications against contracts also have 
been heavier than they were last month. While new 
business is fairly good, some mills report that it is % 
slightly than production. Demand is well dis- 
tributed and covers such leading lines as bright wire, P 
galvanized wire, wire fencing and nails. The greatest F 
demand is for mixed carloads and the jobbing trade re- s 
ports good business. Some producers are booked for 
the remainder of the year, while others have a 30-day 
backlog. The demand for nails is most marked in con- 
struction lines. The merchant trade is taking fair sized 
tonnages of various lines, including wire fencing. 
While the demand for galvanized wire is fair, this is 
also true of bright wire for some mills, although some 
producers report that inquiry for the latter product is S 
a littie below the average. Quotations are unchanged. ¥ 
Prices are given on page 1212. 2 


less 


Tubular Goods.—Orders for merchant buttweld stee! 
pipe involve good sized tonnages, calling for black and 
galvanized sizes up to 3-in. There are large tonnage 
of unfilled orders which are more than necessary t? 
carry the mills through the remainder of the year. 
Buyers are bringing pressure for early deliveries. Fai 
demand is reported for lapweld sizes in merchant stee! 
pipe and it comes from miscellaneous sources. Condi- 
tions in the oil fields have resulted in curtailment of 
incoming business, but the mills have orders on their 
books on which they are operating and this business 
will carry most of them either through or almost to the 
end of the year. Prices are firm in all lines, and no 


evidence has appeared of concessions being made. Some 
producers report that the oil country situation gives 
promise of renewed activity shortly after the new year 
and think that there will be steady and satisfactory de- 
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mand for all classes. Inquiries are out for heavy ton- 
nages of line steel pipe and it is claimed the business 
will be placed soon and will have a stimulating effect. 
Fair demand also is being made for buttweld sizes of 
iron pipe, while that for lapweld iron pipe is only mod- 
erate. Prices are given on page 1212. 


Cold-Rolled Strips—Demand for cold-rolled strip 
steel is fair and comes chiefly from the automotive in- 
dustry, although other consumers have placed small 
orders during the past week. Makers report that the 
price of 5c., base, is well established. Deliveries are 
being made in two to three weeks and operations range 
from 60 to 65 per cent capacity. 


Cold-Finished Steel Bars and Shafting.—The mar- 
ket for cold-finished steel bars has softened and busi- 
ness is now being taken at 3c. by some large makers 
as well as smaller producers, although the price of 
3.25e. apparently has not entirely disappeared. The 
automotive industry has placed a moderate amount of 
business, which is said to have been done at 3c. Mills 
are making prompt deliveries. Ground shafting is 
steady and unchanged at 3.65c. base f.o.b. mill. 


Rails.— Makers of standard steel rails are heavily 
committed over the remainder of the year, and the car- 
riers are placing orders for large tonnages. Plans 
they have already made are said to assure capacity op- 
erations over the first half of 1924. The rail mills, 
therefore, are faced with the problem of meeting de- 
mands and making deliveries as will be required by the 
carriers whose program calls for laying of a great 
amount of trackage. Some of the tonnages being 
placed involve extraordinarily heavy requirements. De- 
mand for light rails is dull, but producers rolling from 
new steel say that the price of 2.25c., base, covering 
rails up to 45-lb., is well established. Rerolled rails still 
are quoted at 1.85c. to 2¢., base. Orders for light rails 
generally involve ear lots. 

We quote light rails rolled from new steel at 
2.25c. base (25-lb. to 45-lb.); rerolled rails, 1.85c. 

to 2c. base (12-lb. to 45-lb.), f.0.b. mill; standard 

rails, $43 per gross ton mill, for Bessemer and 

open-hearth sections. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The market for bolts, nuts 
and rivets continues to be soft and some makers in or- 
der to attract business are making concessions ranging 
from 2% to 5 per cent of the list prices. Others main- 
tain the regularly quoted prices. The railroads are 
buying small lots of bolts and nuts. Prompt shipments 
are being made. Operations vary from 45 per cent to 
full capacity. Prices are given on page 1212. 


Track Supplies.—Greater demand is being made for 
standard spikes. The railroads have shown renewed 
activity. The Louisville & Nashville Railroad has 
placed an order in this district for 15,000 kegs. Prices 
remain unchanged at $3.15 per 100-lb., base. The better 
demand generally does not call for large orders, but 
principally involves small lots. Deliveries are being 
made early, and some producers, who are shipping on 
back orders, expect to catch up in November or De- 
cember and report that requirements for 1924 so far 
are only slight. The market for small spikes is quiet, 
and will not be stimulated until operations of coal mines 
increase. The prices for small spikes remain unchanged 
at $3.50. 


Coke and Coal.—Curtailment of additional capacity 
has given a firmer tone to the market for both furnace 
and foundry coke. While neither demand nor con- 
sumption is any greater, production and consumption 
are more nearly equalized. The market for 48-hr. fuel 
is quoted at $3.75 to $4, Connellsville ovens, with some 
producers insisting on the higher price for standard 
quality coke. At the same time, scattering lots have 
beea sold at $3.50. Demand for foundry coke is stronger 
than for the furnace grade, and while the market is 
quoted at $4.75, Connellsville ovens, sales of the best 
quality fuel have been made at higher figures. The 
market for coal is sagging, the coking grade being 
available at the wide range of $2 to $2.75, depending 
largely on quality and the urgency of the demand. 
There are reports of sales of less desirable tonnage at 
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as low as $1.85. The best graé2 of gas coal commands 
from $2 to $2.50, mine run, while steam coal is quoted 
at $1.25 to $1.50. 


Serap.—The market for old material is extremely 
dull, and some leading grades have shown a further de- 
cline, amounting to 50c. a ton. Consumers are showing 
practically no interest in the market. Heavy melting 
steel is quoted at $15 to $15.50 a ton, and it is said the 
cost of production barely is covered at this range. A 
nearby West Virginia steel mill is said to have bought a 
fair sized tonnage of this old material, involving rigid 
specifications at $16, but this is considered to be above 
the regular market. 

We quote for delivery to consumers’ mill in the 
Pittsburgh and other districts taking the Pittsburgh 
freight rate as follows: 

Per Gross Ton 

Heavy melting steel............ $15.00 to $15.50 

No. 1 cast, cupola size.......... 18.50 to 19.00 

Rails for rolling, Newark. and 

Cambridge, Ohio: Cumberland, 
Md.; Huntington, W. Va., and 


VIED “DATS ac bawiceeiewvust 17.50 to 18.00 
Compressed sheet steel.......... 14.00 to 14.50 
Bundled sheets, sides and ends.. 12.50 to 13.00 
Railroad knuckles and couplers... 17.50 to 18.00 


Railroad coil and leaf springs 17.50 to 18.00 
Low phosphorus bloom and billet 

Nb dite and waka es Ce Be Ba 
Low phosphorus plate and other 

material on oan .. 18.50to 19.00 
Railroad malleable ...... . 18.00 to 18.50 
Steel car axles ..... ous 18.50 to 19.00 
Cast iron wheels ......... 17.50 to 18.00 
Rolled steel wheels 17.50 to 18.00 
Machine shop turnings... . 10.50 to 11.00 
Sheet bar crops ....... 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy steel axle turnings 13.00 to 13.50 
Short shoveling turnings. .-12.00to 12.50 
Heavy breakable cast a 14.00 to 14.50 
eee 13.50 to 14.00 


20.50 to 21.00 


Cast iron borings . aa . 12.00to 12.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought. . . 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought... - 15.00to 15.50 


Recently Acquired Zanesville Plants of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 


The recently acquired Zanesville plants of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
secured through purchase of the Steel & Tube company 
of America, consist of modern tube mills and a plant de- 
voted to the manufacture of special machinery. 

The tube mill plant site contains 43 acres, and the 
buildings have an area of about 300,000 sq. ft. under 
roof, together with large yards equipped with over- 
head cranes and modern facilities for carrying on op- 
erations. The property has rail connections with the 
Baltimore & Ohio, Wheeling & Lake Erie, New York 
Central and Pennsylvania lines. 

The plant manufactures its own electric power and 
gas, the necessary coal being supplied by the mines of 
the Redfield Coal Co., located about 14 miles away, and 
also owned by the Sheet & Tube company. Present ca- 
pacity of the property is about 20,000 tons of pipe per 
month, ranging in size from %-in. to 15-in. in diameter. 
The main building at the works, 160 x 1000 ft., houses 
two lapweld pipe mills at one end and two buttweld 
mills at the other, drawing their skelp from storage 
in the center. Skelp for these mills is now being sup- 
plied from the plate mills at Youngstown in the Brier 
Hill division of the Sheet & Tube company. 

There are also two coupling shops, one furnace or 
welding building, the other finishing or tapping build- 
ing. The plant also includes the necessary auxiliary 
departments. 

The plant was originally started and operated by 
the Eastern Tube Co., and turned out its first pipe on 
Sept. 11, 1901. In 1904, the Mark Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
acquired the property and assumed control. Many 
improvements were made under this company’s man- 
agement and ownership, which retained control until 
the formation of the Steel & Tube company. 

Since July 1, 1923, the property has been managed 
by the Sheet & Tube company, under direction of E. T. 
McCleary, located at Youngstown, with the title of dis- 
trict manager of the Eastern division. 
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Pic Tron Prices Decline—Railroad Orders 
Develop Very Slowly 


HICAGO, Oct. 30.—Further declines in scrap and 
iv iron and continued stagnation in finished steel con- 
tute the main features of the market situation for 
the week. Although one important mill booked twice 
the tonnage in the past seven days that it took in the 
previous week, buying continues to be confined to im- 
nediate needs, indicating that consumers have not 
abandoned their policy of watchful waiting. The ap- 
proach of the inventory-taking period has still further 
nereased the caution of buyers and many of them are 
ting their purchases to small lots from warehouse 
to keep their stock down to a minimum figure at the 
turn of the year. In fact, jobbers’ sales in October 
were larger than expected, in some instances exceeding 
those for September by fully 10 per cent. 

Shipments from mills still run heavier than new 
ookings and in view of the steady contraction of mill 
acklogs, buyers feel that prices may soon reflect the 
anxiety of producers for new tonnage. Except for more 
frequent concessions in sheets, finished steel prices are 
still firm, however. It is no secret that one of the most 
potent reasons that producers are holding so tena- 
ciously to present price levels is the belief that lower 
prices, instead of bringing out business, would merely 
intensify uncertainty as to the future course of the 
market. 

Prospective railroad car buying, upon which pro- 
ducers have been placing much dependence in gaging 
steel demand for the coming months, is exceedingly 
slow in materializing. Perhaps the most encouraging 
development of the week was the fact that the Southern 
Pacific, which has been counted upon to buy 18,000 cars, 
has actually placed orders for 43 locomotives. 

Local mill operations show no material change. The 
Illinois Steel Co. has again turned on the blast on 
two Joliet stacks that were recently banked and now 
has a total of 23 out of 27 steel works blast furnaces 
active. Its steel output is at the rate of 93 per cent 
of ingot capacity. The Inland Steel Co. is on a 70 to 
75 per cent basis. 


Pig Iron.—Prices have again given ground in the 
absence of active demand. With outside- producers 
offering their products from the North, the East and 
the South, competition is keen and prices show consid- 
erable variance. At Chicago $24 base, furnace, appears 
to be the ruling market on Northern iron, but at out- 
lying points, notably in Michigan and down-State IIli- 
nois delivered prices have in some instances figured 
back to less than that figure, deducting the freight 
from Chicago. Southern iron for delivery by water 
and rail is now quoted at $24.75, delivered Chicago. 
Southern foundry for all rail shipment is freely offered 
at $19.50 base, Birmingham, and as low as $19 has been 
done. A report that $18, Birmingham, has been quoted 
lacks verification. Current orders are small, ranging 
from carloads to 500 tons, and represent the immediate 
needs of melters. With inventory taking approaching, 
users have a further incentive to hold their purchases 
down, Several hundred tons of charcoal have been sold 
in Michigan at $26 base, furnace, a concession of $1 
a ton. Silvery prices have declined $2 per ton. 

Quotations on Northern foundry high phosphorus 
malleable and basic irons are f.o.b. local furnace and 

do not include an average switching charge of 61e. 

per ton. Other prices are for iron delivered 


sumer’s yard or when so indicated, f.o.b 
other than local. 


at cone 
furnace 


Lake Superior charcoal, averaging 
sil. 1.50, delivered at Chicago $29.15 to $f 
Northern coke, No. 1, sil. 2.25 to 


> 


Northern coke, foundry, No. 2, sil. 
LT 0: Bikes c cs a 


Malleable, not over 2.25 sil 


24.00 
Basic coeeeeses 24.00 
High phosphorus pus ‘ 24.00 
Southern No, 2.. — 24.75 to 25.51 
Low phos., sil. 1 to 2 per cent, 

copper free . ‘ os 08.26 to 00 


Sitvery, sil. 8 per cent 
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Ferroalloys.—British producers have reduced t} 
prices on ferromanganese to $110, seaboard, and w) 
it is said that material can be bought for less, no sa 
are reported. There continue to be sales of spiegelei; 
at the figures published below, but with the exhaust 
of the supplies of a producer whose furnace jis 
down, prices are expected to stiffen. 

We quote 80 per cent ferromanganese, $117.56, 
delivered; 50 per cent ferrosilicon, $85 to $87, deliv- 
ered; spiegeleisen, 18 to 22 per cent, $43.80 to $44.30, 
delivered. 

Plates.—Expected purchases of railroad cars ha 
not yet materialized and no new orders for oil storag 
tanks are reported. New business in plates is light 
but such orders as are being placed generally call fo: 
quick delivery, indicating that user’s stocks are low 
Prices are still unchanged. 


The mill quotation is 2.60c., Chicago. Jobbers 
quote 3.30c. for plates out of stock. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Denver has awarded 2800 ton 
of large sizes to the United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co. and 1200 tons in smaller diameters to th 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. Joliet, Ill., takes bids o: 
200 tons of 6-, 8- and 10-in. today. Duluth receives 
tenders today in 100 tons. The American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co. was low bidder on 570 tons of 8-in. water pipe 
for Chicago with a price of $46, base Birmingham. This 
bid, however, was for extended delivery. On November 
shipment, $48, Birmingham, appears to be the best 
going quotation. Prices on Delavaud centrifugal pipe, 
which will probably be announced soon, will be highe: 
than on sand-cast per ton, but lower per foot. 


We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 


Water pipe, 4-in., $60.20; 6-in. and above, $56.20; 
class A and gas pipe, $5 extra. 


Sheets.—A local mill has taken further orders for 
Japanese delivery involving 2000 tons of black sheets. 
These are for shipment in December. Domestic pur- 
chases of sheets are confined to small lots to cover 
consumers’ immediate needs. Prices are softer, par- 
ticularly on black and galvanized. As low as 3.70c., 
base, Pittsburgh, has been done on the former and 
4.90c. on the latter. Price concessions are still excep- 
tional, however, and the larger mills are adhering al- 
ready to their old quotations. 

Mill quotations are 3.75c. to 3.85e. for No. 28 
black, 3c. for No. 10 blue annealed and 5c. for No. 

28 galvanized, all being Pittsburgh prices, subject 

to a freight rate to Chicago of 34c. per 100 Ib. 


Jobbers quote, f.o.b. Chicago, 4c. for blue an- 
nealed, 4.70c. for black and 5.85c. for galvanized. 


Bolts and Nuts.—One important seller reports Octo- 
ber bookings 25 per cent heavier than those for Sep- 
tember. Current demand, however, is still far from 
satisfactory and prices are soft. On machine bolts with 
cut threads 60 and 10 and 5 off is being done and on car- 


riage bolts with cut threads 60 and 5 off is not an un- 
common quotation. 


Jobbers quote structural rivets, 4c.; boiler rivets, 
4.20c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 45 and 5 per 
cent off; larger sizes, 45 and 5 off: earriage bolts 
up to % x 6 in., 40 and 5 off; larger sizes, 40 and 5 
off; hot pressed nuts, squares and hexagons, tapped, 
$2.50 off; blank nuts, $2.50 off; coach or lag screws, 


gimlet points, square heads, 50 and 5 per cent off. 
Rails and Track Supplies.—The Nickel Plate is in- 
quiring for 15,000 tons of standard section rails. The 
distribution of the Pennsylvania order for 200,000 tons 
is expected momentarily. The Union Pacific has placed 
2500 tons of tie plates with a Chicago mill. The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio recently closed for 17,000 tons of tie 
plates in the East, having divided the order between the 
Wheeling Steel Corporation and the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. Demand for light rails is slack and mills occa- 
sionally find it necessary to shade their price of 2.25c. 
to interest prospective buyers. 
Standard Bessemer and open-hearth rails, $43; 
light rails, rolled steel, 2.25c. f.o.b. makers’ mills. 
_ Standard railroad spikes, 3.25c. mill; track bolts 
With square nuts, 4.25c. mill; iron tie plates, 2.75c. 


mill ; steel tie plates, 2.60c., f.o.b. mill; angle bars, 
2.75¢., f.o.b. mill. 


Jobbers quote standard spikes out of warehouse 
at 3.90c. base, and track bolts, 4.90c. base. 
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Structural Material—Fabricators are steadily re- 
ing their obligations and while some of them still 
ve three to four months’ work ahead of them, others 
showing their anxiety for new business through 
ver quotations on current inquiries. Lettings dur- 
the week were fairly numerous, although involy- 
small tonnages. The East Lake Street substation 
the Commonwealth Edison Co., Chicago, will require 
00 tons instead of 1000 tons, as previously an- 
uneced. A viaduct in the Union Stock Yards, Omaha, 
take 1200 tons. Buying of plain material is still 
a hand-to-mouth basis and current mill bookings 
itinue to fall short of shipments. Prices, however, 
main unchanged. 


The mill quotation on plain material is 2.60c., 
‘hicago. Jobbers quote 3.30c, for plain material out 
f warehouse, 


Wire Products—New buying is limited and pur- 
ases for stocking purposes are not expected in view 
the early deliveries now available from the mills. 
fact that inventory taking is steadily drawing near 
so tends to discourage forward buying at this time. 
esent mill bookings cover four or five weeks’ work 
head. Prices, which remain unchanged, are shown on 
ge 1212. 
We quote warehouse prices f.0.b. Chicago: No. 6 
» No. 9 bright basic wire, $3.90 per 100 lb.; extra 
for black annealed wire, 15c. per 100 lb.; common 
vire nails, $3.80 per 100 lb.; cement coated nails, 
$3.25 per keg. 
Bars.—Orders for soft steel bars show a slight gain, 
buyers continue to confine their purchases to their 
mediate needs. Users’ stocks are low, but in most 
stances their consumption is well maintained. The 
erations of automobile manufacturers still exceed 
ise of any previous year. Farm implement makers 
e not running at over 40 to 50 per cent of capacity, 
they are taking a more hopeful view of the future. 
While they are booking little business in the wheat- 
rowing sections, they find prospects improved in other 
arts of the country and are doing a fair amount of ex- 
ort business, principally for shipment to South Amer- 
: and France. Local prices on soft steel bars remain 
tirm at 2.50e. Demand for bar iron and rail steel bars 
iows little, if any, improvement, but mills are holding 
‘irmly t@ prices. 
Mill prices are: Mild steel bars, 2.50c., Chicago; 
mmon bar iron, 2.40c., Chicago; rail steel, 2.30c., 
“hiecago mill. 
Jobbers quote 3.20c. for steel bars out of ware- 
house. The warehouse quotation on cold-rolled steel 
ars and shafting is 4.55¢c. for rounds and 5.05c. for 
Nats, squares and hexagons. 
Jobbers quote hard and medium deformed steel 
irs at 2.75¢c. base; hoops, 4.55c.; bands, 3.95c. 
Warehouse Prices.—Local jobbers have reduced blue 
mnealed sheets $7 a ton and black and galvanized $10 
ton. These reductions refiect highly competitive con- 
litions among warehouses rather than any important 
hange in mill prices. The new quotations are shown 
nder the paragraph on sheets. 


Reinforcing Bars.—Inquiries and lettings of rein- 

rcing bars are few, and while the ruling price remains 
75c., warehouse, it is possible that better than this 
uld be done on an attractive tonnage. The R. F. 
onway Co., Chicago, has a general contract for the 
McCormick Road to be built by the Sanitary District, 
Chicago. Approximately 700 tons of reinforcing bars 
wre involved, and these will probably be bought for 
hipment from mill instead of from warehouse. Let- 
ings include: 

Monarch Portland Cement Co. plant, Humboldt, Kan., 200 
ns to Kansas City Bolt & Nut Co. 

Superstructure for Capitol Theater building, Seventy- 
nth and Halsted Streets, Chicago, 175 tons to Concrete 
ngineering Co. 

School building, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 100 tons to Con- 
te Steel Co, 

Pending business includes: 

County paving work, Waterloo, Iowa, 400 tons. 

Old Material—With consumer buying light and 
railroad offerings exceptionally heavy, prices continue 
to decline. Railroad lists this week are unusually large 
and the chief interest of the trade at the moment is 
how much further prices will be depressed through the 
absorption of so large a quantity of material at this 
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time. The Illinois Central offers 11,000 tons; the Penn- 
sylvania Southwestern Region, 7200 tons; Pennsylvania, 
Northwestern Region, 3000 tons; Pennsylvania, Central 
Region, 14,000 tons; Pennsylvania, Eastern Region, 
31,000 tons; the Burlington, 7600 tons; the Santa Fé, 
3000 tons; the Northwestern, 4000 tons; the Great 
Northern, 1900 tons; the St. Paul, 1000 tons; the Alton, 
700 tons; George W. Jennings, 1600 tons; and the Erie, 
the Michigan Central and the New York Central blind 
lists, 
We quote delivery in consumers’ yards, Chicago 


— + paren all freight and transfer charges paid, 
as Oollows 


Per Gross Ton 


Iron WOE fu « cwes ec cudeuwesowews $19.50 to $20.00 
Cast iron ear wheels........... 17.50 to 18.00 
Relaying rails, 56 and 60 Ib..... 26.00to 27.00 


Relaying rails, 65 lb. and heavier 32.00 to 35.00 
Rolled or forged steel car wheels 17.00 to 17.50 
oo Be ge eee eee 14.50 to 16.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy melting steel............ 13.50 to 14.00 
Frogs, switches and guards cut 


WEE nuk cas ciiceadecn) 13.50 to 14.00 
Shoveling steel .......... 13.25 to 13.75 
Drop forge flashings .......... 9.00to 9.50 
Hydraulic compressed sheets .... 11.00 to 11.50 
Axle turnings ....... ’ . -10.50to 11.00 
Steel angle bars ........ 4 : . 15.00to 15.50 

Per Net Ton 
Iron angle and splice bars...... 17.50 to 18.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms 17.50 to 18.00 
Iron car axles 23.50 to 24.00 
Steel car axles . 15.00to 15.50 
No. 1 busheling ... 10.00to 10.50 
i ee ee ae er 7.00to 7.50 
Cut forge era . 12.00to 12.50 
PaO DN Sn ca ncesedaaeuaes 8.00to 8.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought 12.00 to 12.50 
No. 2 railroad wrought 12.00 to 12.50 
Steel knuckles and couplers 15.50to 16.00 
Coth GWE .ccciuc< .. 17.00to 17.50 
No. 1 machinery casi 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 railroad cast.. ois-0. aaa a eee 
No. 1 agricultural cast.......... 17.50 to 18.00 
Low phos. punchings ...++ 14.00to 14.50 
Locomotive tires, smooth 15.00 to 15.50 
Machine shop turnings . 6.50to 7.00 
Css . DORE oc waccses ay are 8.50 to 9.00 
Short shoveling turnings.... .. §8.50to 9.00 
Stove plates 15.00 to 15.50 
Grate bars....... 14.00 to 14.50 
Brake shoes...... 15.00 to 15.50 
Railroad malleable 16.50 to 17.00 
Agricultural malleable 16.00 to 16.50 


Possible Scrap From Japan 


It has been suggested, says the Ironmonger, of Lon- 
don, that, as a result of the earthquake in Japan, large 
quantities of scrap metal will be available for export 
from that country. It has been argued that, for every 
ton of new material ordered by Japan, there must be 
a ton of scrap metal for disposal and that, even if this 
estimate is halved to allow for loss in collecting and 
other causes, the scrap available must represent an 
enormous tonnage. As it is improbable that there will 
be much demand for scrap metal in Japan for some 
time to come, it is reasonable to assume that the 
Japanese will look for markets for this material in 
Europe and the United States. Hitherto, however, 
China has been the principal outlet fer Japanese 
scrap, and it is possible, although not probable, that 
the Chinese market will be able to absorb the quantities 
arising from the earthquake. A considerable propor- 
tion of the material available must be non-ferrous 
scrap, as it is reported that there has been great 
destruction of electrical installations. The possibilities 
that the British and American scrap markets may suf- 
fer a reaction due to supplies of scrap from Japan 
should, therefore, not be lost sight of. 





Trade-mark protection in Europe has been studied 
by the Department of Commerce and a 29-page 
pamphlet has been issued as trade information bulletin 
No. 155, obtainable on application=to the Government 
Printing Office, Washington. 





The New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn., manu- 
facturer of ball bearings, is advancing production at 
its new works at Meriden, Conn., recently placed in 
service. Employment is now being given to close to 
800 men, and this will be increased materially during 
the next 60 days. 
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New York 


Sustained Contracting for Structural Material 
-Low Pig Iron Prices 


New York, Oct. 30.—More interest has developed 
in the market and sellers are hopeful that considerable 
business will develop soon on the part of large buyers 
who have been awaiting favorable conditions as to 
price, but the only tonnage of consequence placed within 
the past week was 2250 tons sold at $21, furnace, by 
a company on the border of the eastern Pennsylvania 
district to the American Radiator Co. for delivery at 
Bayonne, N. J. While $23 continues to be quoted in 
eastern Pennsylvania on No. 2 plain, $22 can be done 
and the market seems to be settling to a iower basis. 
The report of the American Radiator Co. being in the 
market for from 25,000 to 50,000 tons is not confirmed 
and the only purchase it is known to have made was 
for the tonnage for delivery at Bayonne. While $22 
continues to be the quotation at Buffalo on No. 2 plain 

No. 2X, No. 1X has also been sold at that price and 
reports of $21 being done on No. 2 plain are persistent. 


We quote delivered in the New York district as 
follows, having added to furnace price $2.27 freight 
from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from Buffalo and 


$5.44 from Virginia 


East. Pa. No. 1X fdy., sil. 2.75 to 2 $24.77 
East. Pa. No. 2X fdy., sil. 2.25 to 2.75 24.27 
East. Pa. No. 2, sil. 1.75 to 2.265 24.27 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 $27.4 to 26.91 
No. 2X Virginia, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 im . 29.94 
No. 2 Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25. 29.44 


Ferroalloys.—After many weeks of expectation 
British producers of ferromanganese reduced their price 
Oct. 24 to $110, seaboard, from $117.50. This has not 
stimulated business and the market is exceedingly quiet 
with sales and inquiries confined to carload and small 
lots, covering filling-in requirements for certain steel 
producers. Active competition continues to be experi- 
enced by British producers with domestic makers who 
appear to be taking most of the little business offered. 
There is no activity in the spiegeleisen market nor any 
change in prices and the same is true regarding the 50 
per cent ferrosilicon market. 

Cast-Iron Pipe—Demand continues fair and prices 
unchanged. Among municipal tenders closed this week 
was that of Jamestown, N. Y., for 343 tons of 6, 8, 10, 
14 and 16-in. pressure pipe and 20,000 Ib. of fittings, 
bids opened Nov. 1, and a tender for 350 tons of 6-in. 
and 8-in. pipe from Katonah, N. Y., bids opened Oct. 30. 
We quote per net ton, f.o.b. New York, in carload lots, 
as follows: 6-in. and larger, $63.60; 4-in. and 5-in., 
$68.60; 3-in., $78.60, with $5 additional for Class A 
and gas pipe. Makers of soil pipe are looking forward 
to a continuance of present activity until the end of the 
year, at least, as jobbers are still placing orders at the 
low discounts prevailing and very little is said to be 
going into stock. We quote discounts of both Southern 
and Northern makers, f.o.b. New York, in carload lots, 
as follows: 6-in., 35% to 40% per cent off list; heavy, 
45% to 50% per cent off list. 

Warehouse Business.—It is generally expected that 
total business for October will prove to have been 
greater than during preceding months. Some of the 
larger buyers are apparently purchasing from hand- 
to-mouth out of stock. Despite the present fairly good 
demand, weakness is still reported in certain products. 
Black and galvanized sheets continue to bring as low 
as 4.45c. and 5.45c. per lb. base, while blue annealed 
sheets, No. 10 gage, are quoted as low as 4.20c. per lb., 
with sales for export reported at 4.10c. per lb. in 
isolated cases, where a good-sized tonnage is involved. 
Free delivery by motor truck over considerable terri- 
tory continues the fule with most warehouses. The 
market on wrought iron and steel pipe is more active 
than for several weeks, and prices are fairly firm. 
Brass and copper products are down ‘%c. to lc. per lb. 
We quote prices on page 1232. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Activity continues in 
structural steel, particularly in the metropolitan dis- 
trict, to a degree that sets it apart from other steel 
products. The demand for other steel products is ex- 
tremely dull. Plate mills are greatly in need of ton- 
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nage, but there has been no improvement in the vo! 
of orders. Prices on plates continue weak, and Ea 
mills, almost without exception, will meet the 2 
quotation which until recently has been made pv 
pally by two of the smaller producers. The Tu 
Construction Co. will buy 1000 tons of concrete 
forcing bars for the superstructure of the new Ws: 
Electric Co. plant at Kearny, N. J. Stange & W 
Cleveland, were low bidders on the Baldwin Rese: 
that city, which will require 2000 tons of concrete | 
We quote for mill shipments, New York delive: 


as follows: Soft steel bars, 2.74c.; plates and struc 
tural shapes, 2.74c. to 2.84¢c.; bar iron, 2.74c. 


Coke.—Prices are practically unchanged, with 
slight tendency toward greater firmness. Stand 
foundry coke is quotable at from $5.25 to $6.25 per t 
depending upon brand and standard furnace at $4 
$4.25 per ton, with medium sulphur slightly firme: 
about $3.75 per ton. By-product coke has been reduc 
50c. per ton, and producers are contracting on an op 
price basis for first half of 1924 delivery. By-produ 
coke is now $10.91, Newark and Jersey City, N. J. 

Old Material—The downward movement of pri 
continues unchecked. No. 1 heavy melting steel h 
declined to $14.50 per ton, delivered, eastern Pennsy 
vania, with railroad grade at $14.75 on old order 
Heavy melting steel is going forward to Conshohocke: 
Pottsville and Bethlehem. Shipments of borings a: 
turnings are still being made to Coatesville at $11.5' 
per ton delivered. For delivery to a Harrisburg co: 
sumer $16 per ton is being paid on stove plate and som 
shipments are being made at $15.25 to $15.50 to New 
Jersey consumers. The greatest activity today is 
heavy melting steel, but practically all shipments ar 
completing old contracts. Some dealers are showing 
an inclination to stock up at present prices, while others 
are awaiting a further decline. 

Buying prices per gross ton New York follow: 


Heavy melting steel, vard....... $10.50 to $11.00 
Steel rails, short lengths, or 


equivalent .. oy oiewe ecten aka cna 11.50 to 12.00 
Oe a” a eS 15.00 to 16.00 
Relaying rails, nominal......... 25.00to 26.00 
oe ae eee ere 15.00 to 16.00 
fron car axles pack aa ak ae 22.50 to 23.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 14.00 to 14.50 
Wrought iron track............ 18.50to 14.00 
Forge fire ; ‘ in Bia eh: w ame e 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 1 yard wrought, long....... 13.00 to 13.80 
Cast borings (CICEAN) ...6.sseces 7.50 to 8.00 
Machine-shop turnings ......... 7.00 to 7.50 
Mixed borings and turnings..... 7.00 to 7.50 
Iron and steel pipe (1 in. diam., 

not wader 2 ft. Jome)..+<rvcecs 9.75 to 10.25 
Stove plate ie aside SSR a ea 12.25 to 12.75 
Locomotive grate bars.......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Malleable cast (railroad)....... 16.00 to 17.00 
Cast-iron car wheels............ 15.50 to 16.00 


Prices which dealers in New York and Brooklyn 
are quoting to local foundries per gross ton follow: 
No. 1 machinery cast.......cee- $19.00 to $19.50 

No. 1 heavy cast (columns, build- 

ing materials, etc.), cupola size 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 heavy cast, not cupola size 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 2 cast (radiators, cast boilers, 

CG) Vievalrnt sh vote tere scene 16.00 to 16.50 





Birmingham 





Low Pig Iron Prices and Small Shipments 
Some Shipments to Japan 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 30.—Developments in the 
pig iron market in the Birmingham district during the 
past week did not bring about much activity, if any 
can be claimed. Local melters can get iron at from 
>1 to $2 per ton lower than previously, and in some 
instances more than this, while iron being shipped into 
the Middle West in competition with the Northern fur- 
naces is being sold on a $20 per ton base, and reports 
will not cease that still lower has been done. The 
aggregate business of the past week was not up to 
the production. However, there has been but little 
talk of further curtailment of the production and the 
prospects are that the demand may justify the con- 
tinuation of present conditions. The Gulf States Stee! 
Co. has lighted its single blast furnace at Alabama 
City, near Gadsden, after thoroughly repairing the 
plant, and will during this week be making basic iron 
again. The same company will put in operation three 
of the open-hearth furnaces. Pig iron melting plants 








ae 
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n the Birmingham district are still sticking to the plan 
if buying from hand-to-mouth, despite the lowering of 
prices. A few sales have been made for delivery into 
next year. 

We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham dis- 
trict furnace as follows: 

Foundry, silicon 1.75 to 2.25....$20.00 to $21.00 

BGGIC 25<4s tartan awed cecukcon 20.00 to 21.00 

Charcoal, warm blast........... 33.00 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Lettings the past week were few, 
ut the plants are operating to capacity and will have 
warrant for this condition for an indefinite period. 
No change is reported in quotations. 

Finished Material—Some small lot business from 
the Japanese orders reached the Birmingham district 
recently, and there has been a little rush to meet ships 
leaving Mobile and New Orleans. Wire and nails, in 
particular, have been shipped from here. Expectations 
ire for a larger amount of business from this source. 
Steel production during the past week has decreased 
because of mechanical mishaps. More business placed 
with the steel making, fabricating and finishing mills 
if the Birmingham district in October than the previous 
nonth and prospects now reported as favorable for th« 
emainder of the year. Steel bars are quoted at 2.60c. 
n Birmingham. 

Coke.—No improvement has taken place recently in 
the coke market in the South, quotations having $7.50 
er ton as maximum for foundry coke, with furnace 

‘ke down to $6. Production is being maintained, 
hough old contracts are on the wane. 

Old Material.—Absolutely no change is reported in 
he old material market, and quotations are weaker 

th a few changes. 

We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district 
ards, nominal prices, as follows: 


Cast iron borings, chemical..... $18.00 to $19.00 
Heavy melting steel....... 14.00 to 15.00 
Railroad wrought ....... 15.00 to 16.00 


Steel, Gas caus oe iw 0 cccese 19.00 to 20.00 
TOR: GS sical ace wus cocccese S800 to 24.00 
Old  Bte@er- Bilgee sso 0 28s aes -.-+- 16.00to 17.00 
NO. 2 GR Geena Siete cave cec 19.00 to 20.00 
Tram car wheels.......... .... 18.00to 19.00 
Cur Galen ai ewieetene seis ... 17.00 to 18.00 
Stove ME eves wi wevdws ... 16.00 to 17.00 
Machine shop turnings........ . 8§.00to 9.00 
Cast fron DOFTHBS........cccceee 9.60tO 18.60 


Buffalo 
Pig Iron Very Weak—Report of Radiator 


Inquiry Is Not Confirmed 


BUFFALO, Oct. 30.— Further weakness in pig iron 
rices is indicated, but not fully confirmed. Several 
iles have been made at slightly less than $22, the 
lowest figure reached up to last week. Total inquiry 
shows a marked falling off and sales are less than 7000 

tons. The entire sales activity of one furnace consisted 
of a carload of No. 1X iron at $22.50. There is a 
“rowing tendency on the part of the Buffalo producers 
to meet the low priced standard laid out by one of 
their number. Several furnaces are now quoting $22 
for silicon 1.75 to 2.25. It is generally understood 
that $22 is below cost of actual production and that 
furnace operation would be materially reduced should 
any further weakness develop. The reported inquiry 
said to have been put out by radiator interests for 25,- 
000 to 50,000 tons is not confirmed. Interest exhibited 
by radiator people is usually the cue to smaller buyers 
that the time is ripe for placing new business. It is 
reported that the Tonawanda furnace of the American 
Radiator Co. will be blown out after the first of the 
year to permit repairs. Differentials are little re- 


garded. 
We quote f.o.b., gross ton, Buffalo as follows: 
No. 1 foundry, 2.75 to 3.25 sil...$22.50 to $23.50 
No. 2 foundry, 2.25 to 2.75 sil... 22.00to 22.50 
No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 sil...... 21.75to 22.00 
ND. ea nae onto bowed oadabemmen 23.00 
BERIIOREEO 6 kus e ae tee 23.00 
Lake Superior charcoal......... 30.28 


Finished Iron and Steel—Bar demand is extremely 
light, and while prices are holding firm at 2.40c., it does 
not appear that this strength will be maintained un'ess 
a turnabout occurs. A few desirable plate tonnages 
have come out and these have been closed at 2.50c. 
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Sheet demand is not as brisk as it was earlier in the 
fall, and while no reduction from the price schedule is 
announced, desirable tonnages would bring further con- 
cessions. Pressure for pipe delivery is strong and new 
business continues at the same rate. 

We quote warehouse prices Buffalo as follows: 
Structural shapes, 3.65c.; plates, 3.65¢c.: soft steel 
bars, 3.55e.; hoops, 4.65c.; bands, 4.35¢c.; blue an- 
nealed sheets, No. 10 gage, 4.45c.; galvanized steel 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 6.35c.; black sheets, No, 28 
gage, 9.25c.; cold rolled round shafting, 4.70c. 

Old Material.—Several sales of heavy melting steel 
at $15 have been made, but the total volume is not suffi- 
cient to make a market. The general situation remains 
dull and trading is extremely light. 

We quote f.o.b., gross ton, Buffalo as follows 

Heavy melting steel............$16.00 to $16.50 

Low phos., 0.04 and under . 21.00to 22.00 


No. 1 railroad wrought.. 14.00 to 15.00 
COP SNE 0k evcaes oe . 16.50 to 17.00 


Machine shop turnings. 5 8.50to 9.50 
Cast iron borings...... 3.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 busheling....-... - 14.50to 15.00 
Stove plate ........ - 17.00 to 17.50 


Grate bars Gels x aiel 16.00 to 16.50 
Bundled sheet stampings 8.00 to 9.00 
No. 1 machinery cast 19.50 to 20.50 
Hydraulic compressed j 14.50 to 15.50 
Railroad malleable . ; . 18.50 to 19.00 


St. Louis 


Pig Iron Week—Some Southern Sold at $19, 
Birmingham Base 


St. Louis, Oct. 30.—The market for pig iron con- 
tinues extremely dull. Buying during the last week was 
almost nothing, and the only inquiry of consequence 
before the trade is for 1000 tons of foundry iron. 
Market quotations are merely nominal, and each trans- 
action is a matter of bargaining. While Southern iron 
is quoted nominally at $20 to $21, Birmingham, sales 
have been made at $19. Better than $25, Chicago, for 
Northern iron can be done, it is said, on offers of good- 
size tonnages. 


We quote delivered consumers’ yards, St. Louis, 
as follows, having added to furnace prices $2.16 
freight from Chicago, $3.28 from Birmingham (rail 
and water), $5.17 from Birmingham, all rail, and 81 
cents average switching charge from Granite City: 


Northern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25........e0. $27.16 
Northern malleable, sit. 1.75 to 2.25...... 27.16 
PE. «c.cht a ¢vaeeee daedbue ben aee 27.16 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The Missouri Pacific Rail- 
way bought 3500 kegs of track spikes and 2000 kegs 
of track bolts for use in connection with their recent 
rail: orders. The only other railroad purchase was of 
160 car wheels by the same road. No other railroad 
inquiries are pending. Warehouse business continues 
dull. 

Old Material.—Lack of demand by consumers and 
additional heavy offering of lists by railroads have 
caused further weakness in the market for old material, 
and prices on some items are lower than last week. 
Railroad lists include: Illinois Central, 12,000 tons; 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 3000 tons; Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, 1500 tons; Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, 4000 tons; Great Northern, 2000 tons; Penn- 
sylvania, Central Region, 14,000 tons; Southwestern, 
7500 tons, and Northwestern region, 3000 tons. 


Per Gross Ton 


oven We. nc sk 3 4 che bade none. $15.00 to $15.50 
Reties fam GOR: ogi a nedeeerdnnes 13.50to 14.00 
Steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 15.50 to 16.00 
telaying rails, 60 Ib. and under.. 25.00 to 26.00 
Relaying rails, 70 Ib. and over... 32.50 to 33.50 
Cast iron car wheels............ 17.00 to 17.50 
Heavy melting steel...........- 12.00 to 12.25 
Heavy shoveling steel... 4 crate aie 11.75 to 12.00 
‘rogs, switches and guards cut 

~ aa pe o Fiteeess Pretaeay ce 13.00 to 13.50 

Per Net Ton fi 

Heavy axles and tire turnings... 11.00 to 11.50 
Steel angle bar8......---+eeseee% 12.00 to 12.25 
Steel car SBICS... 2. ccc cece ncess 15.00 to 15.50 
Irom CMP GEIOS. 1. wc ccc sccscnes 22.50 to 23.00 
Wrought iron bars and transoms 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought.........- 12.50to 13.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought......... 11.50 to 12.00 
Railroad springS ........++-++++:. 14.00 to 14.50 
Cast iron borings.........-.-.--- 9.00 to 9.50 
No. 1 beahelitmgic ccc ct ccccceses 12.25 to 12.75 
No. 1 railroad Cast.....-..-«---- 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 machinery cast..........-- 17.09 to 17.50 
Railroad malleable ........--.-- 14.50 to 15.00 
Machine shop turnings..........- 9.00to 9.50 
Champion bundled sheets....... 7.00to 7.50 
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Cineimnati 


Southern Pig Iron Prices Decline—Silvery 
Quotations Marked Down 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 30.—Prices continue to sag on the 
pig iron business being placed. The Southern market is 
at least 50c. a ton lower and southern Ohio iron has 
dropped a similar amount. Silvery prices have been re- 
duced $2 per ton by Jackson County makers. There is 
little inquiry current, and sales generally run to carload 
lots for immediate shipment, but a number of round 
tonnage lots have been piaced. A Tennessee melter 
bought 1000 tons of malleable for first quarter shipment 
and a Hamilton melter 500 tons for prompt. A radia- 
tor company bought 600 tons for a Northern plant and 
400 tons for a Southern plant. An Indiana melter 
bought 200 tons of charcoal iron at $26, furnace. On an 
inquiry for 1000 tons from Detroit, Southern furnaces 
quoted $19.50, Birmingham, but the probabilities are 
that Northern iron will be bought. A 500-ton inquiry 
from a radiator company is pending. 


Based on freight rates of $4.05 from Birmingham 
and $2.27 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnati: 


Southern coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (base) $23.55 
Southern coke, sil. 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 2 soft) 24.05 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent..... 34.77 
Southern Ohio coke, sil. 1.75 to 2.25 (No. 2) 25.27 


Basic Northern ; 25.2 
Malleable ‘ 4 YY 


Finished Materials.—The week has been a dull one 
in the steel market, orders generally being for one and 
two-car loads. There has been little buying of plates, 
and bars also have been quiet, although we note one or 
two sales of forging quality bars at the full price of 
2.65c. Wire products are moving slowly, and prices 
generally are being maintained, although it is reported 
that some mills have been offering special concessions 
to large buyers. A slight improvement is noted in the 
demand for hoops and bands, and, prices are fairly 
firm. Track materials have been in light demand, but 
some of the smaller roads in the mining districts of 
Kentucky, West Virginia and Tennessee have been 
placing some orders. The Big Four is reported to be 
about to take bids on its 1924 requtirements. Special- 
ties, such as steel castings, car wheels and car axles, 
have been in fair demand. 

Sheets and Tin Plate.—Tin plate has been in good 
demand the past week, and sales are reported of ap- 
proximately 40,000 base boxes. Much of this will be 
stock plate. Blue annealed sheets are also in fair de- 
mand and the price is firmly held. Little activity is 
noted in black or galvanized sheets, and prices are being 
shaded from $2 to $3 per ton. 

Warehouse Business.—Jobbers report a slowing up 
in orders, particularly for bars, shapes and plates. 
Wire products are also moving slowly. Blue annealed 
sheets have been in fair demand, but black and gal- 
vanized are quieter. Prices of sheets have been reduced 
sharply to meet competition from Cleveland and Chi- 
cago. Other products, however, are unchanged. 


Cincinnati jobbers quote: Iron and steel bars 
3.50c.; reinforcing bars, 3.60c.: hoops, 4.55c.; bands 
4.25c.; shapes, 3.60c.; plates, 3.60c.; cold-rolled 


rounds, 4.50c.; cold rolled flats, squares and hexa 
gons, 5c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 4.10c No. 28 


black sheets, 4.80c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, 5.85c 

No. 9 annealed wire, $3.60c. per 100 Ibs common 
wire nails, $3.60 per keg base: cement coated nails 
$3.30 per keg. 


Structural Activity—The U. S. Engineers’ Office, 
Louisville, Ky., will open bids Nov. 23 on 20 stee!] 
barges, estimated to require about 2500 tons of plates 
and shapes. This is the only inquiry to come out. The 
Louisville & Nashville Railroad took bids on 1250 tons 
of bridge work last week, the Louisville Bridge & Iron 
Co. being awarded 150 tons, the American Bridge Co. 
300 tons, and the Virginia Bridge Co. 800 tons. Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. and the American Bridge Co. are 
low bidders on 800 tons of plate girder work for the 
Big Four. 

Reinforcing Bars.—Kentucky highway work will re- 
quire about 200 tons, on which inquiries have appeared. 
A school at Cincinnati will require an equal tonnage, 
bids closing Nov. 12. Miscellaneous work makes up a 
fair total tonnage of reinforcing bars on inquiry, but 
»rojects usually run less than 100 tons. Prices of bars 
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are unchanged, the range being from 2.25c. for 1 
bars to 2.40c. for bars rolled from new billets. 

Coke.—Only fair activity is noted in coke, t! 
mand being mostly for foundry grade. Price: 
about the same as last week. Connellsville fy 
coke is quoted at $3.75 and foundry at $5. New 
is quoted at $10 to $11 and Wise County furn: 
$5.25 to $5.75, with foundry at $6 to $7. By-p: 
foundry is steady at $9, Connellsville basis. 

Old Material.—Japanese inquiries for scrap 
rials have created some interest, but local busin 
light. A steel mill bought a small tonnage of tun 
at around $9.50, delivered. Some grades are from 
to $1 lower. Railroad lists closing this week ar 
mated to contain 150,000 tons. The high bid or 
battleships Constitution and United States was $114 


We quote dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. cars Ci: 
cinnatl: 





Per Gross Ton 


“ 


Bundled sheets 9.50 to $10.0 


Ot NRE coe vs > + bebe seat cee 13.00 to 13.50 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and up.... 27.00 to 27.5( 
Rails for rolling Joka seven ae 13.00 to 13.51 
Heavy waelting steel... cassun 0% 12.00 to 12.5: 
Steel raile for melting. .«.. «+ se 12.50 to 13.01 
Car Wee ices tasebn es see 12.50 to 13.06 
Per Net Ton 
No. 1 railroad wrought.... cee 11.00 to 11.5 
Cant BDOEINOS. 6...o-savewnsee eens 7.50to 8.00 
os een eae 7.00 to 7.50 
Railroad cast tg rie --.. 13.50to 14.00 
No. 1 machinery cast .....ccee- 16.50 to 17.00 
Burnt scrap ; 9 Sree An we ee 10.50 to 11.01 
Iron axles wecese £0.80 t0 31.00 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside) 12.50 to 13.00 
Pipes OPO BUGG. ocx ecccvakevnes 6.50 to 8.00 


Boston 
Buffalo Furnaces Continue to Take Most Pig 
Iron Business—Coke Price Reduced 


30STON, Oct. 30.—Buffalo furnaces continue to take 
most of the available pig iron business in New England, 
but are meeting stiff competition from one eastern 
Pennsylvania furnace, heretofore inactive, which has 
booked several hundred tons at prices equal to or unde: 
the Buffalo furnace base equivalent. A Providence, 
R. I., foundry bought 500 tons No. 1X Buffalo at about 
$27, delivered, and 400 tons No. 2X eastern Pennsy!- 
vania at approximately the same figure. Other in 
visible Buffalo iron business was closed, involving larg 
tonnages, presumably on a $22 furnace base, with ditf- 
ferentials disregarded. Virginia and Alabama iro! 
figure in sales, but only in small lots for mixture pu! 
poses. No large inquiries are in the open market, but 
at least one heater maker will have to buy shortly, no‘ 
having sufficient iron to carry him through the rest 0! 
the year. Generally speaking, foundries are fairl) 
well covered for the remainder of 1928, and are less 
active than heretofore. A majority of them are takin: 
60 days to pay their pig iron bills, a few are discount- 
ing within 10 days, and a few prepaying on iron 
transit. 

We quote delivered prices on the basis of th 


latest reported sales as follows, having added $3.6. 
freight from eastern Pennsylvania, $4.91 from But 


} 


falo, $5.92 from Virginia. and $9.60 from Alabama 
East. Penn., sil. 2.25 to 2.75..... $26.65 to $28.15 
Kast. Penn., sil. 1.75 to 2.25..... 26.65 to 27.65 
UmeIO, Gi 3.20 tO BIG. cx ck ea vs 26.91 to 27.91 
Buffalo, sil. 1.75 to 3.36. ...sc<s% 26.91 to 27.41 
Virginia, ell. 3:26. to B76... «ccc ca 30.42 to 31.42 
Virginia, sil. 1.75 to 2.25....cee- 29.92to 30.42 
Alabama, sil. 2.25 to 2.75......ee0. *30.60 to 31.10 
Alabama, sil. 1.75 to 2.25......+¢. *29.60 to 30.60 


*Nominal. 


Finished Material.—Structural steel generally is 
quoted at 2.50c., Pittsburgh base, but a few independent 
mills for a month or more have freely accepted business 
at 2.40c. Important fabricating tonnage prospects for the 
remainder of 1923 are few and far between. Two loca! 
building jobs and a Springfield, Mass., bridge job in 
volving large tonnages, together with smaller tonnages. 
will probably be let early in 1924. The market for bars 
is quiet on a basis of 2.40c., Pittsburgh. Manufactur- 


ers and jobbers generally are well covered for the re- 
mainder of 1923. 


Coke.—Both the New England Coal & Coke Co. and 
the Providence Gas Co. have opened their books for first 
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half of 1924 by-product foundry coke contracts. Such 
contracts are being taken on a basis of “price ruling 
date of shipment,” a policy followed by both companies 
during the present year. A large percentage of the 
New England foundries have covered themselves on 
these contracts. Both companies also have reduced 
their price on current shipments against last half 1922 
contracts $1 a ton to $12.50 delivered in New England. 
That price figures back to $9.95 on cars, Connellsville 
district, whereas good foundry Connellsville cokes are 
offered at $10.55 to $12.30, delivered. 

Old Material.—The outstanding feature of the old 
material market the past week was the sale of scrap 
by the Government, on one day at the old Squantum 
plant of the Fore River Works, Bethlehem Shipbuilding 
Corporation, Ltd., and on another day at the Charles- 
town Navy Yard, Boston. Prices paid by dealers in 
numerous instances were high and out of line with 
those quoted in the regular market. For instance, one 
dealer paid $750 for 1500 to 2000 tons of sweepings, 
quantity not guaranteed, most of the material being 
under ground. Rails, mostly short lengths, of varying 
weights, sold at $1.05 per 100 lb., while 77%c. per 100 
lb. was paid for soft steel chain studs. In the regular 
market machinery cast has been moderately active 
at $22.50 to $22.75, delivered New England, for No. 1. 
Textile machine, in short supply, sold at differentials 
running as high as 75c. a ton over No. 1 machinery. 
Business has slowed down the past day or two, indi- 
cating foundries are well stocked. Small tonnages of 
heavy melting steel sold at $10 and $10.25, shipping 
point, and occasionally at $10.50. Prices are too low 
to make it profitable for dealers to ship outside New 
England. Chemical borings are a little more active at 
$10, shipping point, with offerings steadily increasing. 
One dealer paid $7 a ton, shipping point, for mixed 
borings and turnings since last reports, about 50c. 
above average market price. 


The following prices are for gross ton lots de- 
livered consuming points: 
No. 1 machinery cast.........0-. $22.00 to $23.00 
No. 2 machinery cast........... 20.00to 21.00 
OWE DO ists sein cine eke Resin 16.00 to 16.50 
Railroad malleable ............- 20.00 to 21.00 
Strect CaP WG iceces Caseaiwes 20.00 to 21.00 


The following prices are offered per gross ton 
lots f.0.b. Boston rate shipping points: 


No, 1 heavy melting steel....... $10.00 to $10.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 12.00 to 12.50 
Wrought pipe (1-in. in diam., over 

2 Ee (Ss a tac eke ee 10.50to 11.00 


Machine shop turnings......... 6.50to 7.00 
Cast iron borings, rolling mill... 6.50to 7.00 
Cast iron borings, chemical..... 9.50to 10.00 


Blast furnace borings and turnings 6.00to 6.50 


Forged scrap and bundled skeleton 6.50to 7.00 
BROT vachetd iwerideseaseees 15.00 to 15.50 
SUPOS GRE GIG oo 66d ennmwenss 18.00 to 18.50 
Ralls for reporwin@. ..cceccsevecs 12.00 to 12.50 


Cleveland 
Ore Movement Will Be About 57,000,000 
Tons—Pig Iron Dull and Weak 


CLEVELAND, Oct. 30.—Iron ore shipments for Octo- 
ber will be about 8,000,000 tons, or 1,000,000 tons 
greater than estimated early in the month and making 
the movement up to Nov. 1 approximately 54,000,000 
tons. Presént indications point to a movement of at 
least 57,000,000 tons for the season as compared with 
early in season estimates of a movement of 55,000,000 
to 56,000,000 tons. 


Pig Iron.—There was little activity in the market 
during the week and sales were confined almost wholly 
to orders for November and December shipment. The 
market still lacks firmness and consumers are not in- 
clined to purchase iron beyond their early needs. Many 
of the sales during the week ranged from carlots to 
100 tons. Locally prices are unchanged at $24 at fur- 
nace for foundry iron for Cleveland delivery and around 
$23 for outside shipment. In the Mahoning Valley, 
quotations range from $22.50 to $23, small lot sales 
being made at the latter price. Buffalo foundry iron is 
commonly quoted at $22. In the southern Ohio dis- 
trict, a 300-ton lot sale was made at $23.50. We note 
the sale of 1000 tons of foundry and malleable iron to 
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a northern Ohio consumer for early shipment. One 
producer ‘has several inquiries pending for lots aggre- 
gating 4000 tons. Although a report has been circu- 
lated that the American Radiator Co. has an inquiry 
out for round tonnage, the only inquiry that has 
reached Cleveland producers from that company is 
for 650 tons for its Springfield plant. Small lot sales 
of Southern foundry iron are reported at $20.50, Bir- 
mingham, but $20 is the price for fair sized lot. Prices 
on Ohio silvery iron have been reduced $2 a ton to 
$32.50 for 8 per cent, this being the first change in the 
silvery schedule for some time. Sales for October by 
leading producers in this territory were about equal to 
those in September and two leading interests report 
that their shipments in the present month have about 
equalled their production. The Otis Steel Co. will blow 
out one of its Cleveland furnaces this week. Another 
lake furnace is scheduled to go out shortly. 

A Cleveland producer has sold 2500 tons of basic 
iron on the basis of $22.50 Valley furnace. There are 
reports that foundry iron is being offered at $22 and 
possibly lower in the Valley district. 

Quotations below, except on basic and low phos 
phorus iron, are delivered Cleveland, and for local 
iron include a 50c. switching charge. Ohio silvers 
and Southern iron prices are based on a $3.02 freight 
rate from Jackson and $6 rate from Birmingham: 


Basic, Valley furmace.......... $22.50 
Northern No. 2 fdy., sil. 1.75 to 

Fe cbde we Veuehaeusveedacke 24.50 
Southern fdy., sil. 1.75 to 2.25.. 25.50 to 26.00 
PIONS 5 c'cenebageweanewekawes 24.59 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent ; 15.52 
Standard low phos., Valley fur- 

WD. vc hone cdeka ne deeusene 0% 30.00 


Alloy Steel.—Buying by the automobile industry has 
increased, some good orders having come from several 
leading Detroit car builders and mills have much better 
order books than a month ago. Prices appear firm at 
the recent reductions. 


Reinforcing Bars.— The Bourne-Fuller Co. has 
taken 500 tons for a warehouse for the Harnett-Jewett 
Co., Toledo. An inquiry has come out for an unnamed 
tonnage for the Third National Bank Building, Dayton, 
Ohio. Rail steel bars are weaker with a 2.15c. to 2.20c. 
price as the common quotation. 

Sheets.—The demand for automobile body sheets has 
improved and mills making these sheets are comfort- 
ably filled for the next few weeks, but car builders are 
buying only for early requirements. Several Valley 
district mills are more comfortably fixed than a few 
weeks ago because of Japanese orders. Most of the 
black sheet business is being taken at 3.75c. and mills 
that will not meet this price have been compelled to 
further curtail operations. Blue annealed sheets are 
firm and very little shading is reported on galvanized 
sheets. 


Semi-finished Steel—A Cleveland mill has taken an 
additional 2000-ton lot of sheet bars for making sheets 
for Japan at the regular $42.50 price, this being the 
only activity reported. Quotations on billets and slabs 
range from $40 to $42.50. 


Finished Material.—A few of the mills report some 
improvement in prospective business, but the market as 
a whole continues quiet. A leading producer reports an 
increase in size of orders, although the number of or- 
ders shows no gain. The aggregate tonnage booked in 
this territory by this producer increased approximately 
50 per cent in October over September. The Nickel 
Plate System has sent out an inquiry for 27,000 to 
28,000 tons of rails and is expected to come in the 
market shortly for track accessories to go with these 
rails. This inquiry covers the rail requirements of 
Nickel Plate, Clover Leaf and Lake Erie & Western 
lines for 1924. New inquiries from manufacturing 
companies are mostly for early requirements to re- 
plenish reduced stocks, but one Ohio consumer has 
virtually closed for 1000 tons of steel bars for first 
quarter delivery at the regular 2.40c. price. However, 
buyers generally are still looking for lower prices and 
are deferring purchases as much as possible. Prices 
on steel bars and structural material are firm. Efforts 
to break regular prices seem to be centered at present 
largely on plates. To meet competition in the Chicago 
territory, an Ohio mill has shaded plates to 2.40c. 
Eastern mills have been holding to 2.50c. for plates f:r 
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shipment to this territory, but one mill has shaded this 
price to 2.40c., which figures back to higher than the 
regular Pittsburgh base owing to the higher freight 
rate. There are rumors that the Pittsburgh base price 
is being shaded for this territory, but these have not 
been substantiated. Ohio shops are figuring on work in 
Denver requiring 1000 tons of plates. Steel bar orders 
include one from a Canton, Ohio, consumer for about 
1200 tons for railroad specialty work. Irregularity 
continues in hot-rolled strip steel prices with quotations 
as low as 2.75c. for wide material, although some mills 
are not going below 3c. Light hoops have sold at the 
regular 3.15c. hoop price. The Stenge-Walsh Construc- 
tion Co. was low bidder for an administration building, 
filtering houses and other work in connection with the 
Baldwin Reservoir, Cleveland. This work will require 
600 tons of structural material, 2000 tons of reinforcing 
bars and 1360 tons of cast iron vipes and fittings. 


Jobbers quote steel bars, 3.36c.; plates and struc- 
iral shapes, 3.46c.; No. 9 galvanized wire, 3.70c 
No. 9 annealed wire 3. 25a No. 28 black sheets 
1.40c. to 4.65 N 28 galvanized sheets, 5.50c. to 
gO No. 10 blue annealed sheets. 3.60c. to 4.06c.; 
cold rolled rounds, 3.90¢ flats, squares and hexa- 
rons. 4.40 hoops and bands, 1 in. and wider and 
°°) gage or heavier, 4.16c narrower than 1 in. or 

lighter than N 0 gage, 4.60 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.——The demand for bolts, 
nuts and rivets has declined. There is little new buy- 
ng and specifications are mostly for small lots for 
early requirements. Rivet prices appear to have set- 


d-4 


<i down from 2.75c. to 2.85c. except for small mis- 
‘llaneous lots, for which some makers are still get- 


; ; 2 J 
ting up to oc. 


Li¢ 


Coke.—The foundry coke market is very dull and 
the supply is in excess of the demand. Some pro- 
ducers who have been comfortably filled with orders 
are getting to the point where they need business and 
one producer who has been holding to $7.25 for high 
grade foundry coke has reduced its price to $6.50. 
Other standard Connellsville brands are quoted at $5. 

Gld Material.—Prices have declined on _ several 
grades and the market is still weak. Heavy meiting 
steel is being offered at $15 delivered, Cleveland, and a 
small tonnage has been sold at that price. However, 
dealers have paid $14.75 to $15 local yard for that grade 
to fill old contracts with Cleveland mills. Heavy melt- 
ing steel is being offered freely in the Valley district 
at $16 delivered and some small lot sales are reported 
at that price. Borings and turnings are a drug on the 
market and have declined 50c. or more a ton. There 
is no local demand for bushelings and flashings, which 
have been marked down about $1.50. 


We quote dealers’ prices f.o.b. Cleveland per 


g£ross ton: 


Heavy melting steel $14 $15.00 
Rails for rolling. 17.50 te 18.00 
Rails under 3 ft.. 16.75 to 17.00 
Low phosphorus melting 18.00 to 18.2 

Cast borings : ; 10.50 11.00 
Machine shop turnings 10,2: 10.50 
Mixed borings and short turnings 10.50 to 11.00 
Compressed sheet steel 12.75 13.00 
Railroad wrought 12.75 13.00 
Railroad malleable 18.50 to 19.00 
Light bundled sheet stampings 10.00 to 10.2: 
Steel axle turnings 11 7.to 17.00 
Se a Rh bis ba es 20.00to 20.50 
No. 1 busheling 9 O00 to 9 50 
Drop forge flashings 950to 10.00 
Railroad grate bars 15.50 to 16.00 
stove plate ....... -.. 15.50 to 16.00 
Pipes and flues....... 9 50to 10.00 


The Amalgamated Motors Corporation, Plainfield. 
N. J., has been organized with capital of $1,000,000 
and 250,000 shares of common stock, to take over and 
consolidate the American Motors Corporation. Plain- 
field; Bessemer Motor Truck Co., Grove City, Pa.; 
Northway Motors Corporation, Natick, Mass.: and the 
Winther Motor Co., Kenosha, Wis.. all manufacturers 
of motor trucks and parts. The first two companies 
were merged recently as the Bessemer-American 
Motors Corporation, with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
Proctor W. Hansel, president of the latter consolida- 
tion, will head the new organization, which purposes 
to expand the different operating units. Irad M. 
Lewis, formerly president Bessemer Company, and 
Ralph D. Mock, previously vice-president Hydraulic 
Pressed Steel Co., will be prominent in the Amalga- 
mated company. 
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Philadelphia 


Another Drop in Pig [ron Prices 





Steel Sale. 
Improve Slightly 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 30.—Eastern pig iron p: 
have taken another drop, two fairly large transacti. 
having brought out prices as low as $22.13 and $22 
delivered, on foundry grades. In one instance the fy 
nace quotation was $21 on both No. 2 plain and No. 
the lowest point that the market for this district 
reached since the spring of 1922. 

Some of the steel companies’ sales offices report t! 
tonnage booked in October showed a slight gain o\ 
September, and prospects are somewhat better at 
beginning of Novemter than they were 30 days ag 
Orders are small, lots of more than a carload being t} 
exception, but there is a greater number of these sma 
orders. Other than a more general acceptance of 2.40 
Pittsburgh, on plates by Eastern mills, there is 
important change in the steel price situation. 

l’urther declines in old material have brought pri 
to a point where some dealers prefer to accumulat 
rather than to sell. Demand from consumers is at 
minimum. 


Pig Iron.—A further decline in foundry pig’ i: 
prices developed in two fairly important transactio: 
of the past few days. A cast iron pipe company bought 
from 5000 to 7500 tons of iron analyzing 1.25 to 2.2 
per cent silicon from two or three nearby furnaces 
a delivered price of $22.50. In the case of the furnac 
having the highest rail freight rate, the net price a 
furnace was about $21.50, due to the ability of th 
shipper to obtain a water rate of $1 a ton. A New 
Jersey radiator plant bought 2500 tons of foundry iron, 
part No. 2 plain and part No. 2X, at a uniform price 
of $21, furnace, or $22.13, delivered. This furnace has 
a freight rate to Philadelphia of $f.64, making its price 
on this transaction equivalent to $22.64, Philadelphia, 
for both No. 2 plain and No, 2X. There is a sharp dis 
tinction in the prices being quoted on carload lots and 
large lots. The buyer of a carload will have difficulty 
in getting better than $23, furnace, for No. 2 plain and 
No. 2X, but every large inquiry is subject to special 
consideration. Pig iron sellers see no hope of a re 
covery in prices until more furnaces have gone out of 
blast and present large stocks in furnace yards hav 
been worked down considerably. The Reading Iron Co 
is putting the Keystone furnace out of blast, and wil! 
also let the Thomas furnace at Hokendauqua, Pa., 2° 
out soon. Further curtailment of production in this dis 
trict is expected. Only three furnaces in Virginia are 
now active, and there is little demand there for iron 
A Virginia cast iron pipe company bought 1500 or 2000 
tons last week, some of it off-grade iron, at $24, furnace 
There is no demand for basic and gray forge, but in 
line with lower prices on foundry iron it would be pos- 
sible to buy either grade at $23 to $24, furnace. One 
thousand tons of French iron arrived at this port last 
week, 

The following quotations are, with the exception 

of those on low phosphorus iron, for delivery at 

Philadelphia and include freight rates varying from 

‘6 cents to $1.63 per gross ton: 

Kast. Pa. No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 ‘ 
si] ¥ $22.64 to $: 


ebagh ine hates eee 24.13 
Kast. Pa. No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil. 22.64to 24.63 
Fast Pa. No. 1X aa hatin 25.13 
Virginia No. 2 plain, 1.75 to 2.25 


a ET PT ee ee 29.17 to 30.17 
Virginia No. 2X, 2.25 to 2.75 sil.. 30.17 to 30.67 
Basic delivered eastern Pa...... 23.00 to 24.90 
Gray forge to ei he ada °23.00to 24,00 
Malleab'le : ...-.. 28.00to 24.00 
Standard low phos. (f.o.b. fur- 

NGO). 66605) crouse ne eee 28.00 to 30.00 
Copper bearing low phos. (f.o.b. 

PUPRRED) ob Ficcivics vaca Gaeenen 28.00 


Iron Ore.—Ore receipts from abroad in the past two 
weeks were as follows: From Sweden, 14,104 tons; 
from Spain, 11,455 tons; from French Africa, 14,450 
tons. 


Ferroalloys.—British makers of ferromanganese 
have notified their American agents to quote $110, 
seaboard, a reduction of $7.50 a ton. This price is 1” 
line with recent sales by domestic furnaces and with 
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prices at which resale lots have been sold. Spiegel- 
isen is nominally quoted at $44 to $45, furnace, with 
ew sales. 


Coke.—Foundry coke is freely offered at $5, Con- 
nellsville; furnace coke at $4, while some distress coke 
occasionally offered at $3.75. 


Semi-Finished Steel.—There is little demand for 
llets, and quotations seem fairly uniform at $40 for 
erolling quality and $45 to $47.50 for forging quality, 

Pittsburgh base. 


Plates.—A slight improvement in the demand for 
plates is reported by some of the Eastern mills. With 
possibly one exception, Eastern mills are quoting 2.40c., 
Pittsburgh, and while Pittsburgh mills continue to quote 
.50c., it is becoming difficult for them to obtain specifi- 
ations on their 2.50c. contracts. 


Structural Shapes.—A fair number of small orders 
coming to Eastern mills, but there are no building 
rojects in this district requiring large tonnages. The 
inge of quotations is 2.40c. to 2.50c., Pittsburgh, the 
rmer price being quoted by the smaller mills. 


Bars.—Mills continue to quote 2.40c., Pittsburgh, 
nd are getting a considerable number of small orders, 
nany of them less than carload lots. Bar iron is being 
eld at 2.35¢., Pittsburgh, with little demand. 


Sheets.—Black sheets at 3.75c. and galvanized at 
\.90c., Pittsburgh, are more easily obtainable, but blue 
nnealed remains firm at 3c. 


Warehouse Prices.—Local warehouses have reduced 
prices on hot-rolled products in line with an easier mill 
ituation. We quote as follows for local delivery: 

Soft steel bars and small shapes, 3.47¢c.; iron 
bars (except bands), 3.47c.; round edge iron, 3.75c. ; 
round edge steel, iron finished, 1% x % in., 3.75c.; 
round edge steel planished, 4.55c.; tank steel plates, 

1, in. and heavier, 3.57¢c.; tank steel plates, ¥ in., 
3.82c.; blue annealed steel sheets, No. 10 gage, 
1.10c.; black sheets, No. 28 gage, 5.15c.; galvanized 
sheets, No. 28 gage, 6.25c.; square twisted and de- 
formed steel bars, 3.57¢c.: structural shapes, 3.57c. ; 
diamond pattern plates, 4-in., 5.40c.; -in., 5.60c.; 
spring steel, 5c.; round cold-rolled steel, 4.35c.; 
squares and hexagons, cold-rolled steel, 4.85c.; steel 
hoops, 1 in. and wider, No. 20 gage and heavier, 
{.27c.; narrower than 1 in., all gages, 4.77c.; steel 
bands, No. 12 gage to #-in., inclusive, 4.27c.; rails, 
3.47¢.; tool steel, 8.50¢c.; Norway iron, 7c. 
Rails—The Pennsylvania has not issued formal 
ders for the 200,000 tons of rails it will buy, but it 
understood that the Bethlehem Steel Co. will be 
awarded 96,000 tons, Inland Steel Co., 12,000, and the 


remainder will go to the Steel Corporation. 


Old Material—The scrap market continues weak, 
with some further price declines. A consumer of bun- 
led sheets and turnings for steel works use which 
had reduced its price to $10.50, delivered, was obliged 
to raise it to $11 because of inability to get sufficient 
material at the lower figure. Many dealers are holding 
vard stocks in the belief that prices are scraping bot- 
tom and that it is a good time to accumulate. 


We quote for delivery at consuming points in this 
district as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel....... $15.00 
SCTRAD TREE 244 onsen aus bake 15.00 
Steel raile for rolling..........-. $17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 low phos., heavy 0.04 and 

UNEP osncs +a metends asblenmal 20.00 to 21.00 
Couplers and knuckles.......... 18.00 to 19.00 
Cast-iron car wheels..........- 18.00 to 19.00 
Rolled gteal wieeee: |. . «scceecnes WANAth 112 00 
No. 1 railroad wrought......... 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 yard wrought... ....«sccee 15.50 to 16.00 
INO, 2 GeO Sate a oa 8s cena 11.00 to 11.50 
Bundled sheets (for steel works) 11.00 
Mixed borings and turnings (for 

blast furnace use)... ...... 11.00 
Machine shop turnings (for steel 

WOT WERE 2s. tans ad 11.00 
Machine shop turnings (for roll- 

fry TREE WE oc ox Feta senders 11.50 to 12.00 
Heavy axle turnings (or equiva- 

IONE - ca Se reas cee wd ...- 12.00to 13.00 


Cast borings (for steel works 
_ and rolling mil's).. , 114A to 17.00 
Cast borings (for chemical plants) 15.00 to 16.00 
No.: 4 O69 cs Laeeeiees: .ncee 19.00 to 19.50 
Heavy breakable cast (for steel 


Mawint::. 2. chised> dead see 16.00 to 16.50 
Railroad grate bars...........- 16.00 to 16.50 
Stove plate (for steel plant use) 16.00to 16.50 
Railroad malleable ............ 17.00 to 17.50 


Wrought iron and soft steel pipes 
and tubes (new specifications) 14.00 to 14.50 
Shafting 20.00 to 21.00 


Stoel SG0S8 sisiusts<s.Jbais hone 18.50to 19.50 
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BRITISH WAR STOCKS WANING 





Will Be Entirely Sold or Otherwise Disposed of 
in Another Few Months 


WASHINGTON, Oct. 16.—In a few more months sur- 
plus war stocks of the British Government will be en- 
tirely sold or otherwise disposed of and one more feature 
of economic disruption resulting from the war will 
have been removed, says Trade Commissioner C. E. 
Lyon in a report to the Department of Commerce. Only 
£10,000,000, or 3 per cent of the total, remains to be 
put upon the market. 

A recent report of the Commission gives the total 
sales, to April, 1923, as £322,229,839. Sales have main} 
been made within the United Kingdom, where the total 
amounted to £232,314,555, or 72 per cent. Sales to 
France and Belgium totaled £42,989,284; to India, 
£8,770,246; to Iraq, £8,296,717; to Egypt and Palestine, 
£7,796,653; to the Army of the Rhine, £3,325,316; to the 
United States and Canada, £2,991,883; and the re- 
mainder in small lots to other foreign countries. 

Of sales within the United Kingdom, the larges’ 
item was textile and leather equipment, followed by 
chemicals and explosives, plant and machinery, railway 
material, dock equipment, ferrous metals, transport, 
non-ferrous metals, building materials, factories, air- 
craft stores, raw materials and various miscellaneous 
stores. . 

In addition to the £322,000,000 represented by gen- 
eral sales, there was an additional £320,000,000 of sales 
of raw materials purchased on trading accounts. 


lron and Steel Production in Canada 


In its monthly report the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics states that the production of pig iron and ferro- 
alloys in Canada in September was 75,216 tons, a de- 
cline of 18.8 per cent from the August production of 
92,587 tons. The production of basic pig iron was 
27.5 per cent less at 46,580 tons; foundry iron amounted 
to 17,536 tons, a decline of 29.8 per cent while malle- 
able iron showed an increase of 32 per cent to a total 
of 11,100 tons. As usual, practically the whole output 
of basic pig iron reported was made for the use of pro- 
ducing firms, but the slackening demand for iron was 
reflected in the lowered output. September tonnage 
made for use was only about two-thirds of that re- 
ported in August. 

The low output of pig iron in September was re- 
flected in a decreased production of steel ingots and 
castings, the absolute quantity being 66,334 gross tons 
as compared with 105,056 tons, the preceding month. 
Practically the whole of this decline was in the pro- 
duction of basic open-hearth steel ingots for the fur- 
ther use of the reporting companies, production of di- 
rect steel castings remaining at about the same level 
as during August. 


Detroit Scrap Market 


Detroit, Oct. 30.—More interest was shown in the 
recent letting by one of the largest producers of ap- 
proximately 4000 tons of miscellaneous scrap than the 
offerings for October, and the bidding brought out the 
lowest prices of the year. Declines of from $1 to $2 
were registered in the different grades of old material. 
There is no evidence as yet of much storing of scrap on 
dealers’ yards. 


The following prices are quoted on a oss ton 
basis, f.o.b. cars producers’ yards, excep stove 
plate, automobile cast and No. 1 machinery cast, 
which are quoted on a net ton basis: 


Heavy melting steel............ $11.50 to $12.50 
Shoveling steel .......---+«+++. 11.50 to 12.50 
No. 1 machinery cast.......-..- 16.00 to 17.00 
Fea 8.50to 9.35 
Automobile cast scrap........-- 22.00 to 23.00 
Stove plate ...---eererersenees 15.00 to 16.00 
Hydraulic compressed .......-- 9.50 to 10.50 
Short turnings ......-.-+-+ss<« 8.75 to 9.25 
Long turnings ......-.--seceees 7.00to 7.85 
FRAG... owns ccedeeceveanseen 8.25to 9.35 
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Prices Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Carload Lots 
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The minimum carload to most of the foregoing points is 6000 Ib 


to the Pacific Coast on all iron and steel 


road tariffs. 

Rates from Atlantic Coast ports (i.e, New York 
steamship lines, via the Panama Canal, 
steel, common wire products 
No. 12 gage and lighter, 50c 


ui 
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Plates Welded Pipe 
. , ; . ®9 50¢c Butt Weld 
Ss ( ink quality, base, per 1D......- eee cece eeees one Steel , 
: . Slee Iron 
Structural Materials a Inches Black Galv.| Inches Black 
Beal channels, ete., base, per Ib. sewer eee eee  250C Me ee ee rere 45 19%, aS ae +11 
5 ee kk ce Oe oO UO US ROR eC ERALAH ERD Fe wee OEE boc Le t5 Me kes 51 25% My oe Ea 9° 
: are ts. vis aes. ec 56 ye See ee 28 
Iron and Steel Bars + ni Se cobs ce cates 8i,}1toi%....:: 30 
Soft steel bars, base, per ID........ vei eN SSR AASEE: Tee Sonate 62 501, - 
Soft steel bars for cold finishing........ $3 per ton over. 40c Lap Weld 
Reinforcing steel bars, base . ° ad tpi ) 55 43k, 9 23 
Refined iron bars, base, per Ib.......+.+.5-. cece sccccee 3.25c. 31, to tees +4 anit Spot ss neces = 
uble refined iron bars, base, per lb.........4.85c. to 5.00c. 7 and 8 pan? 5 4310 2 to eos te cee 38 
Ss bolt iron bars, base, per 1bD........eee065 8.00c. to 8.50c. 6 ORE Gecees 60S $972 | © TOD. ewe eee <8 
, , > and 10... 54 411, 7 CP Bee oes «6 
Hot-Rolled Flats 11 and 12.... 58 401% 
loops, base, per lb..... alta tava te gl ceria ak lbs te aR Oe 3.15c Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Bands base, per lb..... lee octuh dads ie aaa ea Aa ICA 3c. to 3.15 we... tet eeees 41 24 ly | 2 to 3. coerees 61 
Strips, base, per lb... o° 5 as aie ese ow ae Oe a 0 Sasso os 47 30% ae OO Bi cina ses +19 
‘otton ties, per bundle of 45 lb ais eee ereesevetses . $1.63 4 eeoeeeeseens 53 42% yy eoecececenee 21 
I ae Raa ter oe.. 58 AT, ens -eeiniees acai 28 
Cold-Finished Steels 1 to Ti ccces OO 49% |! f to TMi:.... 30 
nd shafting, base, per Ib Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
Bars. S. A. E. Series, No. 2100..... 2 vik hw aa ade 53 12 ethic ein le tai 23 
Bars. S. A. E. Series, No. 2300... 2% to 4 57 1614 oe OO Biss cue 29 
Sa) S A. E. Series, No. 3100 oe OO @. icece 56 45 S28 BP Gis cue 28 
Striy base, per Ib PSSene'euer T WO Ri wna swan 52 39% | 7 20S. ivccwve 21 
cam DP te DONG 20.362. 3D 32% | 9 to 12...... 16 
Wire Products = lland12.... 44 31% 
ls, base, pe r Keg eet ee ee eeee Lo 8 ie ee To the large jobbing trade the above discounts aré¢ 
ralvanized nails, 1 in. and over........ + ++-$8.00 OVer DaS€ = oreased by one point, with supplementary discounts of | 
ulvanized nails, less than 1 in.......... ... 2.50 over bas€ cent on black and 114 points, with a supplementary dis: 

ent plain wire, base, No. 9 gage, per 100 lb.......... «49 of 5 per cent on galvanized 

Annealed fence wire, base, per 100 ID... .... eee eeenees 2.90 ‘ : 
Spring wire, base, per 100 ID... .. cw cece cee cece eeeeeces 3.70 Boiler Tubes 
s;alvanized wire, No. 9, base, per 100 Ib..........eee6. 3.35 Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 
ralvanized barbed, base, per 100 1D. .....- eee eeeee .- 3.80 i ee Seer 27 Loe Sve bus eee eeees -1 
vanized staples, base, per Keg... ...cccccccescccvece 3.80 Se 00 2 Wi ce icucs 37 1. 20-2 we wets 
nted barbed wire, base, per 100 IbD........eeeeeecees 3.45 3 in a cate ee 40 BO. Boe. Mies centavos 
hed staples, DASE, DEF MOB... cccvcccccscevecvevens 3.45 3% to 3% in 4214 Boe CO S Mes ecs ts cea 
vated nails, base, per count keg........... co ate £0 2a -Psvaas .. 46 B56 £0 E56 Thee vccewcc 
\ n fence, carloads (to jobbers). .67% per cent off list Less carload lots 4 points less. 
rence rloads (to retailers) 65 per cent off list Standard Commercial Seamless Boiler Tubes 
Bolts and Nuts Cold Drawn 
: veitiendt: seein 1 in ; Tere Tro: SOG Gab Wisse escunn 
O1ler ireads Yan 1 7 81,4 ¢ 3% j 
60,10 and 10 per cent off list 1 & =“ 11 a = 4: Riga SR Meocecess 4] 
ery S, a a threads 60 and 10 per cent off lis 2 and 2% in... ; 22 41, in. and 6 in...... 9¢ 

Smaller and shorter, rolled threads.60 and 10 per cent off list 2% and 2% in..... 82 
‘arriage bolts, cut threads, all sizes...... 60 per cent off list Hot Rolled 

we DOS iss. : ‘ .......65 and 10 per cent off list ant BM. Bisissicenn 38 4 in. iccteviamanese.| Oe 

w bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and heads. ..50 and 10 per cent off list 3% in, and 3% in.... 89 

ther style heads ; ‘ oseceeesesee 00 Per cent extra Less carloads, 4 points less. Add $8 per net ton for more 

hine bolts, c.p.c. and t. nuts % x 4 in., than four gages heavier than standard. No extras for 
50 and 10 per cent off list lengths up to and including 24 ft. Sizes smaller than 1 in 

Larger and longer sizes...... ...)0 and 10 per cent off list and lighter than standard gage to be sold at mechanical tube 
Hot pressed square or hex. nuts, blank........ 4.25c. off list list and discount Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
Hot pressed nuts, tapped. Se ewer take price of net larger outside diameter and heavier gage 
rel and t. square or hex. nuts, blank..... . -4.00c. off list Seamless Mechanical Tubing 
and t. square or hex. nuts, tapped........4.00c. offlist Carbon under 0.30, base........scecececes 83 per cent off | 
eT ee ee cea, “CetbOn @,30:t0:0;00, BAOO... 6 unc cuccen ie 81 per cent off list 

n. and smaller, U. 5.5 - 80 and 5 per cent off list Plus usual differentials and extras for cutting. Ware- 
s in. and larger, U. S.S .75 and 5 per cent off list house discounts range higher. 

Small sizes S. A. E 80, 10 and 5 per cent off list : 

s. A. E.. % in. and larger 75, 10 and 5 per cent off list Secamless Locomotive and Superheater Tubes ES 
Stove bolts in packages 75,10 and 5 per cent off list s Cents per Ft : Cents per F 
Stove bolts in bulk 75,10,5 and 2% per cent off list o-in O.D. 12 gage.... 1 244 -in. O.D. 10 gage.. + 
Tire bolts ..60 and 10 per cent off list <-in. O.D. 11 gage.. 16 3-in. O.D. 7 gage..... 30 
I ends with |} pressed nuts......60 and 5 per cent off list 2-in. O.D. 10 gage... 17 1%4-in. O.D. 9 gage... 15 

buckles, with ends, %4 in. and smaller, 2% in. O.D. 12 gage 17 5%-in. O.D. 9 gage... 55 
7 5 and 5 to 50 per cent off list 2%4-in. O.D. 11 gage 18 5%-in, O.D. 9 gage... 
les. with t ends, ! ir ind smaller rine 
70 and 10 to 65 and 5 per cent off list lin Plate 
: c.t off | Standatr okes, per tase BOR. 5.0.6.0 66 dene eee Se 
: : a Terne Plate 
Cap and Set Screws (Per Package, 20 x 28 in.) 
square and hex head cap screws....70 per cent off list 8-Ib. coating, 100 Ib 20-Ib. coating I. C....$14.9 
Milled set screws ‘ os (0 per cent off list base santas se Oe | 25-lb. coating I. C 16.20 
set cap screw 75 and 10 per cent off list 8-Ib. coating I. C.. 11.30 | 30-lb. coating I. C 17.3 
Jpset set Screws 75 and 10 per cent off list 12-lb. coating I. C 12.70 35-lb. coating I. C. 18.3 
ed studs . 90 and 10 per cent off list 15-lb. coating I. C 13.95 | 40-lb. coating I. C 19.3 
Rivets Sheets 
: 7 Snip! = Blue Annealed : 
S 69 and 10 0 off Nos. 9 and 10 (base), per ID.......cscceccccssvesvesd 3. 00¢ 
= - . Bow Annealed, One Pass Cold Rolled : 
rrack Equipment No, 26 (hase), per BP. 6 icc couse eee 3.75c. to 3.8 
n ind larget base per 100 lb $3.1 futomobile Sheets ake 
o and % i per 100 Ib $3.15 to 3.50 Regular auto body sheets, base (22 gage), per re ee ro 
“I I . os tae L5t Galvanized ; 
SI boat and barge, base, per 100 Ib 3.50 NO: 23 (DANS), DOE Wa svn ive vcsaiasnaene sh aerate ». Ut 
mr l % in. and larger, base, per 100 lt 100to 4.2 Long Ternes 
bolts, 4% in and *s in., base, per 100 Ib ».00 to 5.50 No, 28 gage (base), 8-Ib. coating, per Ib.......+--++0¢> 5.30 
e plates, per 100 Ib.......... : 2.95 to 2.60 Tin-Mill Black Plate ‘ 
Angle bars, base, per 100 Ib.......... reese 2.76. No. 38 (base), Per Bb. so uescccncnsnd enn maaveeneeeeee 3.8 
. 
Freight Rates 
\ll freight rates from Pittsburgh on finished iron and steel products, carload lots, per 100 lb.: 

Philadelphia, domestic. $0.32 | ae 00+ e90.265 St. Louis ...ccccccs 0.43 acl ee $1.15 
Philadelphia, export... 0.285 Cleveland soscceeseoes 0.215 Kansas City ........ +0735 a tae ile plates 1.34 
Baltimore, domestic... 0.31 Cleveland, Youngstown Kansas City (pipe)... 0.705 Birmingham .......--+- 0.58 
Baltimore, export .... 0.225 Ey. webk Mite Kewees 0.19 St. Ps . Fi 0.56 
N : ste Ss ar eae 0.60 Memphis ....--- eosee UO 
New York, domestic... MINI 66%0 45 Fac ee 0.29 Omah wor - . il 0.70 
New York, export..... -205D CRMGUMMOTE ones ccc cvn 0.29 om a i se) ceri Ova8 a el ao 
Boston, domestic...... 0.365 Indianapolis ........ 0.31 D re rane “aa” ae 0.415 
Boston, export 0 255 Ctelanen . enver .....0. rere 1.2 WEIEP dccanvwencaces ai 

ston, export........ 255 WG: ic teuivicwswls 0.34 Denver (pipe) ........ 1.215 New Orleans .......+ 0-6! 


To Denver the minimum loading is 40,000 Ib., whils 


, Atk products, except structur: E ig ini is & item 
the rate applies to a minimum of 50,000 Ib., and name is a —— material, the minimum is 80,000 Ib. On the latter 


40,000 Ib. On shipments of wrought iron and steel pipe to Kans: 
is 46,000 lb. On iron and steel items not noted above the rates 


a charge of 9c. per 100 Ib. on carloads of a minimum e 
as City, St. Paul, Omaha and Denver the minimum carloa¢ 
vary somewhat and are given in detail in the regular rail- 


, Philadelphia and Baltimore) to Pacific Coast rts of call on most 
includi are as follows: Pig iron, 35c.; ship plates, 40c.; ingot and Tuck bars, structural 
_ including cut or wire nails, spikes, and wire hoops, 40c.; sheets and tin plates, 40c.; sheets, 


not over 12 in. in diameter, F hee 40c.; wire rope cables and strands, 45c.; wire fencing, netting and stretcher, 40c.; pipes 


carload lots, minimum 40,000 Ib. 


; over 12 in. in diameter, 2%c. per in. or fraction thereof additional. All prices per 100 Ib. in 
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| Prices of Raw Materials, Semi-Finished and Finished Products 





Ores 


Lake Superior Ores, Delivered Lower Lake Ports 


range Bessemer, 55 per cent iron................ $6.45 
range non-Bessemer, 51%4 per cent iron.......... 5.70 
sabi Bessemer, 55 per cent irom..........cccccccces 6.20 
sabi non-Bessemer, 51% per cent iron.............. 5.55 


Foreign Ore, per Unit, c.i.f. Philadelphia or Baltimore 
ore, low phos., copper free, 55 to 58 per 


cent iron in dry Spanish or Algerian.. 10.50c. 
ore, Swedish, average 66 per cent iron 10.50c. 
langanese ore, washed, 51 per cent manga- 
nese, from the Caucasus, nominal.... 42c. 
nganese ore, ordinary, 48 per cent manga- 
nese, from the CRUCREEB. «cccccccccens 39c. 
nganese ore, Brazilian or Indian, nominal 42c. 
ngsten ore, per unit, in 60 per cent con- 
CONtVAREE « cvctsdwieincuceudee succes $8.25 to $10.00 
ome ore, basic, 48 per cent Cr.Os, crude, 
per ton, c.i.f. Atlantic seaboard........ 18.00 to 28.00 
vbdenum ore, 85 per cent concentrates, 
; Ib. of MoS, New York. .....ccce. 75c. to 85c. 
- 
Ferroalloys 
manganese, domestic, 80 per cent, fur- 
nace, or seaboard, per ton............ $110.00 
omanganese, British, 80 per cent, f.o.b. 
Atiantic port, Gaby WRRGs oc cede Seceees 110.00 
egeleisen, domestic, 19 to 21 per cent, per 
tom, FOPREGE «vce wemuswes eer dee wawns $42.00 to 45.00 
geleisen, domestic, 16 to 19 per cent, 
furnaces, DO Gis meccecewoeuseuy ences 41.00to 44.00 
silicon, 50 per cent, delivered, per gross 
COM ccc onc 8 OOO e ews ROR Kee neen eee 82.50to 85.00 
silicon, Bessemer, 10 per cent, per 
ton, ZTUCNGe sic seidrekedacnceeuues 43.50 
rosilicon, Bessemer, 11 per cent, per 
tom, TUMOR ac vues tbe wens 0s Ce ekeeien 46.80 
rosilicon, Bessemer, 12 per cent, per 
ton, FQPREOE vs cucnradaddesae ae 2 ewee ws 50.10 
rosilicon, Bessemer, 13 per cent, per 
On, SUPE icuacn decades setrtdaqn ces 54.10 
rosilicon, Bessemer, 14 per cent, per 
tom, EQNS |. vasdascneacndbaesewetwe 59.10 
ry iron, 6 per cent, per ton, furnace... 30.00 
very iron, 7 per cent, per ton, furnace... 31.00 
very iron, 8 per cent, per ton, furnace... 32.50 
iron, 9 per cent, per ton, furnace... 34.50 
iron, 10 per cent, per ton, furnace.. 36.50 
livery iron, 11 per cent, per ton, furnace.. 39.80 
ry iron, 12 per cent, per ton, furnace. . 43.10 


rrotungsten, per lb. contained metal.... 88c. to 90c. 
‘errochromium, 4 to 6 per cent carbon, 60 


to 70 per cent Cr. per lb. contained Cr. 


lOIVONER. x ivsnvesdatenmienknennicas 12c. 
<hromium, 6 to 7 per cent carbon, 60 
to 70 per CONS Cia DOP Bs « bc cc ctawta 11.50ce. 


rovanadium, per Ib. contained vanadium 3.50 to $4.00 
vcarbontitanium, 15 to 18 per cent, per 


ton 200.00 


Fluxes and Refractories 


spar, 80 per cent and over calcium fluoride, not 

iver 5 per cent silica, per net ton f.o.b. Illinois 

an HONGO WARGO. 6 oss hecamadeceet ocetbeces $22.00 
rspar, 85 per cent and over calcium fluoride, not 

over 5 per cent silica, per net ton f.o.b. Illinois - 
and BMGntwueny BROS oaks ccecdeucwaccsscedccece 23.50 


r 1000 f.0.b. works: 


re Clay: High Duty Moderate Duty 


POURGVIVERER, hs vowed awe $42.00 to $45.00 $37.00 to $42.00 
MAPTIREE. ociciavuncaanel 47.00 42.00 
UBM. '. cena deeds caw ee 42.00 to 43.00 37.00 to 39.00 
a ee ne 42.00 to 43.00 37.00 to 39.00 
IUMOUN. as 4 niwe daiiaa ns aaa ~ 37.00 to 42.00 
MUMOUNE . .acec dade ested 42.00 to 45.00 35.00 to 40.00 
7round fire clay, per net ton............ 6.00 to 7.00 
ca Brick: 
ORDUNUNII ei e old aot cheek ameneees 42.00 
OREN. 6 S's icv & Bink ie ta oe a ee A 49.00 
Ev. 5 act oe eek Ga oa ee anae 50.00 
round silica clay, per net ton.... .....- 8.00 


fagnesite Brick: 
Standard size, per net ton (f.o.b. Balti- 


more and Chester, Pa.) ....ssccceces 65.00 
“rain magnesite, per net ton (f.0.b. Balti- 

More BG Chester, PR) sc iccvdiwvoavcas 40.00 
rome Brick : 
Standard size, per net ton.............+ 50.00 


Semi-Finished Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh or 
Youngstown, per gross ton 


-Olling billets, 4-in. and over.........+++:: $40.00 to $42.50 
tolling billets, 2-in. and under.........--+-> 40.00 to 42.50 
orging billets, ordinary carbons.......... 47.50 
Sheet berm... BOQeee > said é vais’ xs ebalceew os 42.50 
Sheet bars, open-hearth.........000.-00++«* 42.50 
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OR PR re Te pe ree ee er ee ee $40.00 te $42.50 
Wire rods, common soft, base, No. 5 to \4-in. 51.00 
Wire rods, common soft, coarser than \-in. 2.50 over base 
Wire rods, screw stock.............. $5 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.20 to 0.40........ 3 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.41 to 0.55........ 5 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon 0.56 to 0.75........ 7.50 per ton over base 
Wire rods, carbon over 0.75.......... 10 per ton over base 
eee: WO EE wns anemnes keelbauns 15 per ten over base 
Tne GOON, “BOP Biss coc ccpatansevardsecawearenuan 2.40 
free een. Wak WR oo a uk cddacuuhtecuneiecncun 2.40 
eee, Wen BOP De nose cucteascas neatsas aad 2.40 


Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Mill 


Rails, heavy, per gross ton.....cccccccccces $43.00 
Rails, light, new steel, base, per Ib......... 2.15c. to 2.25c. 
Rails, light, rerolled base, per Ib........... 1.90c. to 2.00c. 
Spikes, »-in, and larger, base, per 100 Ib... $3.15 
Spikes, %4-in., %-in. and %-in., base per 100 Ib. $3.15to 3.50 
Spikes, #,-in., base, per 100 Ib.............. 3.15 to 3.50 
Spikes, boat and barge, base, per 100 Ib...... 3.50 


Track bolts, %-in. and smaller, base, per 100 Ib. 4.15 to 4.25 
Track bolts, 4-in. and larger, base, per 100 Ib. 4.75 to 5.50 


‘Tee Pes BOP BSe Ede a8 6 Kas bwidedeacnees 2.55 to 2.60 
ADE DOTE, BOE IGS: Wisdicecdccccseveseseaviane 2.7 
Bars, common iron, base, per lb., Chicago mill. 2.40c. 
Bars, common iron, Pittsburgh mill........ 2.40c. 
Bars, rails, steel reinforcing, base, per Ib.... 2.15¢. to 2.25c. 
Ground shafting, base, per Ib..........e++-. 3.65c. 
Cat matin, Dees, DOO MOGs vcccevessecccpensas $3.15 to $3.25 


S. A. E. Semi-finished Castellated Nuts 
and U.S. S. Semi-finished Slotted Nuts 


(To jobbers and consumers in large quantities f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. ) 


Per 1000 
S. A. E. U. 8. 8. 

ME vee cue dees ee tunwesesevanwuerened $ 4.80 $ 4.80 
te-in. eéoeceesedes eee eeeseeeeoeseeesee 5.50 6.00 
GMS: -wubidabatarons Oe taeaw ek eadonsonens 6.50 7.00 
COR: cn daced ea eaeC CR Rea ce bene eee 9.00 9.50 
ge eee OL a ieicantaiee 11.00 11.50 
vein. Kcsead Cab ecadaet.exedsvetteataans 15.00 16.00 
Sse” a vavdiak des ena teebheeebseeeewnenne 19.50 20.00 
SMG 0, ons Wit da Pisiagnd hth be neaeeies 28.50 28.60 
MGI sat Winn e’ee.doa oe oe a ee 37.00 37.50 
Be. Gemwds a cn ee omen 58.50 60.50 
LT acs aie eae xe etdonsde abn ae eee $8.00 97.00 
1%4-in. .. Pr VT eee eer 132.00 132.00 
ERO. vccnsescenctcusctacdnaueeneaaeee 176.00 176.00 
TERA anche aw duncan seeker eaeaeeent 220.00 220.00 

Larger sizes—Prices on application 
Alloy Steel 

S.A.E. 

Series Bars 
Numbers 100 Ib. 
2100*(%4% Nickel, 10 to 20 per cent Carbon).. . $3.00 to $3.25 
2300 (334%4% Nickel) ....ccccccccccccccccvcese 5.00 to 56.25 
2500 (59% Nickel) ....ccccsccccccscccesesscces 7.75 to 8.00 
3100 (Nickel Chromium) ......--+eseeeeeeeees 4.00to 4.25 
3200 (Nickel Chromium) .......-sseeeeecseces 5.75 to 6.00 
3300 (Nickel Chromium) ........ceeeeeeeeees 8.00 to 8.25 
3400 (Nickel Chromium) ........-+s0eeeeeees 7.00 to 7.25 
6100 (Chromium Steel) .....-.ccecccccscccces 3.50 to 3.75 
5200*(Chromium Steel) ....-.-ceeeeeeecnencee 8.00 to 8.25 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium bars) ........+++-- 4.75 to 5.00 
6100 (Chromium Vanadium spring steel)...... 4.50to 4.75 
9250 (Silico Manganese spring steel).......--- 3.75 to 4.00 
Nickel Chrome Vanadium (0.60 Nickel, 0.50 a 

Chromium, 0.15 Vanadium)........«-++«++- 5.00 to 5.25 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.80—1.10 Chro- “4 

mium, 0.25—0.40 Molybdenum) ........--+ 4.50to 4.75 
Chromium Molybdenum bars (0.50—0.70 Chro- x 

mium, 0.15—0.25 Molybdenum) .........--- 4.25to 4.50 
Chromium Molybdenum spring steel (1—1.25 

Chromium, 0.30—0.50 Molybdenum) ....... 4.25to 4.50 


Above prices are for hot-rolled alloy steel bars, forging 
quality, per 100 Ib. f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Billets 4 x 4 in. and 
larger are $10 per gross ton less than net ton price for bars 
of same analyses. On smaller than 4 x 4-in. billets down 
to and including 2%-in. sq. there is a size extra of $10 per 
gross ton; on billets smaller than 2%4-in. sq., the net ton bar 
price applies. 


*Not S.A.E. specifications, but numbered by manufac- 
turers to conform to S.A.E. system. 
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FABRICATED STEEL BUSINESS 


Awards Amount to About 17,300 Tons, With New 
Business Pending Less Than 5000 Tons 


Structural steel awards the past week at over 17,300 
tons exceed those of last week by about 6000 tons. 
Railroad work accounts for nearly 6000 tons, a wharf 
for the Baltimore & Ohio taking 3000 tons. The re- 
mainder is made up of about 20 items of miscellaneous 
orders, the largest of which is a public schoo] calling 
for 1500 tons. New inquiries, amounting to less than 
5000 tons, are the smallest in several weeks. 


Gas holder at Honolulu, H. I 700 tons f plate 
Cruse-Kemper Ci Ambler, Pa 

Vanderl { el N I ! 1 { 
{ s innan l b 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, pier at Baltimore 000 tons 

American Bridge C 

New York New Haven & Hartford, bridge epail 
Boston, 400 tons, to American Bridge Co 


Public Schoo N 107, Flushing N ) 0 
Hinkle Iron Co 

Paterno apartment house, West End Avenue and 103d 
Stree New York, 1250 tons, to Paterson Bridge C« 

Greenbaum loft building, 256 West Thirty-eighth Street 
New York, 1000 tor Levering & Garrigues C 

Institute for the Blind, New York, 100 tons, t Hay 
I dr & Iro Work 

Mer« High Sx ( C} P Hie I \ i Bridge 
c 

Snake River Bridge, Ontario, Ore 138 ton to Minneapolis 
Ne) & Machi be 

M Ss il I f Ra i¢ l p t Ame il 
bridge ¢ 

Buckeye Coal Co pple and hoist house, Nemocolin, P 
965 tons, to John Eichleay, Jr., Pittsburgh 

American Smelting & Refining Co., washery building 
Rosita, Mexico, for subsidiary 170 tons, to United States 
Steel Products Co 

Knights of Columbus Building, Springleld, Ill., 290 tons 
to St. Louis Structural Steel Co 

United States Gypsum Co., warehouse addition, Oakfield 
N. Y., 170 tons to Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron C 

Whiting Corporation, four 120 ft. box girders for crane 
bridges, 250 tons, Bethlehem Steel Corporation 

Swift & Company, eight 80-ft. deck plate girder pans, 
400 tons, to Milwaukee Bridge Co 

Louisville & Nashville Railroad, 1250 tons, bridge work 
150 tons to Louisville Bridge & Iron Co., 300 tons to Amer- 
ican Bridge Co., 800 tons to Virginia Bridge & Iron Cx 

Big Four and Cincinnati Northern Railroads, 850 tons 
American Bridge Co and McClintic-Marshal Cc 


bidders on equal tonnages 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio iditions, 450 
tons, to MeClintic-Marshall Cx 

Leland-Gifford Co., Putnan Conn foun iddit 
100 tons, to McClintic-Marshall Co 

Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, plant extensior S5 tol 
to McClintic-Marshall Co 

Buick Motor Car Co., Flint, Mich., plant extensions, 120( 
tons to Whitehead & Kales 

Toledo Safety Building, Toledo, Ohio 0 tor to Dono 


van Wire & Iron Co 


Structural Projects Pending 


Inquiries for fabricated steel work include the fol- 
lowing: 


Public Service Corporation, power plant at Kearny, N. J 
mentioned last week as requiring 14,000 tons; bids now being 
taken on first section, 7500 tons Total may exceed 14,000 
tons. 

Alexander Hamilton Hotel, Paterso N. . 1100 tons 
former, bids rejected 

James Munroe High School, New York, 3000 tons: bids 


close Tuesday, Oct. 30, previous bids having been rejected 
Y. M. C. A. building, Paterson, N. J 100 tons 
Union Stock Yards, Omaha, viaduct, 120600 tons 


Union Pacific Railroad, overhead highway crossing 
dale, Utah, 105 tons. 


Junior high school, Fall River, Mass., 200 tons 
UL. S. Engineers’ Office, Louisville. ky 20 steel barges 


approximately 2500 tons, bids close Nov. 23 
Ford Motor Co., Detroit, addition to foundry. 100 
Nurses Home, Erie, Pa., 100 tons 
Harding Junior High School, Lakewood, Ohio. 200 
New bids taken. 


tons 


tons, 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT BUYIN 


Inquiries for New Cars Light—New Busines: 
Locomotives Small 


With no orders for cars reported and with new 
quiries calling for about 2100, the week has be 
meagre one. Of these the largest inquiry is 1547 
for the Baltimore & Ohio. Locomotives ordered tot 
only 43, with no fresh inquiries reported. A sumn 
follows: 

In addition to the 25 locomotives placed by the S 
Pacific with the Baldwin Locomotive Works, as repo: 
week ago, this road has contracted with the Am: 


Locomotive Co. for building 18 Mountain type locomot 

The Delaware Lackawanna & Western Railroad 
ordered 25 locomotives from the American Locomoti 
of whi 10 are Mikado type, 10 Pacific type and 5 Mou 
type 


Che Great Northern Railroad is in the market f 
stock cars with steel construction, 

It is expected that the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
i.ward orders this week for 1547 ears, for which it re 
nquired 

The Philadelphia & Reading has asked for price 

ck cars and 20 caboose cars 

The Chesapeake & Ohio wants prices on 25 cabooss 

The Lehigh Valley is in the market for 25 refrige 
ears for milk, 

The Nickel Plate has withdrawn an inquiry for rep 

from 100 to 200 box cars and on a similar number: 


rondola cars 


Mill Activity Declines in the Mahoning Valley 


YOUNGSTOWN, Oct. 30.—Rolling mill output in the 
Mahoning Valley declines this week, while the number 
of active blast furnaces is increased by one, with the 
addition of Anna stack, at Struthers, operated by the 
Struthers Furnace Co., to the furnaces in action. This 
stack, suspended Sept. 1 because of the dullness in the 
merchant iron market, has been ordered in blast Nov. 1, 
and will run on foundry iron. It increases the number 
of active furnaces in the Youngstown district to 28, 
of 46. 

An attempt will be made to operate the stack o 
three 8-hr. shifts. It is assured of a continuous ru! 
until next Spring, by which time it is believed the pig 
iron market will be much more active than it is at 
present. 

In contrast with this resumption, however, is the di 
cline in finishing mill schedules in this territory. 0! 
the 120 sheet and jobbing mills in the Mahoning Valley, 
but 68 were scheduled for operation this week, below 
the record of last year at this time. The Youngstow1 
Sheet & Tube Co. has suspended for the time being its 
Western Reserve and Brier Hill sheet mill departments, 
and has but 12 of its 42 sheet mills under power. Thi 
active rolling mills are at its East Youngstown plant 

The Mahoning Valley Steel Co., Niles, has reduced 
the number of its active mills from six to five. 

Independents are maintaining steel ingot output or 
the following basis—Sheet & Tube Co., 65 per cent; Re- 
public Iron & Steel Co., 70 per cent; Trumbull Stee! 
Co. and Sharon Steel Hoop Co., 100 per cent. 

The plate mill of the Republic Iron & Steel Co. 
not averaging more than two days per week. 


S. S. French, vice-president and general manager of 
the General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown, states there 
has been improvement in recent inquiry and that the 
immediate outlook is encouraging. He believes it wil! 
take five years for this country to catch up with its 
construction requirements. President W. H. Foster 
of the same company points out that in the past 1° 
years the increase in the cost of building has not bee! 
as great as the increase in wage rates. 





The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation has moved 
its Cleveland sales office from the Rockefeller Building 
to 1409 Union Trust Building. 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 


The Week’s Prices 


Cents per Pound for Early Delivery 


Copper, New York Straits Lead Zinc 
/ ——_—,, Tin ——S> §S-————_—_—. 
Electro- New New St. New St. 
het Lake lytic* York York Louis York Louis 
13.00 12.25 41.75 6.85 6.55 6.65 6.30 
13.00 12.12% 42.37% 6.75 6.45 6.67% 6.321 
13.00 12.00 42.37% 6.75 6.45 6.70 P 
13.12% 12.12% .... 6.75 6.45 6.671, 
13.00 12.25 $1.50 6.75 6.45 6.67% 
13.00 1 $41.50 6.75 6.45 6.67% 





*Refinery quotation; dlivered price \4c. higher. 
New York 


NEw YorK, Oct. 30. 

Business is of small proportions in all the markets 
ind prices are generally lower. Copper, after receding, 

advancing again. Tin has been a little more active 
ind slightly stronger. Lead is in moderate demand but 

little lower, and the zine market is a drifting one. 

Copper.—The electrolytic copper market continued 

decline during the last week until the lowest prices 

many months were recorded. Yesterday and today, 
»wever, a turn for the better has taken place and the 
‘west prices apparently have been eliminated. No 
etal below 12.50c., delivered, appears now to be avail- 
ble, and some companies are asking 12.62%c., deliv- 
red, There are two substantial inquiries before the 
irket, involving several million pounds. It is re- 
ted that wire mills are well booked even into next 
ir, but that business in brass shows but little sign 
f improvement, with order books very lean. 

Tin. —Compared with recent weeks the past one has 
een fairly active. The most animated day was Wednes- 
ay, Oct. 24, when 350 to 400 tons changed hands with 

nsumers taking over half and with most of the busi- 

s done at 41.387%c. to 41.75c¢., with much of it for 
London account. A feature of the closing days of the 

mth has been the scarcity of spot tin with the October 

ition tight. Spot Straits tin was quoted today at 
11.50¢., New York, with the market fairly active. Lon- 
quotations today were £206 5s. for spot standard, 
(03 7s. 6d. for future standard and £207 5s. for spot 
raits, all about £3 per ton higher than a week ago. 
\rrivals thus far this month have been 6855 tons, with 
1119 tons reported afloat. 
is l.ead.—The feature of the market has been a reduc- 
in on Oct. 25 by the leading interest from 6.85c. to 
c., New York. Some surprise resulted because of 
t much higher prices obtaining in London, but this is 
" plained partly by the fact that the American market 
present is entirely independent of any foreign quota- 
and that the latter are so much lower than those 
vailing here that they have no effect from either an 
‘port or import point of view. The same applies also 
to Mexican lead. The Western market is somewhat 
isier than a week ago at 6.45c., St. Louis, with the 
itside market in the East on the same level as that 
f the leading interest, or 6.75¢c., New York. 
Zine.—This market is characterized as one devoid 
feature and largely of a drifting nature. Prices for 
prime Western have backed and filled during the week 
with business very moderate in volume. Domestic de- 
mand is light and foreign sales are slack. Prime West- 
ern is quoted and has been sold in carload lots at 
6.32l%e., St. Louis, or 6.6714c., New York. It is stated 
that with ore $40 per ton, at which heavy sales were 
made last week, the cost of refining zinc is at least 
6.50e. 
Nickel.—Shot and ingot nickel are quoted unchanged 
at 29¢. to 32¢. per Ib., with electrolytic nickel held at 
32c, by the leading producers. In the outside market 
quotations for both shot and ingot nickel are 29¢c. to 
3b2¢, 

Antimony.—Because of a further scarcity in China, 
wholesale lots of Chinese metal have continued to ad- 
vance and are quoted today as high as 8.50c., New York, 
duty paid, for early delivery. 
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New York, with some sellers unable to obtain the metal 
from their principals. 


Old Metals.—The market is depressed and business 
Dealers’ selling prices are nominally as fol- 


is quiet. 


lows: 

Cents 

Per Lb. 
Copper, heavy and crucible ; 12.50 
Copper, heavy and wire. . 11.50 
Copper, light and bottoms 10.00 
Heavy machine composition 10.00 
Brass, heavy ad tan 7.25 
Brass, light : 6.00 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings 8.50 
No. 1 vellow red brass turnings j ; . 6.50 
Lead, heavy . nr 6.50 
Lead, tea .. 2.50 
Zine ‘ 9.00 
Cast aluminum 1é aoe 
Sheet aluminun 16.25 


MANUFACTURERS MEET 


Annual Convention of American Manufacturers’ 


Export Association Considers American 


Trade Prospects and European Tangle 


The fourteenth annual convention of the American 
Manufacturers’ Export Association was held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, Oct. 24, 25 and 26. 
While the slogan for the convention was “American- 
Made Products in All Markets,” there was a strong 
tendency by most of the speakers to direct their ad- 
dresses toward the present European situation. The 
association maintained the precedent of former con- 
ventions in the number of men prominent in business 
and world affairs who spoke at the various sessions and 
at the luncheon and dinner. 

Among the features of the convention was an 
exhibit which included shipping companies, brokers, 
code companies, publishers and several manufacturers 

among these Westinghouse Electric International 
Co., Royal Typewriter Co., Splitdorf Electrical Co., 
Wheeling Steel Corporation. The following countries 
were represented with information booths: Colombia, 
Chile, Peru, Sweden, Czecho-Slovakia, Costa Rica, 
Brazil, Argentine and the Pan-American Union. In 
addition the National Foreign Trade Council presented 
an exhibit displayed on several bulletin boards, of 
export advertising. 

On Thursday, Julius H. Barnes, president Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, addressed a lunch- 
eon held under the auspices of the National Foreign 
Trade Council. E. P. Thomas, president United States 
Steel Products Co., scheduled to preside at the 
luncheon, was unable to attend because of the current 
meeting of the American Iron and Steel Institute. At 
the conclusion of the address by Mr. Barnes, O. K. 
Davis, secretary of the National Foreign Trade Council, 
announced the next convention of the council would be 
held at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, June 4 to 6. 

The dinner, which closed the convention, was ad 
dressed by Senator Paul Du Puy, who spoke on “Europe 
from a Publisher’s Viewpoint;” John W. Doty, who 
described his experiences in the Japanese earthquake; 
and Colonel William N. Haskell, whose subject was 
“The Truth About Russia.” - 

The following officers were elected for 1924: Presi- 
dent, W. W. Nichols, president Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., New York; vice-president, George R. Meyercord, 
president Meyercord Co., Chicago; and directors, E. P. 
Thomas, president United States Steel Products Co., 
E. H. Huxley, president United States Rubber Export 
Co., New York, Curt G. Pfeiffer, vice-president George 
Borgefeldt & Co., New York; G. Arthur Schieren, vice- 
president Charles A. Schieren & Co., New York, 
Thomas J. Watson, president Computing-Tabulating- 
Recording Co., New York, W. M. Sloan, treasurer 
McElroy Sloan Shoe Co., St. Louis, J. L. Kindelberger, 
president Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., and D. E. Delgado, export manager East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. Maurice B. Dean is 
permanent secretary of the association. 


Aluminum.—Virgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure, is 
quoted by importers at 25c. to 26c. per lb., duty paid, 
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Charles P. Tolman has resigned as chief engineer 
and chairman of the manufacturing committee, Na- 
tional Lead Co., which position he held during the past 
16 years, to establish a general consulting practice, spe- 
cializing in dust and fume control and handling ma- 
terials. He will continue as consulting engineer for 
the National Lead Co., and has offices at 111 Broadway, 
New York. 

E. C. Morse has joined the Triumph Electric Co. 
and the Triumph Ice Machine Co., Cincinnati, as vice- 
president in charge of sales and member of the board 
of directors. 

W. W. Phillips, who for the past 12 years has rep- 
resented the Colonial Steel Co., Pittsburgh, in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has been made sales manager in charge of 
the New York office, at 149 Varick Street, succeeding 
H. C. Poole, who recently was promoted to general 
works manager. 

G. K. Atkinson, formerly with the Langhaar Ball 
Bearing Co., Aurora, Ind., is now connected with the 
New Britain Machine Co., New Britain, Conn., in the 
capacity of sales representative for Ohio. His head- 
quarters will be in Cleveland. 





PERSONAL 





James R. Miller, an attorney, has been elected di- 
rector of the Superior Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
succeeding H. F. Hansell, who resigned Sept. 20. Mr. 
Miller is also a director of the Standard Plate Glass 
Co., Creighton, Pa. 

George E. Huntoon, formerly purchasing agent 
Moline Plow Co., has been elected treasurer of the Tri- 
City Malleable Castings Co., which recently opened a 
foundry at East Moline, Ill. He will also act in the 
capacity of purchasing agent. 

John Wheeldon, general manager of plants, Wick- 
wire-Spencer Steel Corporation, has been granted a 





| OBITUARY | 


CHARLES PROTEUS STEINMETZ, world renowned ma- 
thematician and electrical inventor of the General Elec- 
tric Co., died of heart failure at his home in Schenec- 
tady on Oct. 26. He was born in the old city of Breslau 
in Silesia, in 1865. From the first his love for mathe- 
matics and science asserted itself and to the thorough 
training received at the Universities of Breslau and 
Berlin, the great scientist often attributed a large share 
in later achievements. Forced to flee his country to 
escape persecution for socialistic affiliations, he went to 
Switzerland penniless, but made his way into the poly- 
technic school at Zurich, where he studied engineering. 
In 1889 he came to the United States and gained em- 
ployment with a company later acquired by the General 
Electric Co., which made him chief consulting engineer 
in 1893. In this capacity he spent the rest of his life, 
developing the most important of his inventions. 


HorAcE G. REYNOLDS, president Reynolds Wire Co., 
Dixon, Ill., died at his home in that city on Oct. 21. 


WILLIAM P. CLARK, president Clark Tool Works, 
Inc., Belmont, N. Y., died at his home there on Oct. 22, 
following protracted illness. He was born at Unadilla 
Forks, N. Y., in 1851 and in 1877 was sent to Belmont 
to take charge of the D. Rawson Works, later A. W. 
Miner & Co., agricultural implements, as manager. At 
the time of his death, Mr. Clark was vice-president of 
the Clark Brothers Co., Olean, N. Y., maker of saw mill 
equipment. In 1917 he organized the Clark Tool Works, 
Ine. 


WinhIAM J. LLOYD, general superintendent General 
Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass., works, died suddenly 
on Oct. 28, in an automobile as he was entering the 
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leave of absence until Jan. 1. Charles K. Hardy 
eral sales manager, assisted by Winthrop G. Ha 
sistant to general manager, will assume Mr. Whee! 
duties during his absence. 


David Fergusson, for more than 20 years chi: 
gineer of the Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co., Buffalo 
joined the staff of James Cunningham, Son & 
Rochester, N. Y., as chief engineer. 


J. A. Ceece has been appointed assistant to n 
ger of purchases of the American Short Line Ra 
Association, Chicago. 


Edmund C. Mayo, president and general mana 
American Tube & Stamping Co., Bridgeport, Co: 
who for the past four years has been chief execut 
of the company, has resigned. He has been ele 
vice-president in charge of all plants of the Gorha 
Mfg. Co., Providence, R. I., and will assume his 
duties on Jan. 1. 


J. Edward Thebaud has been appointed Philadel») 
representative of the Wright-Hibbard Industrial EF: 
tric Truck Co., Inc., Phelps, N. Y., with an offic 
1619 Real Estate Trust Building. 


Clinton S. Bradley, resident manager of the Butta 
branch office of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporatio 
has been appointed manager of the hot-rolled materi 
department, with headquarters at Pittsburgh. M) 
Bradley has been with the company since 1901, 
was in charge of the Buffalo offices for 16 years. 


R. C. Hutchings, formerly with the American Ste: 
& Wire Co., has become associated with the Standard 
Horse Nail Co., New Brighton, Pa., as assistant to t! 
president. 


C. A. Dunn, formerly sales manager of the Weld 
less Tube Co., has been appointed manager of th« 
Delaware Seamless Tube Co., Auburn, Pa. 


J. F. Newman, for 12 years purchasing agent of 
the Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., has become 
president of the Lawrenceville Bronze Co., Pittsburgh. 


Tedesco Club, Lynn, Mass., grounds. He was born in 
Philadelphia in 1866, was graduated from Lehigh Uni- 
versity in 1883, from which he also received the degree 
of mechanical engineer, and then entered the employ of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. He became as- 
sociated with the General Electric Co. about 25 years 
ago. 


E. E. STRONG, president of the Strong, Carlisle & 
Hammond Co., Cleveland, and first president of the 
National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association, 
died Oct. 29. Mr. Strong had for many years been 
identified with the machine tool industry. His son, 
Herbert W. Strong, is one of his successors in the 
National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association. 


W. CHAPMAN Brown, superintendent wire weaving 
department, Cheney Bigelow Wire Works, died at his 
home in Springfield, Mass., on Oct. 26, in his fifty-fifth 


year. 


FRANK F. AMSDEM, general manager of the Lochiel 
furnace at Harrisburg, Pa., died Sunday, Oct. 28, fol- 
lowing a week’s illness. He was about 61 years old, 
and had had a long career in iron making. He was 
for many years with the Central Iron & Steel Co. and 
later wtih Joseph E. Thropp. 





The General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has 
perfected plans for a merger with the Canadian Gen- 
eral Electric Co., with plants at Toronto and Peter- 
boro, Ont., which heretofore has operated under an 
agreement to manufacture equipment of the first 
noted company in Canada. The acquisition includes 
the Canadian Allis-Chalmers Co., manufacturer of elec- 
trical equipment, with works at Toronto, Bridgeburg, 
Stratford and Montreal. Expansion will be carried 


out at the different plants by the American organi- 
zation. 
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to establish a suitable method for inspecting shaper 
ind rotary gear cutters, but as yet is not in position 
to offer recommendations. It was indicated, however, 
that possibly the most accurate method would be by 
the use of a lantern in conjunction with a set of master 
urves established for 1 D. P., then by moving the 
jantern to compare other pitches. It was stated in the 
progress report that if this method proves practical 
cooperation of those member companies manufacturing 
these cutters should be had. Nothing has been done 
this year in the line of raw material inspection. Illumi- 
nating discussion of the subject of inspection generally 
was given by Major Earle Buckingham, Pratt & Whit- 
ney Co., Hartford, who, among other axioms, pointed 
out that the accuracy to which we can work depends 
ipon the amount to which we can measure. 


New Table of Keyway Sizes 


A new table of practical sizes of keyways, keystocks 
ind tolerances was submitted by Lars G. Nilson, Nilson- 
Miller Co., Hoboken, N. J., chairman of the keyway 
‘committee, which, since its last report, has been work- 
ing with the committees of other societies and has had 
extensive correspondence with the association’s mem- 
bership. The new table has only 18 sizes of keyways, 
from %4 to 13 in., the 4%, 5%, 9 and 11-in. nominal 
sizes having been eliminated. The number of keyways, 
dimension and range of same from 7/16 to 6-in. holes 
or shafts are identical with the final report of a com- 
mittee of the A. S. M. E. The association’s committee 
believes that there should be only one standard for 
square or flat keys for any size shaft, the majority 
of opinions seeming to be, according to the report, 
square for small and rectangular for large sizes. In 
rectangular keys the aim has been to make the thick- 
ness as near two-thirds of the width as is practicable. 
Discussion centered around tolerances, several members 
objecting to those given in the table. There was dis- 
cussion also as to the diameter at which the change 
should be made from square to rectangular. Ques- 
tionnaires are to be submitted to membership on the 
points discussed. 


Specifications for Steel Castings 


In the progress report of the metallurgical com- 
mittee, headed by C. B. Hamilton, Jr., Hamilton Gear 
& Machine Co., Toronto, it was suggested that the 
specifications submitted for steel castings be used by 
members and that the reaction of the foundries be re- 
ported at the next meeting. General accord with the 
A. S. T. M. was expressed, but it was stated that their 
general specification does not give all that the com- 
mittee wants, and it is turning to railroad specifications, 
section 7 of the A 27-21, which calls for steels of the 
same per cent of impurities as the class B, but differs 
in carbon specified. Carbon of 0.15-0.25 per cent was 
suggested for case hardened castings and 0.30 to 0.40 
per cent carbon for untreated and water quenched cast- 
ings. Manganese content is 0.30-0.60 per cent; silicon, 
0.25 per cent on all; phosphorus, maximum 0.06 per 
cent on acid open-hearth and 0.05 per cent on basic 
open hearth. Sulphur is limited to 0.06 per cent. Water 
uenching was given as the reason for advocating not 
ver 100 as the combined value of maximum carbon and 
maximum manganese. 

A questionnaire relating to machinability will be 
submitted to the membership. It is planned to report 
on the upper and lower limits of hardness for good 
machinability. A discussion was started as to whether 
carbon content makes any difference in machinability, 
given the same hardness. 

The publishing by the association of a handbook on 
gearing containing all gear data and formulae and 
other related matter was taken up in the report of the 
library committee, of which E. J. Noble, Horsburgh & 
Seott Co., Cleveland, is chairman. This committee is 
to prepare the handbook, which it is expected will not 
only serve the members of the association, but be in de- 
mand among users of gears, where it will prove a 
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potent influence making for the adoption and use of all 
of the association’s standards. It was suggested that 
the volume be in the form of a loose leaf book similar 
to that of the S. A. E. handbook. The report stimulated 
interest and discussion and was voted approved. 


Compensating for Errors in Milled Gears 


A paper on the “Analysis of Milled Gears,” by 
Ernest Wildhaber, consulting engineer, New York, and 
Earle Buckingham, Pratt & Whitney Co., Hartford, 
read by Mr. Buckingham at the first general session, 
was received with interest. The following quotations 
from the paper will serve to indicate its scope. 

“One of the most widely used methods of machining 
gear teeth is to mill them with a formed milling cutter, 
this method employing a series of eight cutters which 
are adapted to produce gears with from 12 teeth to a 
rack, each cutter being utilized to produce a certain 
part of the series. 

“In principle each cutter is correct for the smallest 
gear in its particular series. The extent of the series 
for which each cutter is used depends upon the change 
in the theoretical form. As these forms change least 
with greater numbers of teeth, the range of cutters 
greatly increases as the tooth numbers increase. 
Theoretically, a cutter which is correct for a certain 
number of teeth is incorrect for any other number; 
practically, however, this error is slight. One purpose 
of this paper is to analyze the nature and amount of 
such errors. 

“Furthermore, it often happens that a gear wtih 23 
teeth, for example, is required while the only cutter 
available is the No. 4 cutter instead of the No. 5 cutter 
Another purpose of this paper is to show how this 
cutter can be used with as good or better results ivy 
slightly modifying the depth of cut. 

“Again, it is often desirable to provide more back- 
lash on the gears than is present when the gears are 
cut to the theoretical depth. This is accomplished by 
sinking the cutters deeper into the blank. Theoretically 
this displaces the profile and alters the action. Another 
object of this paper is to determine the amount of ex- 
cess depth for each gear that will give the best results. 

“A study of the errors introduced as noted above 
will show that they can be reduced and compared to 
the errors in eccentric gears.” 

In addition to the determination of errors, the 
analysis also provides remedies. It develops a distri- 
bution of backlash which avoids errors ordinarily in- 
curred through cutting deeper. It shows how the con- 
tact may be prevented from shifting too much, either 
toward the bottom or to the tips of the teeth. It 
permits the use of compensating cutters, by making one 
error modify another. 

It was emphasized that one of the general and im- 
portant gear problems is how to avoid safely edge 
contact at the beginning of mesh. The tip edge of the 
driven tooth is particularly dangerous to have contact 
with the flank of the driving tooth. When this danger 
exists in milled gears, for instance with low tooth num- 
bers, through lack of accuracy in cutting, it may always 
be avoided by cutting the driven gear a trifle deeper. 


Interest Shown in Industrial Relations 


The response to a proposed program, outlined by 
E. S. Sawtelle, Tool Steel Gear & Pinion Co., Cincin- 
nati, chairman of the industrial relations committee, 
showed considerable interest on the part of the mem- 
bership in the general subject. Allied to this, and in 
which much interest was also shown, was an address 
by John Kottecamp, head of the department of industria! 
engineering, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 
“Training of Shop Executives.” 

The remarks of Mr. Sawtelle were in the nature 
of personal ideas as to the possible activities of his 
committee, which had been reorganized recently and 
had no report to make. He emphasized the probable 
success of a company having high grade management 
as compared to large financial resources alone, and 
pointed out the necessity of sympathetic alert coopera- 
tion from each employee, the achievement of which 
was indicated as solving to a large degree the problem 
of personnel. Ways and means to accomplish this was, 
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he said, the primary function of any industrial relations 
committee. 

The practical value of wage questionnaires was evi- 
dently questionable to the speaker, who thought that 
the matter of wages was a local problem, fixed by 
living conditions in each location and conditions in each 
shop. The cost of labor turnover was emphasized and 
helping employees think right, and the prevention of 
radicalism was discussed, as were also the value of 
stock ownership, profit sharing through wage incentives 
or actual sharing of profits. It was stated as his 
opinion that time can be spent profitably in making a 
omparative study of reports on the various wage in- 
centives, their benefits and how they can be applied. 
Suggestions and experience on the training of workmen 
and foremen were thought to be of value, and also 
suggestions on managerial contact with men and wel- 
fare work. A proposal to study the progress of com- 
panies notable for success along personnel lines was 
offered. Mr. Sawtelle reiterated, however, that no two 
personalities are the same, no two shops are the same, 
and that industrial relationship is 99 per cent a matter 
of applied personality. Hence, the whole question is 
one that each man must solve for himself, he said. 

Necessity for the careful selection of raw material 
for the training and development of successsful shop 
executives was strongly emphasized in Mr. Kottcamp’s 
address on “Training Shop Executives.” 

Personnel organizations and systems of training 
executives, adopted by many companies were referred 
to. In this connection, Mr. Kottcamp said, “To my 
mind, industry will profit most by selecting from its 
shop young men who fill the specifications for good raw 
material. Give these men leave of absence and send 
them to a technical school giving a short and intensive 
training. Follow the progress of these men, keep in 
contact with the school and upon completion of their 
courses, take them back into their former positions.” 
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Giving the men greater responsibility as fast a 
merit it and not killing their initiative by exp! 
them on a job they can do well, were emphasized 


Cost Committee Active 


An outline of the best method for overhead 
distribution in the gear industry was incorporated 
paper by O. C. Kiehne of the Van Dorn & Dutt 
Cleveland, which was passed to members at the 
ing. An equitable and accurate method whereby 
expenses may be allocated to cost was emphasiz 
one of the greater problems in cost finding. 
methods of percentage on material, percentage on 
cost, and percentage on the man hours were dis 
and a method of applying the machine rate given. 
committee on uniform cost accounting, of which . 
Dunn, R. D. Nuttall Co., Pittsburgh, is chairma: 
been increased to ten members. It is. planned to 
tribute during the year a series of papers simila 
that of Mr. Kiehne’s, and investigation will be 1 
as to the success of the uniform cost work do 
other associations. 

A plea for the organized activity of the societ 
the bigger and broader problems affecting the gea: 
other industries, in addition to the standardizatio 
other technical work of the society was made by S$ 
Nicholson, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., ] 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in the report of the tariff committ 
which he is the chairman. The effect of the tariff, taxa- 
tion and the policy of the Government in other 
ters affecting industry was vividly described in its 
bearing on the gear industry, and the creating of 
committee to work in this broad field was advocat 
It was proposed by Mr. Nicholson that the tariff « 
mittee be dropped, but discussion on this point left th 
matter in the hands of the executive committee wh 
will take under consideration changing the name o! 
that committee, 


Discusses Expansion Possibilities of the Gear Business 


| gears with a view to ascertaining new uses to 
which gears may be put was urged by E. W. Miller, 
Fellows Gear Shaper Co., Springfield, Vt., in an address 
on the “Development of the Gear Industry,” at the 
last session. Several unusual applications of gears 
were shown by lantern slides and the design and fun 

tion of these applications explained in detail. 

“The work done has impressed upon me,” said Mr. 
Miller, “that the gear business is far from the much 
touted saturation point. It is apparent, too, that our 
endeavors should not be confined to standardizatio 
work and to human relationship problems, as great 
and necessary as this work is. We should fare forth 
as explorers and promoters of the gear industry, 1 
membering that perseverance wins.” Keeping post: 
as to the development of new devices or machines and 
offering service as gear engineers in connection wit 
the new developments was urged. “It is indeed un- 
common,” said Mr. Miller, “to find in a mechanical] 
institution a department whose work is business r¢ 
search engineering. The function of such a department 
would be not only to explore the present gear field, but 
to ascertain accurately to what new uses gears may be 
put, thus bringing out potential possibilities.” 

Among possibilities cited as at present largely un- 
considered were the substitution of cut gears for those 
now having the teeth cast or punched. “In thes: 
cases,” he said, “not only will the cut gear be a great 
improvement with respect to quietness and smoothness 
of operation, but it can be demonstrated that many 
times the manufacturer can produce them more cheaply 
than otherwise. Expense of assembly and hand work 
on the teeth may far exceed cutting costs. Thousands 
of toothed wheels are being made today which cannot 
receive our stamp of approval as gear engineers. His 
tory is behind these tooth designs. It is usually found 
that some mechanical genius has worked out a device 
experimentally. Cut and try methods have resulted 
in notched wheels which cause the mechanism to work 
satisfactorily. A market has been developed and the 
gear teeth are patterned after those in the experi- 


mental machine. Special machinery is designed for the 
production of these gears and they are made in great 
quantities. Analysis makes plain that these primitive 
gear tooth shapes are expensive members. The lac! 
of gear knowledge on the part of the designer result 
in a useless waste of money. The tooth design is suc! 
that production cannot keep pace with the development 
of gear cutters and gear cutting machinery. A chang‘ 
is usually unthinkable, because of difficulty in furnish 
ing repair parts. 

“Here is plainly our opportunity. We should go 
the full limit of our resources to get in touch with new 
design work and then offer our best engineerin 
advice.” 

Several possible new uses of gear teeth were men 
tioned. “The future may show,” he said, “the valu 
f gear teeth for power transmission, when little or 1 
notion occurs between engaging teeth. Gear teeth ma) 
become prominent as the chief actors in a liquid meas 
iring device, actually doing the measuring while oth: 


teeth in common fashion effect the rotation of th 
mechanism. 


“Gear teeth may occupy an important place in th 
refrigerating industry. As compressors they may tak« 
their place in the multitude of large or small chemica 
refrigerators which will be in use within a few yea! 
Gear teeth in addition to being transmitters of pow 
may be part of the prime mover. The air turbine whos« 
rotor carries gear teeth may become widely used. Gear 
teeth may be used uniquely as a positive face clutch.” 


Other Addresses 


“Simplified Practice As a Service to American In 
dustry” was an address by R. M. Hudson, division of 
simplified practice, Department of Commerce. 

S. L. Nicholson, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co 
East Pittsburgh, told of his recent trip to New Zealand 
Australia and India, outlining the railroad, industrial, 
labor and general business situation in those countries 
Opportunity for American trade in India, in machinery 
and other commodities was pointed out. 
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nall make the machine, to all intents and purposes, 
special machine for the particular operations and 
roduct desired. This tooling likewise demands judg- 
nent and wider experience, but it is capable of much 
nore rapid development than the machine itself, and 
ike the machine, may be altered from day to day in 
approach toward perfection with a corresponding 
\ily improvement in production. 
it is one of the standard grievances of the machine 
builder that this special tool design ‘is so often left 
o him, when it could best be done in the shops of the 
iser. As between two men of the same ability and 
experience, the one working where the tools are to 
e used has the advantage. Working conditions, 
nethods of inspection, condition of forgings, all affect 
the ultimate tool design in ways which it is difficult 
(or the absentee engineer to take account of. It is 
true, of course, that the tool designer on the staffs 
the machine builder has the advantage of being a 
ecialist in that machine, but that is his only point 
‘advantage. If the user will concentrate on a small 
ariety of standard machines his tool engineer may 
recome a specialist also, instead of spreading his activi- 
ties over a hundred sizes, types and designs. 


Advantages of Standardized Machine-Tool 


The advantages thus far urged for the standard- 
ized machine tool are: Perfected design, better ma- 
chine gor the money, and this lasc point of permitting 
he tool engineer to specialize and thus do better work. 

The fewer kinds of machine needed, with standard- 
ization, bring also the following benefits: 

Greater familiarity of staff with upkeep and adjust- 

2. Fewer repair parts to carry in stock. 

Greater flexibility in shop layout and in assignment of 
work 

1. Less expense in changing design of product. 

From the standpoint of employees are the following 
advantages: 

Fewer kinds of operators to train for repairs, adjust- 
ents and for machine operation. 

2. A man once trained can be used on a greater percent- 

of the machines in the shop. 

Training can be standardized and men taught more 
sily. This affects the cost of labor turnover. 

Some of these advantages affect the direct labor 
cost. Others affect the overhead. The wise manager 
is giving particular attention to the latter division 
f the cost of manufacture, for of the three primary 
elements in cost—labor, material and overhead— it is 
the overhead which is the most susceptible of improve- 
ment; and it is this same element which is most favor- 
ably affected by the standardization of a few types of 
machine tool equipment. 

In connection with his paper, Mr. Flanders pointed 
out some of the features and illustrated with lantern 
slides some of the production machines made by his 
company, including single and double spindle turret 
lathes and automatic lathes of various types equipped 
with special attachments and tool equipment for dif- 
ferent operations in production work and calculated 
to eliminate the necessity of using special machinery. 

Discussion of this paper hinged around practical 
letails of the operation of the flat turret lathe and 
the Fay automatic lathe. In reply to a question, Mr. 
Flanders stated that in many cases the time of an 
operator giving his entire attention to one of the 
automatic lathes did not result in other than a very 
reasonable labor charge. He cited one instance in 
which a completely turned aluminum piston was pro- 
duced every 17 sec., in which he averred that the time 
of two men, if required, would not be an excessive 
charge when prorated over the total output. 


Economics of a Special Purpose Machine 


E. P. Blanchard, Bullard Machine Tool Co., pre- 
sented a paper on the “Fundamental Principles in 
Modern Production Machines” in which he dwelt on 
the design and operation in the Bullard Multaumatic 
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and Continumatic special purpose machines for large 
production work. In reply to questions he said that 
from 200 to 300 parts would be the minimum quantity 
of production that would be worth while to set the 
machine up for and that it would pay the manufac- 
turer to install a Multaumatic even if it is used only 
two months in the year. 

The practical nature of the program of the Friday 
morning general session drew a considerable repre- 
sentation from the shop organizations of the Cleveland 
district. A suggestion for future meetings was made 
by R. E. Flanders, who advocated the idea of making 
comparative studies of several different methods for 
the production of a specific operation or group of opera- 
tions on a given part. 


Standard Machine Tool Specification Sheet 


A brief outline of a new form of standard machine 
tool specification sheet was presented by A. L. Evans, 
who stated that this form had been favorably received 
at the recent convention of the National Association 
of Machine Tool Builders and is to be perfected at a 
committee meeting in the near future. This form 
covers the general characteristics of the machine as to 
size, weight, floor space and drive requirements. In 
addition to these features, space is arranged for the 
inclusion of time study tables, feed and speed char- 
acteristics and specific tool and fixture mounting dimen- 
sions. A line drawing in the scale of % in. per ft. is 
included for assistance in the preparation of the usual 
factory layout. 


Developments in Grinding 


A. J. Ott and C. L. Ott, president and secretary- 
treasurer, respectively, of the American Grinder Co., 
Detroit, presented a paper on spur gear grinding and 
testing which was devoted largely to a description of 
a new gear grinder and a gear tester made by their 
company. The authors called attention to the rapid 
progress that has been made in the art of grinding 
during the past 20 years. Manufacturers of grinding 
machines formerly urged that for plain cylindrical 
grinding work the parts first be rough turned in lathes 
and then finished on the grinder to the limits required 
to make them interchangeable. Automotive engineers 
and manufacturers had grasped the idea of grinding 
and its advantages and today no one would think of 
turning cylindrical parts that are to be hardened, nor 
would they harden a part after finishing it to size. 

The authors stated that by using the machine and 
methods described by them fine finishing cuts and 
hurnishing and polishing operations can be eliminated 
in the production of spur gears. Economy in making 
transmission gears is obtained by roughing out the 
teeth to about 0.005-in. oversize tooth thickness, de- 
pending on the amount of backlash desired, then hard- 
ening the gear, grinding the hole or stem, and finally 
the teeth. A great deal of time should not be spent 
on finishing operations and the gears then subjected 
to heat treatment, for some distortion is sure to occur. 
The finishing can be done best by grinding after 
hardening and it can be done in the same or even less 
time. 

In reply to questions Mr. Ott said that the addi- 
tional cost of grinding automobile transmissions is ap- 
proximately 10c. a gear or 50c. to $1 a transmission, 
depending upon the number of gears. Ground gears 
have three advantages, economy, durability and the 
elimination of noise. He said that two of the leading 
Detroit automobile companies had made comparisons 
of the wear of gear teeth ground and not ground and 
had found that the ground teeth last much longer. 

“Developments in Production Grinding in the Auto- 
motive Industry” was discussed by Oscar A. Knight, 
Detroit district manager of the Norton Co. He stated 
that in production grinding the progress made during 
the past few years has been along the line of grinding 
simultaneously multiple parts such as piston rings and 
ball and roller bearing cups. This kind of grinding 
brought out the use of wider wheels. With the devel- 
opment of these operations came the cylindrical grind- 
ing of square and distributor cams, square shafts, 
piston relief grinding and double wheel grinding of such 
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parts as steering knuckles and pinion shafts. To per- 
form these new operations more care has been taken 
to build machines that are heavy, strong and more 
accurate. New machines and special attachments have 
been put into use. Cams formerly were ground individu- 
ally but with the integral cam grinding attachment the 
whole cam shaft, having 12 individual cams integral 
with it, is ground in about the same time as one 
individual cam by the old method. By means of 
attachments reliefs are now ground in pistons at the 
rate of 125 to 175 pistons per hour. The square end of 
a transmission shaft 1 in. sq. by 3 in. long can be 
ground at the rate of 65 pieces per hour or a 90 per 
cent increase in production. 

The speaker attributed the principal development 
in production grinders to the use of wide face grinding 
wheels. With present types of machines, ends of rear 
axle shafts are ground at the rate of 100 to 125 pen 
hour as compared with 12 per hour under old methods. 
During the past year a wheel spindle reciprocating 
attachment has been developed as well as flat table 
machines with swivel tables as well as various attach- 
ments. A forming device has been brought out to 
form the wheel for grinding the entire surface includ- 
ing tapers and straight portions. This machine in 
eases has increased production from 100 to 400 per 
eent. In ball and roller bearing work special arbors 
have been made for holding as many rings as can be 
covered by a wheel up to 10 in. wide and by this method 
production has increased 100 to 400 per cent. At pres- 
ent the demand of the automobile companies is tending 
toward grinding machines having self-contained drives 
and controls. Some of these types were shown in the 
illustrations. 

The new type of heavier machines are equipped 
with new mechanism for driving the wheel, the wheel 
spindle being belt driven from the power shaft. In 
some of the new machines chain drive has been sub- 
stituted for gears and in grinding crank shafts with 
this type there have been no complaints of chatter 
marks. In the discussion Mr. Knight said that there 
is a tendency toward automatic, semi-automatic and 
centerless grinding machines. 


Economies of Factory Conveyor Systems 


“The Application of Conveyor Equipment to a Small 
Production Plant” was discussed by H. P. Harrison, 
master mechanic H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y. The speaker said that it is first necessary to 
determine whether a plant has a _ production large 
enough to make a conveyor installation advisable, and 
to consider the question of possible plant rearrange- 
ment for routing the work on conveyors. He believed 
no plant making automobile parts is too small to con- 
sider the installation of some conveyor equipment as 
an aid in reducing costs. However, how far the instal- 
lation of conveyors should be carried can be determined 
only by a study of each individual case. 

The speaker referred to the problems in the Frank- 
lin plant, where conveyors have been installed, for an 
elastic production schedule of 20 to 60 cars per day. 
In this system a power driven unit was installed for 
conveying machine parts and assembly parts between 
the various machines on which the operations were per- 
formed. However, power driven conveyors did not 
prove satisfactory for this particular work and con- 
veyors of the gravity type have been substituted. In 
the speaker’s opinion, in the average plant of small 
production it is not practical to use power driven 
conveyors where the operations are performed directly 
on the conveyor line. 

Mr. Harrison discussed at length with illustrations 
the complete conveyor system in the Franklin plant, 
starting with an automatic elevator that carries the 
cylinder castings from the basement to the cylinder 
machining department on the third floor. At first an 
endless belt conveyed the cylinders between the various 
machining operations but this proved unsatisfactory 
and was replaced by a double line gravity conveyor 
which has given good results. With the use of econ- 
veyors the company reduced the number of cylinder 
castings in process by 2000. By the use of a power 
driven chain conveyor for transmissions, resembling a 
long bench, the company was able to produce its maxi- 
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mum schedule with 50 fewer transmissions in 
and with an 18 per cent reduction in labor costs 

The plant has one power driven conveyor whe) 
only function is moving work between machining 6))0,: 
tions, this being used for handling axle parts, bu 
speaker believed a gravity conveyor would serve ¢hj 
purpose just as well if not better. In the axle depart. 
ment a double chain type conveyor is used for assem 
bling the various parts and another for the final 
assembly of rear axles, both of these being extreme, 
heavy to withstand heavy pounding. By concentrating 
the manufacturing of axle parts and finished axles into 
one unit a large amount of handling of bulky finished 
parts was eliminated and there is not the danger of 
the shortage of some part coming from another section 
of the plant, as all the axle parts are made in one room. 

The speaker stated that the number of axles 
process has been reduced by about 500 and the actua! 
manufacturing cost of axles has been reduced 15 per 
cent and he declared that the operation of the con- 
veyor leaves no doubt as to the practicability of the 
unit system of manufacturing for a large portion of 
the parts produced in plants of capacity similar to that 
of the Franklin. He added that one of the most inte: 
esting installations recently made is a conveyor for 
handling the trimming of open bodies and at present 
an extensive installation is being made for handling 
the finished car through the final inspection and touch- 
up operations. 


PLUCeSS 


Human Element Touched On 


“The Human Element in Production” was the sub- 
ject of a paper by W. F. Jameson, chief inspector 
Cleveland Automobile Co. He urged the development 
of concentration on the part of employees by inspiring 
them with an interest in their work and thereby im- 
proving production. The speaker contended that 
employers have overlooked the possibilities of training 
the mind behind the man, thinking of the workmen 
as so many hired hands. Wonderful results have been 
accomplished from a production standpoint, but he 
asked if greater results cannot be obtained by cultivat- 
ing more than the machine side of the man. The 
majority of workmen are capable of thinking and 
should be coached to think rightly. A man who takes 
an interest in his job and applies himself to it will 
turn out better and be of more worth. Plenty of men 
take an interest in their work when they apply them- 
selves to it but the difficulty lies in getting them to 
apply themselves consistently. 

Of all incentives, he said, the most productive is 
the feeling that one is working for himself. It is easy 
to convince men of the above principles but to keep 
them “sold” requires repeated efforts on the part of the 
foreman. He held that the spirit that he is working 
for himself can be injected into a workman by making 
him feel that every job can be made a training school 
of experience and that the factory is an educational 
institution where important problems are to be solved 
and where great opportunities are offered for advance- 
ment, 

Group Piecework Wage Payments 

A paper on “Wage Incentive Systems” by Eugene 
Bouton, supervisor of time study, Chandler Motor Car 
Co., proved of deep interest and brought out a large 
number of questions. Mr. Bouton said that practically 
all managers of modern plants favor some wage incen- 
tive plan but there is considerable difference of opinion 
as to what is the proper system to install. Some of 
the systems are highly complicated and involve a large 
amount of clerical work and the employer does not 
know in advance what the direct labor cost will be 
nor does the employee know what his earnings will 
amount to until they are compiled at the end of 4 
pay period. 

The speaker described in detail a system placed in 
operation six months ago by the Chandler company. 
rhis is a group piecework plan for the major assembly 
units and machine departments and straight individual 
piecework for small parts on which the operations do 
not lend themselves very readily to group piecework. 
The piecework prices are established from time study. 
The group piecework plan, is fundamentally the same 
as straight piecework. A time study of all the opera- 
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tions of the group is taken and a price is set on the 
additive time. In other words all operations to pro- 
duce the unit are combined in one operation. The 
group earnings are derived from the number of ac- 
cepted finished units multiplied by the unit price. The 
individual workman’s earnings are prorated out of 
group earnings based on his hourly rate and the num- 
ber of hours worked. The total group piece earnings 
divided by the total day rate earnings of the grofp 
equals the factor by which is multiplied the workman’s 
day-rate earnings, which gives the prorated piecework 
amount. 

Mr. Bouton pointed out that one important factor 
of the successful operation of the group plan is the 
differentiation of hourly rates. Careful judgment 
should be exercised in rating men according to their 
ability and the skill required for their respective work. 
Unskilled workmen and new employees should receive 
the minimum hourly rate and semi-skilled and skilled 
men should be properly rated above the minimum rate. 
Maximum and minimum hourly rates are specified and 
all rates established must be within the two limits. 
A man granted an increase in his hourly rate receives 
a higher prorated share of the total group earnings. 

Another feature of the group piecework plan is 
the immediate determination by the foreman of the 
number of men required to produce any given schedule 
of units. If it requires 100 men to make 100 units 
per day and the schedule should drop to 75 it would 
require practically 75 men to produce 75 units. The 
group or cost price of each unit should be based on as 
near a uniform schedule as it is possible to set but 
any wide variation in production would tend to change 
the original rate and would necessitate a slight change 
in the piecework prices in the unit. 

When a new employee is added to the group he 
can be allowed to work two days before participating 
in group earnings; then he is prorated among the 
group. Should he be unsatisfactory to the rest of the 
group or too slow he is taken out. The employees 
desire to earn as much as possible and it is to their 
interest to keep the number of men in a group down 
to a minimum. The spirit of teamwork is developed 
and inefficient workers are eliminated. 

An inspector’s coupon shows the number of units 
completed daily in each group, rejections, etc., and 
from this the timekeeper makes up a group piecework 
report and from the latter report the foreman knows 
by 10 a. m. what each man’s earnings were for the 
previous day. This feature is favored by the em- 
ployees, some of whom had worked in group systems 
in other plants where they could not learn what their 
earnings were until the next pay period. 

Referring to the proper size of a group, Mr. Bouton 
said that his company had found that a group should 
be limited to the unit itself and that there should 
not be more than one group in any one unit. The 
company has one group of 92 men and some as low 
as 3 men. There are no bonus or premium calculations 
and with a flat price on any group the management 
knows at all times the direct labor cost. The speaker 
pointed out that the system lacks complications and 
that there is a definite understanding with the man 
as to the amount of work to be produced for the com- 
pensation received. Both the company and employees 
are satisfied that the system has met all principal ob- 
jections made to other wage incentive systems. 

The following additional facts regarding the sys- 
tem were brought out in questions submitted to Mr. 
Bouton. 

The group plan has had the effect of greatly reduc- 
ing the labor turnover and attendance has become 
much better. Men can soon learn to gage their earn- 
ings by the production each day but the foreman can 
always tell them their actual earnings on the fol- 
lowing day. The scrap allowance depends on the nature 
of the work. Only labor is deducted from parts 
scrapped in the group plan operations, the men not 
being charged for the loss of material. While the 
employee is guaranteed only the minimum rate, he must 
earn considerable more to be efficient enough to stay 
on the job. The incentive to do good work under the 
group plan has resulted in some decrease in the inspec- 
tion work. 
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About 90 per cent of the work in the plant is on 
piece rates. In the machine departments the group 
plan employees make 15 to 25 per cent above a day 
rate. If the pay of one member of a group is in- 
creased, that of others in the same group is slightly 
decreased. If an employee is penalized for being late, 
the amount he is penalized is given to the remainder 
of the group instead of going to the company. Speed 
men are not employed to speed up work in a group. 
The tool department is operated on a day work basis. 
If members in a group object to one of their number, 
they take the matter up with the foreman; and if 
there is a justification for their complaint, the man is 
removed from the unit. Individual effort is found to 
be practically the same in large as small groups. 

The guaranteed hour rates in the group plan are 
lower than the straight day work rates. Assembly 
work and many machine operations lend themselves 
to group work. When there are only one or two opera- 
tions day rates seem to work out best. One of the 
questions suggested that under the group plan there 
might be a tendency for a group to make unreasonable 
wage demands and possibly quit work in a body should 
these demands not be granted, but Mr. Bouton said 
that his plant had experienced no trouble of this 
kind. . 

Percy S. Brown, works manager of the Corona 
Typewriter Co., presented a comprehensive paper 
covering every detail of the production control methods 
at the Corona plant from the time an order comes 
from the sales department until the order is shipped. 
Starting with scheduling he discussed the work of the 
method division, of the instruction card division which 
sets standards for piecework operation, of the route 
division which keeps the assembly department sup- 
plied with parts, of the stores division which issues 
requisitions on the purchasing department and of the 
department handling interplant transportation. The 
speaker showed various forms used in the organiza- 
tion system and made clear how the methods outlined 
could be applied to automotive plants. 


Testing and Inspection Instruments 


Standardization vf methods of applying the sclero- 
scope was discussed by Albert F. Shore, of the Shore 
Instrument & Mfg. Co. This dwelt largely on sug- 
gestions made by the iron and steel division of the 
S. A. E. Standards Committee with the view of in- 
creasing the accuracy of readings made by the sclero- 
scope in testing for hardness. Among his conclusions 
were the following: The scleroscope should be set 
within 1 deg. of plumbness. An error of 0.007 is in- 
troduced for each degree up to 5 deg. when the instru- 
ment is out of plumb. Inclination at a 10 deg. angle 
introduces a drop of 8 per cent in readings. A too 
rough surface on test specimens causes fluctuation in 
readings. Scale on soft steel influences readings but 
slightly. When the steel is hard it can be tested 
through the scale by making allowance. Variations 
in the shape and dimensions of the test piece have 
some effect upon the readings. 

A. H. Frauenthal, Chandler Motor Car Co., dis- 
cussed factors governing out-of-roundness measure- 
ment. The author pointed out that in order to prop- 
erly check the out-of-roundness of parts whose contour 
has an even number of high spots a checking instru- 
ment with two opposing measuring points must be 
used and for parts whose contour has an uneven num- 
ber of high spots a checking device with three point 
contact, one point being located on the central line 
between the other two. For close work with the three 
point method the angles between the three points of 
contact must be selected according to the number of 
high spots. The author expressed the opinion that 
there is still considerable room for improvement in 
instruments in checking out-of-roundness and sug- 
gested to manufacturers the inclusion of these three 
features for instruments for this purpose; a flat 
measuring point large enough to reach the major 
diameter when it is off centered with the measuring 
point due to ellipticity; rotation of the measuring point 
to promote even wear, and a corrected indicator for 
use with a 90 deg. angle V-block thus eliminating cor- 
rection by the operator. 
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RENEWED RAIL ACTIVITY 
Several Roads Inquiring for or Buying 

° Wn 
Machine Tools 

> . > ‘ > > . 
Baltimore & Ohio. Norfolk & Western and Rock 

; ; > ‘ : 

island Issue Lists—Burlington Purchasing 

Apart from railroad purchases and inquiries, the 
machine-tool markets are extremely quiet. The Balti- 
more & Ohio, Norfolk & Western and Rock Island 
Lines have issued inquiries for 10 or more tools each. 
Tentative orders have been placed by the Burlington 
yn a list issued some time ago. There is also a good 
deal of miscellaneous railroad buying. 

The Baltimore & Ohio” list asks for prices on 10 
engine lathes and a numbet of othe r tools: tne Nor- 
olk & Western inquires for about 15 machines, in- 
cluding three radial drills, five engine lathes, three 
vring mills, two milling machines and other tools. 

‘ While formal orders have not been issued by the 
New York 
New YorK, Oct 
I ISCELLANEOUS railroad buying, mostly n 
a small lots s the chief sustaining lue ne 
the machine-tool market Purchase of tools by 
ndustrial companies is at a very low point and no 
mprovement is looked for until after the first of 
he yea at least The Southern Wheel Co St 
Louis, has purchased a 48-in., 300-ton wl res 
from an Eastern builder. The Oil Well Supply ¢ 
. 
ttsbureg has ordered a 2500-ton steam hat 

I Bal ore & Ohio Railroad n the mat for tl 

ving machines 

One 90-in. journal truing latl 

2 Two 36-in. upright drills 

One guide bar grinder 

Two driving box boring and facing macl 

One 7-ft. radial drill 

Two 16-in. engine lathes 

One drill grinder 

One 20-in. upright drill 

One 24-in., one 28-in. and one 30 shape 

The Norfolk & Western Railroad ha al nqu yu 
the following machines 

One 4-in. radial drill 

Two 6-ft. radial drills 

One 26-in. upright drill 

One nut facing machine 

Two 20-in. engine lathes 

One universal cutter and tool 

One 36-in. draw cut shape! 

One link grinder 

Five 16-in. engine lathes 

One No. 2 universal milling machit 

One 60-in. engine lathe 

The General Motors Corporation stat 
eport that a contract for erection of plant in Japan 1} 
been let to the H. K. Ferguson Co., Clevel a neorre 
The General Motors Corporation through 
sidiaries is handling the construction of assembling plants 
London and Copenhagen, as later announced in Tue Ii 
AGI but does not at present intend entering Japar 

The George Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc 142d St ‘ 
Place, New York, is in the market for rolls 
up to %-in. thickness Rolis must be 10 
bearings 

The Viking Tool & Machine Co., Sixty-fifth Street, | 
lyn, has inquiries out for a number of power pun 
3 kick presses and a squaring shear, 30-in 

Fire. Oct. 22, destroyed the two-story machine op 
vards of the New York Central Railroad C New Yor 
154th and 155th Streets An official estimate of lo } 
been announced It is planned to rebuild 

: 


Brook, Inc., Woodward Avenue, near Flushing Aye 
Brooklyn, has plans under way for factory ad 
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nue, 
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Burlington, tentative awards have been 


it 


made of t} 


tools inquired for months ago. 

Further railroad inquiry and buying is expect 
before the close of the year. 

There has been a severe let-down in buying of tools 
by manufacturers, the past week having been as quiet 
While manufacturing 
plants are still working at full time, others are cur 


as any time this year. some 


tailing schedules. Few plants have orders which wil! 
insure operation beyond the close of the year, and 
this of probably accounts fo 
the general disinclination to purchase new tools at 


lack future business 


this time. Continued offerings of used tools in good 


condition at fairly low prices are also prejudicial to 
of 


More interest is developing in prospective Japanese 


the sale new tools. 


buying in view of the fact that some orders already 


have been placed. A Cincinnati manufacturer took 
an order for 12 engine lathes on which immediate 
shipment was required. He was able to take the 


order because of having the machine in stock. 


60 ft it lumber and woodworking plant, estimated to 


co $200,000, with machinery, the majority of which will be 
electrically-operated Kdward M. <Adelsohn, 1778 Pitkin 
Avenue architect 
The Brambach Piano Co., 639 West Forty-ninth Street, 
New York, planning for the installation of a drill press 
20-in., back-geared 
The J. A. Manning Paper Co., George Street, Troy, N. Y 
an interest of the Manning Abrasive Co., has preliminary 
plans for new one-story plant at Green Island, 40 x 150 ft 
to cost $250,000 with machinery The main portion of th 
structure will be equipped as a beater department 
The City of New York Bellevue and Allied Hospital, 415 
last Twenty-sixth Street, is having plans drawn for a new 
ind refrigerating plant, to cost about $60,000 A. Judd is 
secretary in charge 
©. Brandes, Inc., 237 Lafayette Street, manufacturer of 
wirel equipment, has leased another floor in the building 
t address noted, totaling about 5000 sq. ft. of space, for 
xtensior The company will be occupying four floors in 
I building well as a new factory at Newark, N. J 
tely acquired 
The Standard Oil Co. of New York, 26 Broadway, has 
icquired the Bayles Shipyard of the New York Harbor Dry 
Dock Corporation at Port Jefferson, L. I., for $100,000, and 
will use the property as a new shipbuilding and repair works 
The Astoria Light, Heat & Power Corporation, 130 East 
Mifteenth Street, New York, has plans for additions and 
improven ts in it plants on Winthrop Avenue, Long 
Island Cit 
The At can Can Co., 120 Broadway, New York, is 
! fo iditior and improvements in its plant at 
Fairport, N. ¥ 
In connection with proposed equipment purchases to In 
ut $2,860,000, the Long Island Railroad Co., Penn 
1\ Terminal, New York, has placed an order with the 
Westinghouss Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, for 
to cost about $600,000 Other contracts for ele« 
nechanical equipment will be awarded soon. 
Manual training equipment will be installed in the two 
vy higt chool addition to be erected at Mount Kisco, 
N. 1 timated to cost $200,000, for which plans are being 
by KE, Sibley, Bluff Road, Palisades, N. J. 
rhe W. N. Best Corporation, 11 Broadway, New York, 
ifactu of oil burners and oil-burning apparatus, has 
irchased the plant of the American Tube & Bending Co., 
[h-22 Coit Street, Irvington, N. J., comprising a one-stor) 
ucture, 100 x 200 ft., for a new works. Equipment will 


soon 


be installed 


Avenue, 


The company is now operating a plant on 

Brooklyn. Col. Joseph D. Sears is president, 
ind Bertram W. Saunders, secretary. 
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Me 


The Crane 


Activity in electric overhead traveling cranes and loco- 
motive cranes is at a low ebb. Few new inquiries have 
appeared in the past week and current business, on which 
action has not yet been taken, with one or two exceptions, is 
for cranes of small capacity. Cranes on the recently issuea 
list of the General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., for the 
Philadelphia plant include nine 3-ton, two 5-ton, two 10-ton 
and one 25-ton overhead cranes. The list of cranes for 
the New Jersey plant of the Western Electric Co., which 
will be sent to a previously selected list of bidders, it i 
innounced, will be issued this week. The Public Service 
Electric Co., Newark, N. J., is about to close on its inquiry 
for two 125-ton, double trolley overhead cranes. The Ameri- 
an Radiator Co. will probably close on a locomotive crane 
this week. James J. Weiler & Sons, Robson-Prichard Blde.. 
Huntington, W. Va., is asking for prices on an overhead 
traveling crane for a new steel fabricating shop. 


Ss 


Among recent purchases are: 
Georgia 
50-ft 
ation 


Railway & Power Co., Atlanta, Ga.. a 


span, electric traveling crane from the 


50-ton, 
Whiting Corpo 


nna " ' me 


Fire, Oct. 21, destroyed the plant of the Raritan Hollow 
Tile Co., Keasbey, N. J., with loss estimated at $100,000, in- 
cluding machinery. The machine department, power house, 
mechanical drying house and clay department sustained the 
bulk of loss. Robert Lyle is general manager. 

The Union County Park Commission, 286 North Broad 
Street, Elizabeth, N. J., has plans for the construction of a 
machine shop, general repair works and store house on the 
Klizabeth-Roselle Park property, to cost about $35,000. C. G 
Morris Avenue, is architect. W. 
engineer for the commission. 


Drent Onn i 
Poggi, 275 R. Tracy is 


Lincoln E. Rowley, city clerk, East Orange, N. J., will 
until Nov. 13 for one snow Barber- 
(;7reene type, as per specifications on file. 


receive bids loader, 


A machine shop will be installed in the new two-story and 
basement psychological laboratory, 35 x 130 ft., to be erected 
it Princeton University, Princeton, N. J., estimated to cost 
$125,000, for which a general contract has been let to the 
latthews Construction Co., Trenton. Day & Klauder, Frank- 
n Bank Building, Philadelphia, are architects. 

Manual training equipment will be installed in the new 
gh school to be erected at Irvington, N. J., estimated to 
ost $500,000, for which plans are being prepared by Donn 
Barber, 101 Park Avenue, New York, architect and engineer 

The Passaic Valley Sewerage Commissioners, Chamber of 
‘‘ommerce Building, Newark. N. J., will take bids until Nov 

for an electrically-operated pumping plant at the Yanta- 
Clifton, N. J., 
imping units, each with capacity of 6,500,000 gal. per day 


w station, consisting of three centrifugal 
me gasoline engine-driven electric generating set, capacity 
sufficient to drive pumps, with switchboard, automatic con- 


etc., as per plans on file. Joseph H. Quigg is clerk 


Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 29 
BOND issue of $10,000,000 is being sold by the Phila 
Aaa Electric Co., Tenth and Chestnut 
arge part of the 
rogram, including 
machinery. 


Streets 1 


proceeds to be used for an expansion 


additional generating 


McCall is president. 


equipment and 
iuxXiliary Joseph B 
Motor Co. 
Philadelphia, has awarded a 
the Turner 


6025 Germantown 


The Koelle-Greenwood 


Avenue, contract to 


general 


Construction Co., Presser Building, for the 
erection of a new two-story and basement service and repair 


building, 70 x 210 ft., to cost $100,000. 
Amos H. Hall & Son, 2915 
delphia, manufacturers of tanks, et 
eral contract to the William Steele & Sons Co., 219 North 
Broad Street, for a new plant and house on Erie 
Avenue, to cost $97,000 with equipment. 
Officer; United States Navy, Philadelphia, 
will take bids for a quantity of duraluminum rivets, screws 
nuts and for two in 


North Second Street, Phila- 
have awarded a gen- 


power 
The Supply 
washers, aero requisition 812; also 


N.S.A.F. requisition 279; and 
requisition 36. 


dicating annunciating gages, 
for one high frequency apparatus, M. and 8S. 
Broad and Wood Streets, 
Zroad Street, 200 


The Packard Motor Car Co., 
Philadelphia, has acquired property on 
x 265 ft., for about $300,000, as a site for a new five-story 
service, repair and headquarters, estimated to cost $600,000. 

The American Ice Co., 121 North Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia, has awarded a general contract to Sutton & Ste- 
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veanesene 


Market 


Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 


Whiting 


fourteen 
Corporation, 


l-motor jib 


cranes from the 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, a 10-ton, 75-ft. span, 
5-motor, overhead traveling crane for their Detroit 


from the Milwaukee Electric Crane & Mfg. Co 


piant 
Davies Supply Co., Chicago, a 5-ton 55-ft 
overhead traveling crane from the 
& Mfg. Co 


span, 3-motor 
Milwaukee Electric Crane 


Carnegie Steel Co., 
crane for the 
Machinery Co 


li-ton, coal 
from the 


Pittsburgh, an 
Clairton, Pa., works, 


hopper 
Alliance 
Stamford Gravel Co., 


Stamford, Ont., Canada, a 20-ton 


15-ft. boom, 8-wheel, used Brownhoist locomotive crane 
from Philip T. King, New York 
West Leechburg Steel Co., West Leechburg,. Pa., a 5-ton 


{7-ft. 6-in. span, electric traveling crane from the Northern 
Engineering Works 
Virginian 


span, o-motor 
Foundry & 


Railway Co., Norfolk, Va., two 30-ton, 47-ft 
overhead traveling cranes from the Bedford 


Machine Co. 


phensen, Thirteenth Street and Washington Avenue for 


a new three-story ice-manufacturing and cold storage 
60 x 150 ft., at South and 


$90,000 


plant, 
Seventeenth Streets, to cost 


approximately 


Fable & Co., Inc., 837 North Third Street, Philadelphia, 
manufacturer of sheet metal products, has awarded con 
tract to the George Kessler Contracting Co., 1733 North 
Marvine Street, for a new plant at 510-12 North Third 


Street, to cost about $42,000. 


A one-story addition will be built to the power plant of 
the National Broad Street and Glenwood Ave 
nue, Philadelphia, in with an extension to its 
baking plant, for 
to John Griffith & Son Co., 


Biscuit Co., 
connection 
been let 


general contract has 


Twelfth and Glenwood Streets 


which a 


erect a one-story 
ft for 


Philadelphia, will 


vile service ind 


Gimbel Brothers 


automol repair building, 60 x 195 


company cars and trucks, on Ludlow Street 


The Philadelphi: & Reading Railroad Co., Philadel 


phia, i iking bids on a general contract for the erection 
of a new car inspection, cleaning and signal works build 
g at its new tern a Camden, N. J. Samuel T. Wagner 

5 rh irci ect 
Manual training equipment will be installed in the new 
three-stor and pasement high school to be erected at 


Shamokin. Pa.. estimated to cost $175,,000. W. H. Lee, 1505 


Race Street, Philadelphia, is architect 

The Harrisburg Gas Co., Harrisburg, Pa., has plans for 
i one tol steam power! house to cost 340,000; one-story 
ompressor ind wer work to cost $17,000, and one 
story addition to the laboratory 

Property of the Harrisburg Foundry & Machine Work 
Seventh nd Curtin Streets Harrisburg Pa., including 
buildings and machinery, will be offered for sale on No 4% 
by Christian W. Lynch, receiver. The two 15-ton traveling 
cranes will be i luded, 

The Harrisburg Cement Block & Construction Co., Har 
risburg I’ will commence the erection of a one-story 
plant a 1232-38 South Cameron Street 

Firs Oct 22. destroyed a portion of the power house 
and main building at the plant of the Rowland Shovel Co 
Central Avenue and Ashbourne Street, Cheltenham, Pa 
with loss estimated at $18,000 It is planned to rebuild 
The company is operated by the Ames Shovel & Tool Co., 


Boston. 


The Harrisburg Light & Power Co., Harrisburg, Pa., has 
arranged for a bond issue of $275,000, the proceeds to be 


used in part for the 


acquisition of additional property and 
for extensions in plant and system. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., operating coal 


breaker near the 


Sullivan & Flynn, 


properties, have plans for a new coal 


city limits to cost approximately $30,000. 


A machine shop will be installed in the three-story 
automobile service and repair building, 100 x 120 ft.. to be 
Altoona, Pa., by H. H. Fleck, 


$130,000 with 


erected on Thirteenth Avenue, 


Central Trust Building, estimated to cost 
equipment 

The Maccar Truck Co., Scranton, Pa., manufacturer of 
automobile trucks and parts, is disposing of a bond issue 
of $250,000. a portion of the proceeds to be used for ¢x- 
tensions. W. D. Woodworth is vice-president and general 


manager 
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The American will 
install additional equipment at its works, including power 
ipparatus. 
Manual equipment 
story high school to be erected at Springfiel ras, 
d to which taken on 
& Shay, North American 


School Slate Co., Slatington, Pa., 


training will be installed in the two- 


esti- 
$150,000, for 


cost bids are being 


eneral contract by Ritter Build- 


soak Philadelphia, 





New England 


BOsTon, Oct. 29 
‘TOBER will be one of the leanest mont of 


New England machine-tool trad 


usiness the past week was very small, consisti: 


1f one or two machines here and there, mostly used 


equipment, nor involving very much money, but 


some fairly good business is anticipated in Novem 
ber Any real 


} 
I 


buying movement is 1 expected 


efore early next year, howeve1 


In checking up on possible prospects, dealers 


find a large number of 


requisitions 


igents’ hands, but actual purchases will not be 


made before 1924 It is also said several large 


- manufacturing concerns intending to purchase list 


of tools have been put off 


this ven! 


the tools sold the past week and under negot 


are production machines The 


; in the face of the 


stability of 
extreme dullness is, perhaps, the 
outstanding feature of this market. 
‘he Edison 


Electric Illuminating Co. of 
ed lifting and trolley equipment. 


Machine Tool Albany, N. Y 
as purchased the metal working equipment of the Pitts- 
field Machine & Tool Co., Pittsfield, The plant of 
the Pittsfield company recently was paper 
facturers. 


Boston has pur- 


The Simmons Corporation, 


} 
Mass. 


sold to manu- 


Plans will be refigured for a factory contemplated by the 
* Marlboro Wire Goods Co., High Street, Marlboro, Mass 
a Plans are being drawn for a addition to the 
plant of the Carr Fastener Co., 31 Ames Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. Bids will be asked in about a month. The 
will give 16,000 sq. ft. manufacturing space. 


Foundations are in for a one-story, 80 x 90 ft 
bile body plant on North Beacon Street, Allston, 
for John H. Wisbach, 1123 Commonwealth Avenue, 


one-story 
extension 


automo- 

Boston, 

3oston 

Sketches have been 

school to be erected on 

city of Boston. Present plans call for 

. equipment. John M. Gray & Co., 175 
are the architects. 


made for a 
White Street, East 


three-story, $1,300,000 
Boston, by the 
manual 


High Street, 


training 
Boston, 


The Textile Finishing Machine Co., Providence, R. TI.., 
awarded contract for the erection of a 
Simmons Avenue. 


has 
machine shop on 

Heavy presses are to be 
plant of Bird & Son, Inc., 
construction. 


installed in an addition to the 
East Walpole, Mass., now under 
The capacity of the plant is to be doubled. 


The Municipal Power Department, Wakefield, Mass., will 
commence the construction of a new one-story power house. 


An electrically-operated pumping 
structed by the Kennebec Water 
Dr. F. C. Thayer in charge. 
Street, Boston, are engineers. 


plant 
District, 
Metcalf & 


will be con- 
Waterville, Me. 
Eddy, 14 


Beacon 


Excavations are under way for a three-story and base- 
ment addition, 90 x 100 ft., at the plant of the Judd 
Co., 166 Race Street, Holyoke, 
$85,000. The Casper Ranger 
Street, has the general contract. 

The Warner Hammer Co., West Cromwell, 
leased a building at Cromwell, totaling about 
and will remodel it for a new plant. 


Paper 
Mass., estimated to 


Construction Co., 20 


cost 


Bond 


Conn., has 
5000 sq. ft 


The Edison Electric Illuminating Co., 39 Boylston Street 
Boston, is perfecting plans for the installation of coal 
ash-handling machinery at its new plant at 
Mass. 


. The Hood 


and 
Weymouth, 


Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass., has acquired 
the plant and property of the Union Carpet Lining Co., 
$ Arsenal Street, for extensions for the manufacture of tires 


and other rubber products. 
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Foundations will begin at once for a new hydro 
power plant at Sunapee, N. H., for the Lake Sunapee 


Co., estimated to cost $100,000 with machinery. Charl 
Main, 200 Devonshire Street, Boston, is engineer. 
D. W. Baldwin & Son, Park and Crown Streets, ‘ 


Haven, Conn., manufacturers of automobile and motor 
bodies, have tentative plans for a new three-story pla 
the site of the present works. Hilary Watts is head 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart: 


Washington, will take bids until Nov. 13 for 12 venti 
sets, schedule 1509; until Nov. 6 for 50,000 attachment 


plug terminals, schedule 1503. 


A machine shop will be installed in the new auton 
service and repair building to be erected by J. A. Pil; 


1026 Main Street, Hartford, Conn., on Ann Street, to 
$175,000 with equipment, 
The Western Maine Power Co., Limerick, Me., has pr 


liminary plans for a hydroelectric generating station on the 


Little River at South Limington, Me., to cost mor: 


Ossipee 


than $150,000. 


, 100 Fremont 
general contract to the 
Worcester, for a 


The Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Worcester, Mass., 
KE. F. Miner 


dition to cost 


Street 
has awarded a 
Building Co., two-story 
$20,000. 

Keene, N. H.,, 
hydroelectric power plant at 


$300,000 with machinery. 


has work 


Marlboro, 


The Keene Gas & Electric Co., 


under new 


Dis ‘Bdey 


way on i 
estimated to cost 


} 


\ hydroelectri 
Woolen Co., 
and other power equipment 


power plant will be built by the Putnam 
Conn It will be electrified and motors 
installed. 


Putnam 





Baltimore 
BALTIMORE, Oct, 29 
Baltimore Copper Smelting & Rolling Co., Canton 


HE 
iy Baltimore, is 


purchase of the 
Clinton Street and 
extensions, 


have closed negotiations for the 
plant of the Canton Distillery, 


Avenue, and will remodel it for 


said to 
former 
Fourth 


Bids will be received by the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 


counts, Navy Department, Washington, until Nov. 20, for 
6900 ft. of mechanical leather belting for Eastern and 
Western navy yards, schedule 1489; for 13 sets of valve 
reseating outfits for the Philadelphia, Mare Island and 


Sound 


KMastern 


Puget Navy Yards, schedule 1490; for crucibles for 
Western schedule 1508, and 31,734 ft. 
steel wire rope for the Puget Sound Navy Yard, schedule 
1498, 
The 
for the 


and yards, 


Common Council, 
installation of 


8. C., Is 
pumping 


planning 
ma- 


Westminster, 
electrically-operated 


chinery in connection with a new waterworks installation 
estimated to cost $150,000. 
The Hugtite Clothes Pin Co., 417 South College Street, 


Charlotte, N. C., Ellis W. Henderson, head, has inquiries 
out for special wire-forming and working machinery for 
a new plant. Woodworking machinery, including a planer, 


will also be installed. 


The Board of Directors, Teachers’ Training College 
Greenville, S. C., will commence the erection of a new power 
house at the institution estimated to cost $125,000. 

F. L. Howell, Warrenton, Ga., is in the market for 
machinery to manufacture cement sewer pipe and kindred 
specialties. 

The Industrial Machinery Division, Room 815, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, will receive 
catalogs and price lists of veneer machinery for reforward- 
ing office of the bureau at The Hague, Netherlands, which 
has inquiries for American equipment of this character. 
Also, for catalogs and price lists of machinery and equip- 
ment for furniture manufacture, for reforwarding to the 
bureau office at Pernambuco, Brazil. 


The Nelstone Co. of Georgia, Inc., 509 Candler Building, 
Atlanta, Ga., recently organized with a capital of $250,000, 
will erect a one-story plant, 150 x 250 ft., for the manufac- 
ture of reinforced-concrete products under a special process, 
estimated to cost $110,000 including equipment. R. L. Lang- 
ston is manager and engineer. 


The Sullivan Brothers Coal Co., Short Gap, near Eck- 
hart, Md., will install electric power and other machinery at 
its local properties. A new tipple will be constructed. It 
recently secured 500 acres of coal lands. 

The Maimus Motor Works, Norfolk, Va., is arranging 
to rebuild the portion of its plant recently destroyed by 
fire with loss estimated at $27,000. 

The Ideal Table Co., High Point, N. C., will take bids 
at once for a three-story plant, 60 x 100 ft., to replace its 
factory recently destroyed by fire with loss of about $70,000 
Electrically-operated machinery will be installed. B. C. 


Royal is president and general manager. 
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The Carolina Power & Light Co., Raleigh, N. C.. is 
rranging for an increase in capital from $8,000,000 to 
2 000,000, a portion of the proceeds to be used for elec- 

generating plant construction and transmission line 
ctensions. 

The Chief of Air Service, United States Army, Washing- 

will take bids until Nov. 6 for 100 sets of fuel tanks. 

cular 24-44; also for 87,500 hose clamps, circular 24-45. 

The Wilson-Hock Co., City Point, Va., machinery dealer, 

is inquiries out for a boiler feed pump and feedwater 
iter. Also, for one 50 to 75-hp. horizontal return tubular 
jiler, with stack; one steel water tank and tower, 100 ft 
gh, with tank capacity of 100,000 gal.; a number of steel 
torage tanks, capacity about 6000 bbl. each: and for a 
imber of electric transformers 1 to 15 kva. capacity 

The Pan-American Petroleum & Transport Co., 120 

adway, New York, has acquired a substantial interest 
n the plant and business of the American Oil Co., Balti 
nore, with works on Clarkson Street. Plans are under 
idvisement for extensions and the installation of addi- 
tional machinery. 

Lorick & Lowrance, Columbus, S. C., are in the market 

r an electric-operated grinding machine. 

The Home Milling Co., Leesville, S. C., is planning for 
installation of additional equipment, including mechan- 

il conveyors, grinding machinery, pulleys, shafting and 

er transmission apparatus. J. H. Epting is president. 

The Board of Aldermen, Rocky Mount, N. C., has pre- 
minary plans for extensions in the municipal electric light 

d power plant and the installation of additional ma- 
hinery. 

The Denmark Fertilizer Mfg. Co., Denmark, S. C., recent- 

organized, will install electric motors and other power 
quipment, with mixing machinery, tanks and other fer- 
lizer equipment in a local plant, for which plans are being 

pared. J. D. Prothro, Aiken, S. C., is one of the heads 
the company. 

J. R. Neves, Fort Gaines, Ga., has inquiries out for a 
high speed planer. 

The Hackley Morrison Co., Inc., 1708 Lewis Street, Rich- 
mond, Va., machinery dealer, has inquiries out for a 75-hp. 
slip ring motor, second-hand in good condition; also for 
i number of electric transformers. 

The Roanoke Water Works Co., Roanoke, Va., is plan- 
ning for extensions and improvements in its plant, to 
nelude the installation of additional electrically-operated 
pumping machinery. F. W. Collins is vice-president. 

A power plant will be constructed by the Arcadia Mills, 
Inc., Areadia, S. C., in connection with a new textile mill 
to cost $300,000. Lockwood, Greene & Co., Charlotte, N. C., 
are engineers. 

The Everett Brothers Motor Co., Athens, Ga., Thomas R. 
Everett, president, has acquired property at Brunswick, Ga., 
heretofore devoted to the manufacture of marine engines 
The works will be improved and equipment installed for the 
production of a special engine developed by the new owner. 

The Vidette Lumber Co., Inc., Vidette, Ga., has inquiries 
out for an engine, boiler and auxiliary power house equip- 
ment, 

The Maryland Glass Co., Mount Winans, Baltimore, has 
awarded a general contract to the Austin Co., Cleveland, 
for two new buildings at its plant, 100 x 120 ft., and 60 x 
140 ft., estimated to cost $65,000. 


Louis A. Tarr, Inc., Sharp and Conway Streets, Balti- 
more, machinery dealers, is in the market for about 600 
new boiler tubes, 3 in. x 12 ft. 

Grove Park Inn, Asheville, N. C., is inquiring for a 
sristol recording voltmeter, 110 to 220 dc.; also for a 
motor-driven grindstone, about 24 to 30 in, 220 d.c. 





Buffalo 
BUFFALO, Oct. 29. 


Tao Thermo Automatic Oil Burner Corporation, Buffalo, 
incorporated with capital stock of $200,000, will manu- 
facture industrial and domestic oil burners. Contracts will 
soon be let for considerable material, including temperature 
control units, gas control units, copper coils, flush tank ball 
cocks, gas pilot lights and brass and iron castings. Prepara- 
tions are under way to maintain distributing centers the 
country over, 


The Medina Case & Furniture Co., Inc., East Center 
Street, Medina, N. Y., is planning for the rebuilding of the 
portion of its plant recently destroyed by fire. New equip- 
ment will be installed. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co., 90 
West Street, New York, is planning for the construction of a 
new engine house, with repair shop, at Binghamton, N. Y. 
The Rochester Refrigerating Co., Rochester, N. Y., is 
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planning the construction of an eight-story addition, to cost 
$100,000 including equipment. 

Borden Brothers, 5-7 Endicott Avenue, Johnson City, 
N. Y., are planning for the installation of a lathe and drill 
press at their automobile service works. 

Fire, Oct. 17, destroyed a portion of the plant of the 
Becker & Moore Co., Tonawanda Island, North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., manufacturer of wood fiber, etc.. with loss estimated 
at $40,000, including planers, saws and other woodworking 
machinery. It is planned to rebuild 

The Water Commission, Potsdam, N. Y.. is planning the 
installation of electrically-operated pumping machinery at its 
proposed waterworks plant, estimated to cost $175,000 
Bogart & Pohl, 30 Church Street, New York. are consulting 
engineers. 

John Schaaf, 1870-72 Genesee Street. Buffalo, has filed 
plans for a one-story plant to manufacture electric storage 
batteries. \ repair department will be installed It is esti- 
mated to cost $24,000 

The Penn Yan Boat Co., Penn Yan, N. Y., has awarded 
a general contract to W. A. Randall, Penn Yan, for a new 
one-story plant, 50 x 187 ft., to cost $45,000. It will replace 
a works recently destroyed by fire 

The American La France Fire Engine Co., Elmira, N. Y., 
with branch works at Bloomfield, N. J., for the manufacture 
of motor trucks, has disposed of a bond issue of $2,000,000, 
a portion of the proceeds to be used for extensions and im- 
provements. 

The Bemis Brothers Bag Co., St. Louis, has acquired the 
plant of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 711 Northland Ave- 
nue, Buffalo, consisting of a number of buildings, two and 
five stories, 106 x 450 ft., for new works, and plans the early 
installation of electric power and other machinery. Frank 
W. Copley is general manager. 

The Daily News Paper Corporation, North Tonawanda, 
N. Y., recently formed with a capital of $1,000,000, has com- 
menced foundations for its new mill on Little Island, to cost 
$500,000 with machinery. The company is a subsidiary of 
the Ontario Paper Co., Thorold, Ont Warren Curtis is gen- 
eral manager. 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 29. 


NQUIRIES for machine tool equipment are fairly 
I active, but orders are very slow in being closed. 
The sentiment here is that a great deal of equip- 
ment will be needed within the next four to six 
months, and inquiries are being put out more to 
get a line on prices for estimating purposes than 
with the idea of closing in the near future. Most of 
the equipment inquired for will not be needed pos- 
sibly until after the first of the year, and intending 
buyers feel that in holding off placing orders they 
may be able to avail themselves of lower prices. 
Two or three large jobs are pending and one may 
be closed within the next two or three days. 

The Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation Is 
figuring on putting in at its South Side works a 
large combination bar mill, but has not fully de- 
cided whether it will be built. If the project goes 
through, it will be in the market for considerable 
equipment. 

There is a good deal of live crane inquiry, but 
chances are only a small part of it will be closed 
before the first of the year. 

The Brown & Zortman Machinery Co. has sold to the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. two keyseaters and a 
slotter. 

The West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, will build at 
Cheat Haven, Pa., a hydroelectric plant in which will 
be installed four large units of generators and turbines. 
The size is not yet known and bids have not yet been asked. 
This will be the largest power plant near the Pittsburgh 
district, and will require a very large amount of equipment. 

The announcement that the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. will build a blast furnace and two buttweld pipe mills 
at Indian Harbor, is of particular interest to local machinery 
dealers as it is expected that a good part of the equipment 
will be bought in the Pittsburgh district. 

3ids are being taken by the Iron Trade Products Co., 
Louis J. Adler, head, Farmers’ Bank Building, Pittsburgh, 
for a new two-story and basement plant at Reedsdale, 
Walker and Brown Streets. W. E. Clark, 1204 Arch Street, 
is architect. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Pittsburgh, has tentative 
plans for the construction of new locomotive and car shops 
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the vicinity of Dennison, Ohio, to cost $1,500,000 with the present capacity The initial work will con 
achinery addition, totaling about 60,000 sq. ft. of floor are: 
The Griftin Mfg. Co., Cherry and Huron Streets, Erie, Pa for assembling, to cost $80,000. The plant is now . 
manufacturer of shafting and kindred products, has work on a basis of 50 complete cars per day. B. F. J g 
progress on a new one-story plant 80 x 235 ft., president. 
ronting on the line of the New York Central Railroad, esti- Fire, Oct. 17, destroyed a portion of the pump 
ited to cost $50,000 J. C. Griffin is president of the Grand Rapids Light Co., Grand Rapids, M m 
i The Carbon Fuel Co.. Carbon, W. Va., is planning the loss estimated at $50,000 including machinery. It j 
4m : 
’ llation of electric power ind other equipment at its to rebuild. 
int K. D. Quarrier, Carbon, is in charg J. R. Thomas, The Detroit Foundry Co., 2642 East Grand Ro 
rleston, W. V: s president Detroit, manufacturer of gray iron castings, has t 
lhe Board of County Commissioners, Court House, Pitts plans for a new one-story foundry on Christopher 
irgh, has plans for the erection of a two-story repair and Hamtramck, Mich., to cost $60,000. It is expected 
york shop. 70 x 325 ft n the Parkview district, estimated ground early next yeal Frank Bromley is presid 
st $900-¢ with equipment Lorenz Brothers, Lansing, Mich., will commencs 
7 Common Council, Belingtor W. Va s planning te struction of a _ three-story automobile service an 
rebuild the portion of the municipal electric power plant building on North Grand Street, 85 x 215 ft., to cost 
tlv destroved by fire, wit loss estimated at $30,000, in- including equipment 
ng equipment The Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Mount Elliott <A 
lames J. Weiler & Sons. Robson-Prichard Building, Hunt near Dunn Road, Detroit, has awarded a general cont 
W Va who have nquiries out for a traveling crane the Everett Winters Co., Book Building, for a 
so be ! n et for a forge, drill, et iddition, 120 x 505 ft., estimated to cost $350,000 p 
Work is under way on a one-story addition > x 130 ft.. machinery 
nt of the Hollands Mfg. Co.. 342 East Eighteenth The Calumet & Hecla Mining Co., Calumet, Mich 
Street. Erie. 1] manufacturer of machi! tools. estimated to hav preliminary plans under advisement for a 
st $4 for which a general cont t recently wa rod manufacturing plant in the vicinity of its smelting w 
ded to C. Hazleto °17 East Avenus t Lake Linden, Mich., comprising the first unit of its pro 
Mor eahe Ch & Mfs ( ee iN posed fabricating enterprises It will cost $150,00( 
\ r < rive } = 7 ¢ +} } equipment 
orks to 1 ! f ture safety « iins for utomobile tires, and The Caille Brothers Co., 6210 Second Avenue Lye 
re : Ities A B. Jollift s president re W n ufacturer of coin slot machinery, will soon take bid 
\ ce dW m F. Staggers. both of Mar ngton, are i i general contract for a two-story addition, 80 x 100 ft 
d the organizatior cost $70,000 Baxter, O'Dell & Halpin, Hammond Build 
I W J Sons |] l Irv ( or ( } he ure irchitects 
cde Delawal ws WwW UD f ¢ on + eee — 
over and expand the business of W. J. Early & Sons 
: } + ¢ tte) } ‘ + " : ‘ 
812 Sarah Street, Pittsburgh, manufacturer of g? Chicago 
' | ' ‘ © 
sper n il castil A new heat treating pro ‘ sia 9 
- CHICAGO, Oct. 29 
! , , . 1 ‘ 1 . . LTHOUGH the distribution of the Burlington 
W ( e-story foundr { ' f Joh N Earls < 
esident: Lee H. Mar 1 ' 7 sii, Oe 4 list has tentatively been made, few formal 
\ ‘ ecret nd tr sure! rdetr have yet been received by local dealers 
4 manual training de { . ; ee ‘ however, will be merely a matter of a few 
o-stor r hig ’ it Cort \ The Rock Island Lines have issued in 
» d to cost $175,000, for oon } kee quiries for 10 tools, and the Illinois Central has 
general contract by W. G. 1 vrence § tere the market for a motor-driven upright 
{ sullding Nev ( tle | : 5 
I ’ N ril th 3¢ table and capacity for drilling 
Willian Elkins, W. \ quiries out f oles with high speed drills. Additional 
s 
rus gy | hiner ' 
I road list re expected to be issued soon, pos 
‘ ' tor of 
| before the end of the year 
Wi W be Oo > 
Busine from industrial sources is still very 
10 Xx I i ! ] kK \ ( Kar 
4 ; : nd fo most dealers October is expected to 
iré ‘ I Th 
é ff the poorest months of the year in new 
st B ad « ( ( \ \ T ‘ 
Q n. preside: wil hooked Operations of industrial plants 
ree ory ndusti ‘ J saa ; WW ped with machine tools are spotty, some stil 
\ » cost } t : 2 ' ol full time basis while others have 
Mart sburg, W Va ! ‘ I ply curtailed the production Few plants 
he West Virginia Mat ( W ‘ W \ . ‘ vork which will insure ope rations beyond 
remot two-story and |! ‘ buile ‘ . ft he end of the year, and this lack of future busines 
, XU d McColloch Street t t Out pot probably ecoul for the general disinclination 
ind will install electric powe nd othe ‘ lipment Rj ' s . 
“seeks ' B : ur e new ols at this time Added to thi 
H s, 1117 Chapli st t ! t > \ ’ : 
he n or busine uncertainty is the continuea 
he market t ‘0 ral uantits 
[The Harbison-Walker Refract ( | oo of a considerable qu 
Building, Pittsburgh, will def e « { of prop which frequently prove prejudicial to 
] Bessemer! \ ! if T of fir rf new equipment The list issued by the 
efractori« unt next ve rt fe ¢ da +e Rock Island Lines follows 
Sf 000 4 ehit Y Tf y ¢ , m4 42:4 
‘ i ma W ‘ i rie | one 4-17 x Lo-ft heavy duty hor izontal spindle 
ginee! Mii machine having a 4-in. arbor. 
ene mn Pw No Cincinnati or equal, horizontal univ 
° ol Ww notor-driven milling machines. 
Detroit lwo helical slabbing cutters, 8 in. in diameter, 4 
DET Act 99 ng, interlocking, for 3%4-in. arbor with 144 round key’ 
: : ‘ Or motor-driven 24-j es , , ‘re é e ha 
IDS will soon be asked by the Miller-Seldon Elect: C ; 24-in. heavy duty turret lath 
¥ ; ; , . ole through spindle 
] 9 est a1 lace yetroit nanufacture f ol One tay s : } 
Le Vest Park Pla I I I ire! ‘ indard duplex motor-driven floor grinding Ww! 
rical equipment, for a two- or three-story addition, 60 29 S x 3 in 
ft estimated to cost $80,000, for which plans are being One ] in. Gridley four-spindle motor-driven auton 
- ‘ ’ hine 


completed b Baxter, O’Dell & Halpin, Hammond Buildir Oy 

architects ne Harrington, or equal, No. 4 staybolt thre: 
" . ne head for Lassiter staybolt machine. 

The Michigan Stamping Co., 11681 Mack Avenue, Detroit One Segur coil spreader complete with attachments 

will take bids immediately for a one and two-story additior The Whit Corporation. Harvey Ill has take! 

I orpora Y arvey, - as i ei 

wing orders for foundry equipment: No. 7 cupola 


Building, is architect. tha Whe oat 2 : ; 
‘lyria Foundry Co., Elyria, Ohio; two batteries © 


Manual training equipment will be installed in the new x 72-in. tumbli 
. IDLINg 
three-story and basement high school to be erected at Flint can Car & 


1 


to cost approximately $75,000 Albert Kahn, 1000 Marquette 


barrels with dust arrester for the Am 
Foundry Co., St. Louis; a No. 3 cupola fo! 
Inman Mfg. Co., Amsterdam, N. Y.: a No. 9% and a 


P asked on a general contract at an early date Malcomson & ¢ St : 
n ¢ cupola for the Wheeler Condenser & I alas 
onser & Engineering 


Mich., estimated to cost $750,000, for which bids will by 


Higginbotham, F. P. Smith Building, are architects Weet C : 
. 7 est arteret, N. J.: a 49 - 60-3 heaee arrel for 
& The Rickenbacker Motor Co., 4815 Cabot Street, Detroit Weir Stov Co Taunton “A hg wwe tum! 
. . . c ( . « o ‘ p\ ass a € 7 7: so7 . lk 
has commenced an expansion program at its Plant to double barrel for th and K me : 24 m as 
© Andes Foundry Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
wey 
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c. V. Champion & Co., 527 East Main Street. Danville, 
recently incorporated with $20,000 capital stock. will 
ifacture an electrically-operated corn popper The 
pany has leased a plant and in the near future expects 
nstall a small engine lathe and a drill press, but has 
other plans for the purchase of metal-working machinery 
V. Champion is president and treasurer, and G. ¢ 
president and superintendent of production 


Corey 


The Foster-Bolton Co., 549 West Washington Boulevard 
igo, recently incorporated with $25,000 capital stock, 
onfine its activities to the merchandising of steam 

ties and will not engage in their manufacture at 
ime Officers are Charles W. Foster, president: E. W 
on, treasurer, and Alice A. McAvoy, secretary 

The Kingsley Die Casting Co., Anderson, Ind., recent! 
rporated with $15,000 capital stock, has taken over th: 

Machine Co. of that city, and will continue to manu 
re the products formerly made by the older organiza 
namely die castings and bearings The officers in 

le J. C. English, president; E. M. Kingsley. vice presi 
and W. H. Forse, Jr., secretary and treasure! 


The Twentieth Century Saw Co., 846 North -Kevstone 
nue, Chicago, recently incorporated with $50,000 capita 
k, Will merchandise a patented hand saw which it is 
ing manufactured under contract The device is a 
bination of a hand saw, rule, bevél, square, miter, ang 
itor or protractor, and a level or angle-gage-attach 
Officers are John L. Larson, president William E 
rson, vice president, and Charles FP. Morris, secretary 
treasurer, 
The teliable Machine Co., Rockford, Ill., will build a 
tory at 1103 Tenth Street, to cost $7,500 


The Yavapai Onyx Mining Corporation, a new industry 
th a plant on West Sixth Street, Dubuque, lowa, has 
talled equipment and expects to start operation shortly 
lhe company will manufacture onyx gear shift grips for mis- 
neous products and do flat work for wainscoting In 


lings, etc, 


The Husted Co., Minneapolis, Minn., will build a _ steel 
ricating plant and warehouse in the Northwestern Ter- 
nal The first unit 50 x 170 ft., will cost $25,000, and 


additional unit is contemplated for next year. 


The Brown Sheet Iron & Steel Co., manufacturer of gas 
d oil tanks, Minneapolis, has purchased from the Diamond 
nm Works the lease to the latter’s former plant fronting 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, near Twenty-second and 
venty-third Avenues, North. The Brown company will 
ovate the buildings at once for occupancy 


‘he Lorenson Harvester Co., LeClaire, Iowa, has moved 

plant to Mound Street, East Davenport, Iowa. The 
however, is a temporary location, and the company 
to purchase a site in the western part of Davenport 
new plant. 

rhe St. Paul Union Depot Co. will erect a round house 


ng $75,000, adjoining the Union Depot yards at St 
Minn 


Work has commenced on the construction of a power 
to cost $150,000 for the Michigan Agricultural College 
if Mich 


r Western Pipe & Steel Co. of Illinois, manufacturer 
rrugated welded pipe, has purchased 14% acres, west of 
Western Avenue, east of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
ad south of the Indiana Harbor Belt Line at Blue Island, 
and will erect a plant to cost $150,000 The matin 





eadquarters of the company are at 4948 Bloomingdale 
toad, Chicago. 


The American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., Chicago, has 
varded contract for the construction of a foundry in North 


Na is City, Mo., to cost $350,000. 


©. H. Curtis, who recently opened a machine shop on 
lifth Street, Concordia, Kan., has removed to larger 

irtel in the Parrish Buick Building. 
Van Gunten & Van Gunten, 26 East Huron Street, Chi- 
‘oO, are preparing plans for a two-story pattern shop, 75 
5 ft., at First Avenue and First Street, Maywood, IIl., 

William A, Kennedy. 

f The E. A. Baumbach Mfg. Co., 1812 South Kilbourne 
\venue, Chicago, is taking bids on a two-story foundry 


dition, 30 x 75 ft., to cost $25,000. 


eal 


The Ahlberg Bearing Co., 321 East Twenty-ninth Street, 
icago, has let contracts for a two-story plant, 35 x 110 
at 317-27 East Twenty-ninth Street, to cost $11,000 


The Commonwealth Edison Co., 72 West Adams Street, 

igo, has awarded contract for a four-story powel 
tation, 112 x 232 ft., at 3601 South Crawford Avenue, to 
st $900,000. 


ee ee 


The Operators Piano Co., 16 South Peoria Street, Chi- 
azo, has awarded a contract for a three-story factory, 
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L113 x 126 ft., at 713-35 North Kedzie Avenue to cost 
$140,000. 

The Fruin Drop Forge Co., 349 Root Street. Chicago 
has awarded contract for a two-story addition, 38 x 49 ft 


to cost $10,000 


The Western Electric Co., Hawthorne, Ill.. has awarded 
a contract for a four-story warehouse, 160 x 180 ft 
Kostner Avenue Chicago, to cost $1,000,000 

The Central Steel & Wire Co., 127 Peoria Stre« Chicago 
is taking bids on a general contract for a new two-story 


works at Westerr 





and Forty-fifth Street, estimate: 
DI Froman 64 West Randolph 








to cost $300,000 
Street, s irchitect ginee! 

The Globe Portland Cement Co., 416 McKnight Builds 
Minneapolis, Minn will hold in abeyance the constru ) 
f its proposed mill at Dubuqu lowa, for which plans 
cently were repared by Charles L. Pillsbury, Capital Ba 
Building, St. Paul, Minr engineer, with cost timated a 
S$? O00. 000 

The Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co., Minneapo Mint 
will commence the erection of a fourth floor to it re 
three-story plant at Fourt! Avenue South, and Twenty 
eighth Street, estimated to cost $85,000 including quel 
ment, 

Bids will be received by M. T. Hoff, city clerk, Madisor 
Minn., until Nov. 5, for two hand-operated stokers, wit 
hopper feed, for horizontal return tubular boilers at the 


municipal power plant. 
The Department of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Chicago Association of Commerce, 10 South La Salle Street 


has received an inquiry from a company at Los Angele 

Cal., in the market for ice-manufacturing machinery, N« 
2461; also from a company at Pernambut, India, desiring 
to purchase American cigarette-making and match manu 


facturing machinery. 

The American Car & Foundry Co., 80 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, will commence the construction of a 
new foundry at Madison, Ill., to cost in excess of $80,000 

The Fire Pump & Equipment Co., 30 North Michigar 
Avenue, Chicago, is inquiring for used duplex underwriters 
fire pumps, 500 to 1000 gal 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Oct. 29 


— there was little increase in the num 

ber of orders booked the past week, inquiries 
were more numerous Most of these were for one 
and two machines, but several fair-sized lists are 
being figured Among these is the Norfolk & 
Western Railroad which calls for 15 tools, includ 
ing three radial drills, five engine lathes, three 
boring mills, two milling machines, one grinder and 
miscellaneous small tools The Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad has issued a list for its Glenwood shops 
which includes 10 engine lathes A Milwaukee 
manufacturer is in the market for miscellaneous 
machine tool equipment - 

Interest is being shown in Japanese buying of 
machine tool equipment A local manufacturer 
of engine lathes booked an order for 12 machines 
on which immediate delivery was imperative and 
the order was filled from stock. Another order 
for used machine tools for Japanese delivery is re 
ported to have been negotiated locally. Tools for 
Japan are expected to be much in demand during 
the next two or three months 

The Ash Cabinet Co., Dayton, Ohio, recently incorporated 
is contemplating the erection of a manufacturing building 
It manufactures metal cabinets and is planning to make 
metal toys A. S. Hageman is president. 

The Hinde Paper Box Co., Circleville, Ohio, is contemplat 
ing the erection of a plant for the manufacture of fibre 
containers The new building will be 80 x 340 ft 30X- 
making machinery, electrically driven, will be installed 

The Wellston Metal Products Co., Wellston, Ohio, has 
been organized to take over the factory operated by G. L 
Ferris at McArthur, Ohio, in the manufacture of minnow 
traps, sectional steel boats, washing machines and steam 
cookers. The business will be moved to Wellston and Mr 
Ferris will remain with the company for a time. 

The James Leffel Co., Springfield, Ohio, manufacturer of 
turbine water wheels, has awarded contract for an ad- 
dition to its boiler shop, 40 x 140 ft. 

The National Glass & Lens Co., Lancaster, Ohio, has 


been incorporated with a capitalization of $75,000 and has 
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awarded contract for a plant to manufacture ground, polished 
and silvered lens, as well as pressed and blown glasswar 
It is expected to be ready for operation about Jan, 1 and 100 


men will be employed Albert Steiner is president 


The plant of the Madisonville Ice & Laundry Co., Madi 
sonville, Ky., was damaged to the extent of $100,000 by fire 
Oct, 22. The ice making plant and equipment were practical 
ly destroyed It will be rebuilt 


The City Ice & Fuel Co., Cleveland, operating plants in 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Columbus, has purchased property 
on West Broad Street, Columbus, and is preparing plans 


for n ice manufacturin nd storage plant, work on which 


eI 


ortion of its plant recently destroyed by fire with loss 
approximating $27,000 


The Springfield Brass Co., 821 West Main Street, Spring- 


field, Ohio, will soon take bids for a new one-story foundry 


estimated to cost $13,000. exclusive of equipment 


MILWAUKEE, Oct. 29 


but in I jority of stances volur fell below 
that of the same month a year ago Large-lot 
business remains absent and trade consists of 
single tool purchases, with a sprinkling of orders 
for two or three machines suvers have been 
flocking to the Mitchell Motors Co. at Racine, Wis., 


to take advantage of the bargains offered bv the 


relatively enormous lot of machine tools being 


liquidated at bankrupt sale t having been decided 


to dismantle the entire plant as no satisfactory 
bulk bid could be obtained Several thousand ma 


chines of all descriptions are being offered and 
disposition is proceeding with unexpected rapidity 


The Great Lakes Boat Building Corporation, 333 Becher 
Street, Milwaukee, has passed into the control of a Chicago 
syndicate, and arrangements are being made to transfer the 
works to Chicago, where a 15-acre site has been leased for 
-0 years at Belmont Avenue and the north branch of the 
Chicago River Construction will begin about March 1. 


The investment will be in excess of O0,000 William C 





Morehead will continue as president and Walter D. Beauvais. 


engineering department Naval Air Service, will become chief 
engineer 


Tr 


The Algoma Foundry & Machine Co Algoma, Wis., 


erecting a two-story extension, 50 x 100 ft to its foundry 


to be used largely for warehouse purposes ind the 


space 


thus released will be devoted to additional machine shop 


facilities A small list of equipment is be purchased 
The company manufactures gas engines and farm machiné 
specialties. 

The Logemann Brothers Co., 3130 Burleigh Street. Mil 


waukee manufacturer of hvdraulic and power baling 
rams, ete., will build a one-story brick and steel addition 
0 x 150 ft, to be used as an erecting shop 


will include one 10-ton electric traveling ce 


Equipment 
ane or 


1 Which 
figures are being taken. 

The Badger Showcase Co., 133 North Pearl Street. @y 
Bay, Wis., is letting contracts for a new factory and power 
plant estimated to cost $75,000 complete, at South Broadway 
and the Northwestern and Milwaukee road tracks The 
main building will be 60 x 160 ft., two and three st 


the power house, 35 x 40 ft. A dry kiln unit also is planned li 


the new factory the company will mak ll met parts a 
fixtures Machinery and additional woodworking t« wit] 
individual electric motor drive are be g purel ed J 


H. Bruecker is president and general manager 


The Burlington Metal Products Co., Burlingt« Wis.. } 
leased a building at Eighteenth Street ar Thurston Ay 
n Racine, Wis., and will establish ar utomat rew n 
chine shop. The equipment has been derived from the ban} 
rupt Mitchell Motors Co., which will suffice for the present 

The Underwood Veneer Co., Wausau, W Will build 
new sawmill with an 8-ft. single band saw ! 
generating plant, to be ready Jan. 1 Karl next spi 
planing mill of similar capacity will be erected Equ 
ment orders for both units are now being pl 

The Board of Education, New London, Wis., has engaged 
Smith, Reynolds & Brandt, architects, Manitowoc, W 
design a new high and vocational school to cost about $300 
000. It will consist of a vocational wing, 50 x 75 ft.: aua 
torium, 61 x 126 ft.; gymnasium, 61 x 118 ft nd class 
rooms, 60 x 100 ft.; all two stories and basement Bide 


will be taken about Dec. 1. R. J. MacMahon 


tendent of schools. 


is 


The Kickapoo River Power Co, Madison, Wis 
incorporated with $1,000,000 capital to build and 
hydroelectric generating plant on the Kickapoo R 
Wauzeka, Wis The dam will be 30 ft. high ana 
700-2000 hp The project is in charge of E. E. Dil! 
sulting engineer, Madison. Work is to start about M 

The Pine-Ihrig Co., Oshkosh, Wis., which recent 
quired the assets of the defunct Washkosh Mfg. Co 
and manual washing machines, has transferred the 
equipment and stock to the second floor of its woody 
machinery plant and will continue the operation A 
items of new equipment are being purchased. E. W 
is president 


The North Milwaukee Foundry Co., Commerce A 


North Milwaukee, Wis., let the general contract to C} 


Huebbe, 1534 West Twenty-fourth Street, Milwauke« 
foundry addition, 65 x 75 ft. An additional cupola wi ‘ 
nstalled. Joseph Ewens is president. 
The Board of Education, Wausau, Wis., has let cont: 
fi the foundations and substructure of a $500,000 addit 
» the Central High School, to be completed Sept. 1, 1924 It 
will be 200 x 270 ft., two stories and basement, and contain 


neral vocational school, automobile mechanics depart 
ment, sheet metal shop, drafting room, ete. Bids on the 
uperstructure will be taken about March 15. The architects 
e Oppenhamer & Obel, Wausau. W. A. Tegge is president 
of the board 


The Newman Electric & Mfg. Co., Eau Claire, Wis., has 
heen incorporated with $25,000 capital stock by H. E. New 
man, K. L. Bowley and E. J. Sostad to manufacture electri 
specialties and do general repair work on motors, generators 


ete. It is the outgrowth of a small business which will b 
enlarged and housed in new quarters shortly. 

The partnership of F. A. Albertus & Co., conducting a 
welding and machine repair shop at 2640-2642 Fond du L 
Avenue, Milwaukee, has been dissolved and Clayton §. Flint 
retires The business will be continued under its present 
name by Floyd A. Albertus. 


Albert Blecker and Edward W. Gollin, doing business as 
the Wisconsin Sheet Metal Works, 2928 Lisbon Avenue, Mil- 
waukee, have dissolved partnership. The entire interest is 
now vested in Mr, Gollin, who will conduct the business 
under the present name 





The Gulf States 


BIRMINGHAM, Oct. 29. 


YA OR will commence on a new plant at North Gadsden 
Ala., by the Coosa Pipe & Foundry Co., Birmingham 
with present works at Gadsden, for which a general con- 
tract has been awarded to the Ingalls Iron Works, Birming 
ham, estimated to cost $80,000, including equipment. The 
output will be increased about 25 per cent. 
The Decatur Cornice & Roofing Co., Decatur, Ala., 1S 
planning to rebuild the portion of its works destroyed by 
fire Oct. 28, with loss of $55,000 including equipment. 


W. M. Smith & Co., Birmingham, has inquiries out fo! 
an electric magnet to use with a locomotive crane, with 0! 


without generator 


ire, Oct. 15, destroyed a portion of the plant of th 
Forney Oil Mill Co., Forney, Tex., manufacturer of cotto! 
products, with loss estimated at $80,000, including 


quipment and stock, 


The Houston Lighting & Power Co., Houston, Tex., !5 
lisposing of a bond issue of $2,000,000, a portion of the 
proceeds to be used for extensions in plants and systen 
Parker is president. 


Humble Oil & Refining Co., Great Southern Lif 


Building, Dallas, Tex., is planning the construction ot 
isoline refinery in the vicinity of Mildred, Tex., es 


cost $200,000 with machinery. 


will be received by E. D. Parker, city clerk, Poncl 
, until Nov. 20, for two motor-driven centrifug 
ch with capacity of 750 gal. per min., or oil-eng!! 
power pumps for installation in a new waterwo! 
nt; also for a 50,000-gal. steel tank and tower, cast Ir 
valves, fittings, ete. Swanson-McGraw, Inc., 705 Unit 
I? Building, New Orleans, is engineer. 
The Houston Power Co., Newton, Ala., has plans 
nstruction of a new hydroelectric generating plat 
he Choctawhatchee River, Dale County, with init 
i of 3000 kva., estimated to cost $400,000, Ww! 
er dam and transmission system. The Southern §! 
neering Co., Albany, Ga., is engineer. 
The W. K. Spark Plug Corporation, 1104 Scott Avenu 
‘alls, Tex., recently organized, is perfecting pla! 
the establishment of a factory to manufacture SP: 
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plugs, ete. F. D. Woodruff, secretary-treasurer and general 
manager, is in charge. 

The Common Council, Marshall, Tex., 
stallation of electrically-operated pumping machinery at 
the waterworks, in connection with extensions and im- 
provements estimated to cost $80,000. 


plans for the in- 


Henry L. Sherrod, Gadsden, Ala., is organizing a com- 
pany to build an ice-manufacturing plant, for which a site, 
120 x 155 ft., has been purchased. The initial works will 
cost approximately $100,000 with machinery. Mr. 
will be secretary, treasurer and general manager. 


Sherrod 


The Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, Del., has closed 
negotiations for 600 acres near Bessemer, Ala., and is re- 
ported to be planning to use the property for a new branch 
powder and explosive works, to cost $350,000 
ment, 


with equip- 


The Voth Hardwood Co., Beaumount, Tex., a subsidiary 
of the Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, Tex., has tentative 
plans for two new hardwood plants, with power houses, to 
cost more than $300,000. A new hardwood flooring mill in 
the vicinity of Voth is also under consideration, to cost 
more than $100,000 with electric power and other equipment. 


The Car Works, Gadsden, Ala., will hold in 
abeyance the reconstruction of the portion of its works, in- 
cluding erecting shop, recently destroyed by fire with loss 
estimated at $250,000 including equipment. C. H. Bradley 
is superintendent. 


Gadsden 


Bids are being asked by the Common Council, Moorhead, 
Miss., until Nov. 6, for a new waterworoks plant, including 
pumping machinery, towers, tanks and auxiliary equipment, 
as per plans and specifications on file. H. A. Mentz, Mag- 
nolia, Miss., is consulting engineer. 

The Interstate Investment Co., Tampa, Fla., is having 
plans prepared for the construction of a new cold storage 
plant in connection with a group of buildings, estimated 
to cost $750,000. Lockwood, Greene & Co., Healey Building, 
Atlanta, Ga., are engineers. J. T. Swann, Citizens Bank 
Building, Tampa, is vice-president. 

The Moreman Gin Co., Corpus Christi, Tex., is planning 
the installation of oil-operated engines, transmission equip- 
ment and other conveying machinery in two new cotton 
ginning plants on neighboring sites. R. L. Moreman is head. 


The Dallas Power & Light Co., Dallis, Tex., has com- 
menced the construction of a new power house at Frank and 
Tuttle Streets, North Dallas, to cost about $200,000 with 
machinery. 


The Common Council, New Iberia, La., has tentative 
plans for a new municipal electric light and power plant, 
to replace the present station, estimated to cost $65,000. 


The Houston Ice & Cold Storage Co., Houston, Tex., is 
planning for enlargements and the installation of additional 
machinery to develop an output of 125 tons per day. A. F. 
Engel is general manager. 

The Smith & Neil Co., Jacksonville, Fla., manufacturer 
of automobile bodies, has acquired property adjoining its 
plant on Zielle Street, 75 x 150 ft., for a new works. The 
forge shop and body-building department will be removed 
to the new structure and additional equipment installed. 


The Benson Hardware Co., Andalusia, Ala., is inquiring 
for 25 patterns for solid cast iron pulleys, size 2- to 12-in. 
face, 6 to 24-in diameter. 

The New Hope Gravel Co., Inc., Columbus, Miss.,, is in 
the market for a 40 to 50-ton standard gage geared loco- 
motive. 

The Eco-Thermal Inec., Alexandria, La., in- 
corporated with capital stock of $100,000 to manufacture 
stoves and heating equipment, is looking for a manufac- 
turing location. Stephin S. Thomas, Box 139, heads the 
company. 


Stove Co., 


The Central South 


Sr. Louis, Oct. 29. 
HE Mendenhal Motor Co., 2317 Locust Street, St. Louis, 
Tr taking bids for a new four-story service and repair 
building, 39 x 155 ft., on Locust Street, to cost $100,000 
including equipment. W. P. Mahon, Title Guarantee Build- 
ing, is architect. 


The Southern Anthracite Coal Co., Russellville, Ark., is 
considering tentative plans for the rebuilding of its coal 


tipple destroyed by fire, Oct. 17, with loss estimated at 
$100,000 including machinery. 
The Common Council, Cookeville, Tenn., is planning 


the installation of electrically-operated pumping machinery 
in connection with extensions in the municipal waterworks 
to cost about $85,000. 

The Duncan Machinery Co., P. O. Box 265, Knoxville, 
Tenn., machinery dealer, has inquiries out for bench attach- 
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ments for 8 and 10-gage circular saws, 72 in. diameter and 
smaller. 

The Banfield Brothers Packing Co., Springfield, Mo., will 
build a cold storage plant in connection with its proposed 
two- and three-story packing house, estimated to cost $100,- 
000. Keckenlively & Mark, Springfield, are architects. 


The Electric Storage Battery Co., Nineteenth Street and 
Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia, has awarded a general con- 
tract to the Wimmer Construction Co., Victoria Building, 
St. Louis, for the first unit of its proposed plant at Chouteau 
and Vandeventer Avenues, St. Louis, 130 x 245 ft., to cost 
$100,000. A large portion of the works will be given over to 
assembling. 

The Quick Meal Stove Co., Kings Highway, St. Louis, a 
subsidiary of the American Stove Co., same address, has 
awarded a general contract to the Kellerman Construc- 
tion Co., Victoria Building, for a one- and two-story addi 
tion, 85 x 316 ft., estimated to cost $85,000. 

Te Memphis Power & Light Co., Memphis, Tenn., has 
tentative plans for an addition to its main generating 
station to $1,000,000 with machinery. A _ 20,000-kw. 
turbo-generator and auxiliary equipment will be installed. 
It is expected to commence work early next year. 

Bids will be received by the United States Engineer 
Office, Nashville, Tenn., until Nov. 10, for one full Diesel 
marine engine complete, circular 24-131. 

The Lawrence Iron Works, Sixth Street, Lawrence, Kan., 
is planning the installation of a keyseater and other equip- 
ment. 


cost 


Electric motors, controls, conveying and other machin- 
ery will be installed at the proposed plant of the Inland 
Printing & Binding Co., Springfield, Mo., to replace its 
works destroyed by fire, Oct. 21, with loss estimated at 


$200,000 including machinery. 


Manual training equipment will be installed in the new 
two-story junior high school to be erected at Thirty-ninth 
Street and Hyde Park Avenue, Kansas City, Mo., estimated 
to cost $500,000, for which foundations will be laid at 
once. C. A. Smith, Finance Building, is architect. 


Bids will be received by the United States Engineer 
Office, Postal Telegraph Building, Kansas City, Mo., until 
Nov. 5, for 37,287 pounds of buttonhead rivets, circular 24. 


The West Side Machine Co., Webb City, Mo., is planning 
for the installation of a lathe, drill press and other equip- 
ment. 


The St. Joseph Lead Co., St. Joseph, Mo., with head- 
quarters at 60 Wall Street, New York, has acquired the 
properties of the Federal Lead Co., a subsidiary of the 
American Smelting & Refining Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York, in the vicinity of its plant at Bonne Terre, Mo., for 
$10,000,000. Plans are under way for enlargements and 
the installation of additional equipment. The American 
Smelting company has contracted with the St. Joseph com 
pany for handling material at its Federal smelter, near 
St. Louis, and will install additional machinery to 
$150,000. 

The Missouri Rubber Products Co., care of Laurence 
Schmitt, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo., is perfecting plans 
for a new plant to manufacture tires, tubes and mechanical 
rubber products. The main building will be 90 x 280 ft., 
estimated to cost $400,000 including machinery. 

The Turner, Day & Woolworth Handle Co., Adams Street, 
Nashville, Tenn., has awarded a general contract to the 
H. P. Jacobs Construction Co., Independent Life Insurance 
Building, for a new two-story plant, 60 x 150 ft., to replace 
a portion of its works recently destroyed by fire. It will 
cost about $50,000 including equipment. Other units will 
be erected later. 

The ice-manufacturing plant of the Madisonville Ice & 
Laundry Co., Madisonville, Ky., was destroyed by fire, 
Oct. 22, with loss estimated at $90,000 including machinery. 
It is planned to rebuild. 


cost 


Paintsville, Ky., is planning the 
pumping machinery at 


The Common Council, 
installation of electrically-operated 
the municipal waterworks in connection with extensions to 
cost about $60,000. 


Fire. Oct. 14, destroyed a portion of the plant of the Pine 
Pluff Cotton Compress Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., with loss esti- 
mated at $50,000 including equipment. It is planned to 


rebuild. 

The Fred A. Groves Motor Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., will 
install a machine shop in its new two-story service and re- 
pair building, 100 x 100 ft., estimated to cost $85,000, for 
which a general contract has been awarded to the Gerhart 
Construction Co., Cape Girardeau. 

The Wabash Railway Co., St. Louis, is considering the 
erection of an addition to its engine house and repair shops 
at Moberly, Mo., to cost $65,000. A. O. Cunningham is chief 
engineer. 
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lhe Board of Works, Knoxville, Tenn., plans for the In 
stallation of electrically-operated pumping machinery In 

nection with extensions and improvements in the mu 

pal waterworks to cost $2,000,000 A bond issue is being 
irranged 

The Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc. 30 East Forty-second Street 

vy York, manufacturers of etylene products, et will 
mmence the erection of a branch plant at Tuls Okla,, to 

4M’ st $60,000 
The Kansas City Light & Power Co., Grand 
s City M« has warded a general contract 
Fleming Construction Co New York Life 
story utomobil ry nd repa buil« 
icks and « s stimat st $9 ) h equ 
Ni rnen s MM e CU por oO ( ( WwW l 
Bridge \\ ies, S I l is he t for 
‘ B Bliss pre ” q vuuble cr | s i 
‘ ! ) > e&N 
H To 
Cleveland 
‘ i 
4 ign ! has beer d t 1 
Wee ir s bor t: olut ) i 
i i t Ss ( develo} Vhie yey 

York Centr ! oad has not ye de purchase 

rece! Ss I} re vi i Railroad 

s julr for n. pip hreading 

machi c ( mmbu Ohio shops Chis it 

liry is ew nm tf company s poli f buvineg 

: equipment piece for those shoy Some pur 
chases were made recently an t is D d tl 

other equipment will be required 

[he White Motor Co., Cleveland. has had plans pre} 

: one-story addition, 100 x 100 ft 

The Wilson Rubber Co., Canton, Ohio, 1 el 1 fou 
story factory to cost approximately $65,000 

Che Toledo Factories Co Toledo, Ohio placed 

ract for a factory 10 x 100 ft to be occupied by the 

key Auto Repair Co 
» The American Electrical Switch Co Minerva, Ohio, ha 
een organized to take over the plant of the form Lewis 
Electrical Co., and has purchased the equipment Charl 
Wolfe is general manager of the new compar 

The plant of Erie Tire & tubber Co Sandusl Ohic 
will be sold by order of the court The date for the ile 

s not named The minimum price was set at $1,000,000 

The pattern department of the Will-Burt Co., Orvill 

- Ohio, has been leased by Frank Porter and C. W Macke 
Wooster, Ohio, who will engags n the jobbing patter: 
ness. 

The Anderson Rolled Gear Co., Lakewoo Ohio n the 

rket for Brown & Sharpe No. 13 hea eal itter t] 
dexing head and mechanism good conditior 

I'he National Stove Co., Lorain, Ohio, a subsidiary of the 
American Stove Co., St. Lou has plans nearing completio: 
ran addition to cost $100,000 with equipment 

x 
. 
Indiana 
INDIANA Ss, 9 
; LAN'S are being perfected by the Indiana & Michigar 
Prune. tri Co., South Bend, Ind for 1 new generating 
plant near the citys to cost $500.000 with machine The 
ompanyv 1 operated by the American Gi «& KMleetric € 

‘ 0 Church Street, New York. 

The Marion Experimental Co., Indianap ha er 

ted plans for establishment of a new ! hine 
nechanical shop at 846 Virginia Avenue 

The Standard Oil Co., Indianapolis vil l¢ new 
storage and distributing plant at Er Ind t co 
$50,000 with equipment 

The Interstate Public Service Co | inapol 

sue bonds for $126,000 and stock for $75,5' i portior 
the proceeds to be used for the purchase of the Jeffer 
ville Water, Light & Power Co., Jeffersonvill necludin 
power plant and system, and the installation of additioy 
equipment. 

The Connersville Automobile Dealers’ Association, Cor 
nersville, Ind., comprising a number of local automobil 
companies, will install a machine and repair hop 
new building, estimated to cost $65,000. Fechtman & Coole) 
local Ford representative Green Brothers, local represent 

? ‘ tive for the Overland automobile; and Ward Halliday, rv 
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resentative for the Buick automobile, are interested 


organization. 

The Western Construction Co., 
Street, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
equipment, oil refining 


Gas 1427 Bue 
manufacturer of industria 
machinery, etc., has plar 


shop, 85 x 9 


plant 


two-story addition to its machine 


cost $50,000 


West 


timated to 


William Randel, 212 Franklin Street, Green 


a) 


a ha work in progress on a new one-story auton 
service and repair building, 75 x 110 ft., estimated 
$40,000. The Inteagnational Steel & Iron Co., Eva 
Ind is architect. 


The American Steel & Wire Co., Anderson, Ind 


iwarded contract for a new boiler plant containing 
$00-hp. boilers 
The Robinson-Waene Co Lafayette, Ind., ha 

co ed with ipital stock of $500,000 to manufa 
rricultural machinery and implements, including 
vagons truck commercial bodies and cabs. The 

in n tl market for equipment. J. M. Robinso: 
I 1 t John Wagner secretary-treasurer 


Canada 


... Canadian 1 chine tool 
_ more actir the past week 


seattered and in most cases are confined to lots of 


TORONTO, Oct. 19 

market has become 
Sales, however, ar 
few fairly large con 


ilthough a 


two tools 


tracts were closed during the week. Among the 
Hydro 
Ltd., 
The 


awarded the contract 


orders placed was one for the Portneuf 


development to Canadian Vickers, 
Mlontreal for a 


city of Winnipe 


ooo hp 
Man., 


turbine, 360 r.p.m., 


has 


fo turbines and governors to Canadian Vickers 
Ltd it a cost of $118,800, and alternators to the 


Swedish General Electric, Ltd., Toronto, at $213,000 


" 


together with $5,275 worth of spare parts. A good 


volume of single orders for equipment from auto- 
mobile concerns, saw and lumber mills has also 
been placed Inquiry is more active and indica- 
tions are that several mining companies are about 


to enter the market for equipment : 


The Canadian railroads are showing renewed 
nterest in equipment, and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. is said to be contemplating the pur- 
chase of a number of locomotives. 


Port Colborne, Ont contemplating the construction of a 


$90,000 Kk. H 


Hamilton, Ont 


waterworks plant to cost Darling, 72 James 
Street North 


is consulting engineer. 


Ltd., Montreal, has 
Foundation Co., 238 


The Southern Canada Power Co 
irded the general contract to the 


Broadway New York tor i 


n connection with ¢ *) 


concrete dam and power hous¢ 


100,000 power development project at 


Drummondville, Que Approximately 


30,000 hp. will be de 


Ve lope a 
The Continental 


Wood 


erecting a pump mill 


Products Co., Elsas, Ont., is con 


templating 
PS OW 
pared tor a 


Harris 
\. Marleau, Ale 


hoist 


Gardiner & Son, Galt, Ont., are having plans pre- 


planing mill and sash and door factory o! 


Street to cost S1LO0.000 


xandria, Ont., is in the market for a chain 


Fois\ & Hotte 


equipment for 


Shawbridge, Que., are asking for complet« 
a sash and door factory. 


The Mount Montreal, Que., 
n addition and 


1 18 interested in brass and iron foundry equip- 
nt J. E. Grivell, 3311 I] Montreal, is pur 
Ing agent 
The Morrow Mfz. Co. has 
nd business of W L 


propose 


Royal Metal Co., is building 


Ainorie Street, 


taken over the plant 
Moncton, N. B., 
to make additions to plant and equipment. It is i 
the market for shop equipment, ete. 

\. Racine, 


automobile 


recently 
Morrow & Co, and 


forges 


1990 St. Dominique Street, Montreal, 


will purchast 


manu 
bodies, carriages, ete., 
vulcanizing and welding machinery. 


The Supreme Foundries, Lt Pont Rouge, Que., is in the 
market for Squaring shear with open gap for 12-gag 
heets, ¢ n. folder for 20-gage sheets, one slip form roller 
6U-iIn., lor 24-gage sheets 


The Nelson 


recently 


Bode 
incorporated 
manutacture 


Trap Co. of 
with a 


Canada, Windsor, Ont 
capital stock of $50,000 to 
traps, steel and metal goods, ete., will establish 
in assembling plant at 32 Sandwich Street West, Windsor. 
Tayler 


ary equipment 


Brothers, Vankleek Hill, Ont., are asking for foun- 


including 


presses, etc. 
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The Canadian Watercraft, Ltd., Peterborough, Ont., is in 
the market for machinery and complete equipment for build- 
ng boats, scows, barges, ete. 


5 


It is reported that the Dodge Brothers Motor Car Co. have 
taken over the plant of the Walker Twist Drill & Tool Co.. 
Windsor, Ont. The plant is being renovated preparatory to 
the installation of equipment for assembling motor cars for 
the Canadian trade. 

The Christie Co., Murray Street, Niagara Falls, Ont., will 
purchase special machinery, shafting, hangers, pulleys, etc., 
for a new plant to cost $60,000. 


The Pacific Coast 


SAN FRANCIsCo, Oct. 24 
ENTATIVE plans are being considered by the Paraffin 
T ‘ompanies, Inc., 40 First Street, San Francisco, manufac- 
urer of box board, etec., for rebuilding the portion of its 
plant and power house at Antioch, Cal., destroyed by fire, 
Oct. 15, with loss estimated at $400,000 including machinery 


The Union Oil Co., Union Oil Building, Los Angeles, 
has plans for the construction of a new storage and dis 
tributing plant near Brea, Cal., to cost $1,000,000 with 
equipment, 

The Victor Oxy-Acetylene Equipment Co., 884 Folsom 
Street, San Francisco, has awarded a general contract to 
Barrett & Hilp, 918 Harrison Street, for a one-story addi 
tion to cost about $25,000. 

The Common Council, Port Angeles, Wash., is planning 
for the installation of electrically-operated pumping machin 
ery in connection with a new waterworks system estimated 

» cost $500,000. The Burns & McDonnell Engineering Co 
Interstate Building, Kansas City, Mo., is consulting en 
gineer, 

The Capitol Spark Plug Co., Marysville, Cal., manufac 
urer of spark plugs, automobile bumpers, ete., has plans 
for a new factory near the State Highway and will com 
mence excavations at once. It will cost $50,000, with 
equipment. 

The Southern California Edison Co., Los Angeles, is 
disposing of a bond issue of $11,500,000, a portion of the 
proceeds to be used for extensions in power plants and 
vstem., 

Bids will be received by the Constructing Quartermaster, 
Fort Mason, Cal., until Nov. 16, for oil burning equipment 
including fuel oil storage tank, for installation at Fort 
MeDowell, Cal, 

The Coast Oil Fields Supply Co., Los Angeles, has award 
ed a general contract to the Austin Co., Bartlett Building. 
for a new one-story plant, 50 x 200 ft., at 822-32 East 
Sixtieth Street, estimated to cost $27,000. 

Fire, Oct. 14, destroyed the plant of the Pacific Coast 
Glass Co. and a large portion of the works of the Ganahl 
Lumber Co., Vernon Industrial District, Los Angeles, with 
total loss estimated at $850,000 including equipment. Both 
companies plan to rebuild. The loss of the first noted com- 
pany approximates $350,000. 

The General Motors Corporation, Detroit, is considering 
the construction of a new assembling plant at Oakland, Cal., 
to cost in excess of $400,000. C. S. Mott, vice-president, is 
in charge. 

The Portland Railway, Light & Power Co., 
Ore., has arranged for a bond issue of $2,000,000, a portion 
of the proceeds to be used for extensions and improvements 
in electric plants and system. 

Judson A. Jenkins, Tujunga, Cal., and Edward Greene, 
Glendale, Cal., are perfecting plans for the construction of 
a new ice-manufacturing plant, to cost about $65,000. 

The Mohawk Oil Co., operating in the Signal Hill oil- 
field, near Long Beach, Cal., is having plans prepared by 
Leonard P. Wikoff, 546 Pine Avenue, Long Beach, architect, 
for a one-story machine shop, 40 x 150 ft. 

The Emsco Tool Co., Los Angeles, has been formed with 
a capital of $1,000,000, and will build a plant at Seventieth 
and. Alameda Streets, for which contract recently was 
awarded to the Austin Co., Bartlett Building. The company 
is headed by E. M. and J. S. A. Smith and J. M. Cummings 

The Roger Electric Fixture Co., Los Angeles, Cal., has 
been incorporated with $20,000 capital stock and will handle 
and manufacture electrical appliances. At present no manu- 
facturing is contemplated, but within the next 90 days con- 
tracts will be let out for this work. Address care of Rudolph 
& Warne, 810 Union Bank Building. 


Portland, 





The Tucker Rubber Corporation, Buffalo, has been in- 
corporated with $300,000 capital stock and will manufac- 
ture mechanical rubber goods. It has secured the plant 
of the United States Rubber Reclaiming Co. and is now 
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ready to install machinery. Mr. Tucker, who heads the 
company, Was formerly connected with the Fiske Rubber 
Co. W. S. Timme, 350 Madison Avenue, New York, is 


corporate representative 


STEEL AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 
The range of active steel and industrial stocks from Mon- 

day of last week to Monday of this week was as follows: 
Low High 





Low High 


Allis-Chalmers .. 37% 39% Lima Loco 63% 65 
Allis-Chal. pf. 91 91 Midvale Steel 24% 25 
Am. B.S. & Fdy. 70% 71% Nat.-Acme SY 8% 
Am. B.S. & F. pf.104 104% Nat. En. & Stm 385% 42 
Am. Can . 915 9414 Nat. En. & S. pf. 92 92 
Am. Can pf... 10614, 106% N Y. Air Brake 33 35% 
Am, Car & Fdy..155 156%, Nova Scotia Stl. 14% 14 
Am. Locomotive. 68% TOM Otis Steel . 7 7% 
Am, Radiator . 80 81 Otis Steel pf 15 45 
Am. Steel Fdries. 33% 35 Pressed Stl. Car 42% a0 
Bald. Loco. . 115% 119 Pressed Steel pf. 80 S4 
Beth. Steel . 1H hl, 48% Replogle Steel S S% 
Beth. Stl. 7% pf. 89% 89% Republic toh 44 
Beth. Stl. 8% pf.103 103 Republic pf a 88 
Br. Em. Stl. 2 pf. 15 15 Sloss-Sheftield 10 40%; 
Cambria Iron $() 40 Sloss-Shef. pf 75 7 
Chic. Pneu. Tool 81 81% Steel of Canada. 65% 6 
Colo. Fuel . 23%, 26 Superior Steel 23% 23 
Crucible Ste« 5S 61% Un. Alloy Steel 30 30 
Deere pf 60% 611, U. S. Pipe 36 9 
Gen. Electric 170%, 173% U. S. Pipe pf 79% 82% 
Gt No Ore Cert. 28% 297% U S. Steel ; RG, S 
Gulf States Steel 711% 75% U. S. Steel pf 1i8™% 119 
Harbison-Walk 115 115 Vanadium Steel. 22% 27% 
Int. Har 67% 74% W’house Air Br. 79% 80 
Int. Har. pf 106 106% Y’gstown S. & T. 62 63 %, 
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Receiver for Hydraulic Steel Co. 


As a preliminary step 


n reorganizing the Hydraulic Stee! 
Co., Cleveland, that company has been placed in the hands of 
a receiver in a friendly suit brought by the Savage Armstrong 
Corporation. Thomas B. Goodbody was named receiver by 
Federal Judge D. C. Westenhave1 The court conferred upon 
the receiver authority to continue operations. In the depres- 
sion that followed the war the Hydraulic Company suffered 
heavy losses and impaired its assets to an extent that made a 
reduction of its capital stock advisable. Although fixed 
charges have been high, it is stated that since April 1 this 
year the earnings of the company have been sufficient to show 
a profit above all fixed charges. 


Industrial Finances 


Consolidated income account of the Replogle Steel Co 
Wharton & Northern Railroad Co. and Ferro Monte Railroad 
Co. for the quarter ended Sept. 30, shows net loss of $79,789 
after depreciation and maintenance, against $18,741 in the 
preceding quarter and $93,533 in the quarter ended March 31, 
1923, making total loss of $192,063 for the first nine months of 
1923. The balance sheet as of Sept. 30 showed reserves and 
accruals of $149,300. 

The National Acme Co. for the quarter ending Sept. 30 
last, showed net sales of $2,408,863, contrasted with $1,819,688 
for the corresponding period last year. Net profits after bonds 
interest for the period were $101,810, against $30,977 for that 
period of 1922 

Sales of the J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co. for the first 
nine months of 1923 exceed by 20 per cent those in that period 
last year. Gross sales last year were $15,720,716 President 
Warren J. Davis, in commenting on earnings, declared that 
the financia! status of the farmer, which demoralized the mar- 
ket, is improving and “these changes mean a restoration of 
confidence in the farmer and in the banker to whom he must 
turn for financing, and this, in turn, should be reflected in the 
implement industry by a growing volume of sales.” 

A preliminary certificate of dissolution has been filed 
by the Hartford Electric Steel Corporation, Hartford, Conn 
All claims may be sent to Harry 8S. Blumenthal, 75 Willow 
Street, Hartford. 

Subject to the approval of stockholders, the Northway 
Motors Corporation, Natick, Mass., will be merged with the 
Bessemer Motor Truck Co., the American Motorg Corpora- 
tion and possibly other companies with plants stretching 
practically across the country. The merger, if effective, 
will be completed in 1924. 


The court has appointed Louis L. Driggs and A. Lapides 
receivers for the Driggs Ordnance & Mfg. Co., New Haven, 
Conn. 

The Industrial Laundry Machinery Co., 110 West 
Fortieth Street, New York, recently incorporated with capi- 
tal stock of $50,000, to manufacture laundry machinery 
and parts, will devote immediate activities to dealing in 
these lines. The company hopes eventually to take up man- 
ufacturing, but this, however, will be in the remote future. 
The incorporators are A. C. Thompson, M. Landau and 8. 
S. Burnholz. 
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Current Metal Prices 


On Small Lots, Delivered from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The following quotations are made by New York 
City warehouses. 

As there are many consumers whose requirements 
are not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing or- 
ders with manufacturers for shipments in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


On a number of items the base price only is given, 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold 
by manufacturers for direct shipment from mills are 
given in the market reports appearing in a preceding 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general heading of 
“Tron and Steel Markets” and “Non-Ferrous Metals.” 


Iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 


Bars: 


Refined iron bars, base price ..........-+.++..d04e 
Swedish charcoal iron bars, base....7.00c. to 7.25c 
DOLt Gb00l DATE, DABS BYICE « o.0:50052 vo. cic anise secs 
RO ONE EOD: nng6eeess.c0s On eirs es ake 255s eee 
ROE BRON IIE bing cackssescaseacnnsronccans 4.39¢. 
Beams and channels, angles and tees, 3 in. x %4 
A SOI TRB: gin ako whe es wk Male wn Be 
Channels, angles and tees under 3 in. x \% in. 
DE J. Ukiah ck sec eae eee ink © es eee 
Merchant Steel 
Per Lb 
Tire, 16. XS VM in, ORE TOPMOT vos ssc bis cs ses 3.60¢ 
(Smooth finish, 1 to 2% x % in. and larger). .4.10« 
Toe-calk, % x % in. and larger ............. 4.60¢ 


Cold-rolled strip, soft and quarter hard. .7.50c. to 8.50 


Open-hearth, spring-steel ............ 1.50c. to 7.50c. 
Shafting and Screw Stock: 

RII tie os ete we aly Dearie ee 4.656 

ae, Sete ORG OE as oc wdcec aes Kress seien 5.15e. 

Standard tool steel, DaSe DPriC@ x... ..00 sc siwwn 15.00¢. 

TIN REI RE ts Go ee oe 18.000, 

FASE EE MONE HOUR oo a ee ac gies ob ee Sens ws .23.00c. 

High speed steel, 18 per cent tungsten..... 75e. to 80c. 

Tank Plates—Steel 
i, i RE GORVIOE ook dsacand wectkoasekscud=< awcueaes 
Sheets 

Blue Annealed Per Lb. 

SS Bs sick comnts ae ee oe ke wea ee 4.20c. to 4.59c. 

IN A gal lating al eral ai ate alee ae eis eae 4.25¢c. to 4.64c. 

th BE Gatucew sass ocadar bce ss eames 4.30¢e. to 4.69¢e. 

Bs OD avis ivekscvhess cence 4.40c. to 4.79¢. 

Box Annealed—Black 
Soft Steel Blued Stove 
Cc. R., One Pass Pipe Sheet 
Per Lb. Per Lb. 

ee OS rrr rs gee; 60-4000; # wee 

a eh. res 4.35c. to 4.60c. 4.85¢e. 

TN ere 4.40c. to 4.65c. 4.90c 

PE EE oc 4 ale ee Ree ee 4.50c. to 4.75c. 5.00e 

Be A igs ce iiats pete 4.70c. to 4.95e. —..... 

No. 28 and lighter, 36 in. wide, 20c. higher. 
Galvanized Per Lb. 

BM EES. ai eca ta miele brakishob. oc wd ae a a i ee race 4.60c. to 4.85e. 

eta slat whe wae Cams wee ne eS 4.75¢c. to 5.00c. 

erie Re ED od ae eam meine aem ae ee 4.90c. to 5.15e. 

Naw OO ae OE ies icine 0d oe 640d awe eee 00 ee 

i a oe ca dng atin stanton 

i os ge ee aie WS ON mw Ob ee ee 

err rr ee ee 

a a a a 


No. 28 and lighter, 36-in. wide, 20c. higher. 


Welded Pipe 
Standard Steel Wrought Iron 


Black Galv. ; Black Galv. 
¥% in. Butt.. —41 —24]|% in. Butt.. —4 +419 


¥% in. Butt.. —46 —32] % in. Butt.. —11 4 9 
1-3 in. Butt. —48 —34]| 1-1% in. Butt —14 4+ 6 
2%-6 in. Lap. —44 —30 | 2 in. Lap.... —5 4414 
7-8 in. Lap.. —41 —11 | 2%-6 in. Lap —9 49 
9-12 in. Lap. —34 — 617-12 in. Lap. — 3 +4416 
Steel Wire 

Base Price* oN No. 9 GAGE AND COARSER’ Per Lb. 
rte I ison i bs0:05 50 tices seas 00's 4.75¢. to 5.00c. 
ae a eee ee ee 4.75¢c. to 5.00c. 
Ralgemigel GUBBRIOE. «<écsccdccdvesene 5.40c. to 5.65¢. 
Coppered basic ......--.eeeeeeeeeeees 5.40c. to 5.65¢. 
Tinned soft Bessemer ..........++++-. 6.40c. to 6.65c. 


*Regular extras for lighter gage. 


Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASE PRICE 


Han BEOOO GNSC ..n.ccicccnasienvanees nz. © te. 38 -c. 
Feet BEBSE. WIPE. 6. 6.0cccs eee dene tates 17%4¢c. to 18%e. 
Oe | ee rarer er rnrn wearer arr ire ee” 14%c. to 15%e. 
Brass tube, OTOL: 6 ivicss cstenease --25 c. to 26%4c. 
Brass tube, seamless ........eccseee0. 21%ce. to 22%e. 
Copper tie, SeaMlens: ss s..<s0aes ees om 23 c. to 24 ¢. 


Copper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 19%c. to 20%c. per lb. 
base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz. and heavier, 3c. per lb. advance 
over hot rolled. 
Tin Plates 


Bright Tin Coke—14 x 20 


. ‘ Prime Seconds 
a | 80 Ib..$6.55 $6.30 
Charcoal Charcoal 90 lb.. 6.65 6.40 
14x20 14x20 100 lb.. 6.75 6.50 
IC. .312.55 $10.70 Ts eee 6.75 
IX.. 18.95 12.55 | TX... 826 8.00 
IXX.. 15.55 13.75 | IXX.. 9.50 9.25 
IXXX.. 17.10 15.30 IXXX..10.75 10.50 
IXXXX.. 18.85 16.80 IXXXX..12.00 10.75 
Terne Plates 
8 lb. coating, 14 x 20 
RUE Os. ahiviciainas Meta eaante a eerie ae $7.00 to $8.00 
BG ase soa en. sd Socata lw eae 7.25 to 8.25 
BO: » ise jasia'dihl uw in aww Sugeno ance tale oe 8.25 to 8.75 
F1VG: COG? BUOCE 6.c.6 isco 0 ccereunkoeneus 9.00 to 10.00 
Vin 
UPR OIE cai os oS eawe nee Ohareakn eo ocenoee 44c. 
OE aici eek chk eee Oe etee Sa ee 48c. to 50c. 
Copper 
EMR GOS «io. k ocei'o0es 9.000 sk OS oa 15%e 
RUUNENSOR unis evantnre veux kckeeeeeeene 15%4e 
CRITI i uio vw hia nracaco'ele dea aiaid are eee 14%c. 
Spelter and Sheet Zine 
WOBLGPH SPGIUO?. oi cicccdatcnaee A Feteets wewewe 7%c. 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks......... 10%e. open lle. 
Lead and Solder* 
Co eer 8%4c. to 8%e. 
BORE: MOOG ca seauiieawa Svan Ux tnt eee 10c. to 12c. 
Solder % and % guaranteed..............c00000-3le. 
POO, 2 OONOE vncescecdicnsad dct eeeaceeeeee coc 
| Ce ee re 25c. 


_ *Prices of solder indicated by private brand vary accord- 
ing to composition. 
Babbitt Metal 


Best grate, O00 Diks cs kvivissicannvnes ee 75e. to 90c. 
Commercial grade, per lb.............00. 85c. to 50c. 
lawns: Dh, per: Oh os vaccksukas creneaeee 25e. to 35c. 


ROE 66 cexdsctceeséed. cee 914c. to 10c. 


Aluminum 


No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
pure), in ingots for remelting, per lb.........- . 36¢. 


Old Metals 
Business is very quiet and values are practically 


unchanged. Dealers’ buying prices are nominally as 
follows: 
Cents 
Per Lb. 
Copper, heavy crucible ..............cecccceees 10.75 
Copper, heavy wire ...............0e.. ink wou 10.25 
Copper, Might bottoms ........:sccccesveubewenn 8.50 
OUR, WOOUY os vvcccvccnvecndsssavenelue 5.75 
Brass, light .......<3 sdawener ewan voosseabna ae 
Heavy machine composition..... ccchapseewenee ae 
No. 1 yellow brass turnings .............eeecees 5.50 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings. . we 7.25 
SOE, BONG civ ovibickccctecstaviel PFS eds .teeuen . 6.00 
DG: WD -dtoddas ccuuieiledeudcall apnvéveuehen .. 5.00 
RD sacdaiie ele éocwieenion viweaeek ee 
Cast aluminum ............. 5 0 naeceieo mga 
Sheet aluminum ........ aeceeackinl seul eee | 
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